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CONCERNING HENRI GHEON 
By KATHERINE BREGY 


ND just who is Henri Ghéon? 

Many people who have heard 
of him during the past few years 
as poet or poetic dramatist, as in- 
terpreter of the Curé d’Ars, as ring- 
leader of that blithe and pious 
band of players, Les Compagnons 
de Notre Dame, are asking the ques- 
tion. To answer it quite simply, he 
is Docteur Henri Vangeon, a physi- 
cian at Orsay, France—and still 
this side of fifty. Also, from the 
testimony of his own work, he is a 
dreamer, a lover of humanity in 
both its serious and its comic mo- 
ments, and religiously a mystic. 
But by his own definition he is the 
Man Born of the War. 

It is this title, L’;Homme Né de la 
Guerre, that he gives to the unique 
and inspiring autobiography which 
he chose—or rather, since he seems 
to have had the distaste of most 
sensitive people for laying bare his 
spiritual experiences, was con- 
strained—to write, partially before 
Verdun, partially in Lorraine dur- 
ing the last half of 1917. The sub- 
title of the book is Témoignage 
dun Converti; and this convert so 


eager to bear testimony to his com- 
rade-soldiers, is the man whom the 
Great War, plus the quite palpable 
grace of God, evolved in place of a 
very delightful and scholarly young 
zesthete. 

Ghéon’s birth and upbringing 
were both “gentle” in the best tra- 
dition of provincial French gentil- 
ity. He writes with charming can- 
dor of kneeling down for prayer 
each night with his mother and sis- 
ter (his father being an unbeliever) 
before the great crucifix of ivory 
and ebony; of the Sunday Mass— 
“the luxury of the week” in their 
old cathedral town—after which 
one stopped at the pastry shop for 
the minor luxury of éclairs; of the 
lycée where one studied, and where 
also one went into retreat before 
one’s first Holy Communion. “O 
sweetness, wise tenderness, silence, 
freshness of that consecrated 
week,” the man muses, turning 
back to those adolescent hours of 
alternate scruples and exaltation in 
the room looking out upon its court- 
yard full of French rose-trees. Then 
the day itself—the day which every- 
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one had declared was to be the hap- 
piest of his life, filled with excite- 
ment, congratulations, visions of his 
mother in heliotrope silk and the 
priests in their shining vestments, 
of Paradise half-opened while the 
Great Gift first came to him... 
Never could he explain how he 
came to break so soon “that sol- 
emn pact with joy.” But two, 
three years later the young boy was 
refusing to attend Mass with his 
mother: he no longer believed! It 
was the too usual story—the youth 
with two antipathetic examples and 
only one path to choose, chose that 
of the world and his poor father. 
No one seems to have been defi- 
nitely to blame; somehow the flame 
of faith had been not fanned but 
just taken for granted. The ardent 
young intelligence, plunged sudden- 
ly into secular studies, beckoned by 
every avenue of temporal activity, 
found little enough time left for 
God; and in that little time, the 
pious, conservative priest-instructor 
proved no rival to the acute and ag- 
gressive professors of science and 
the humanities. He talked of ab- 
stract theological truths, but could 
not clothe them with “that living 
magnetism which captivates the 
young.” If only he had spoken to 
their hearts, intimately, about the 
saints or the life of Christ—or td 
their minds about the history of the 
Church (the “thrilling romance of 
Orthodoxy,” as Mr. Chesterton puts 
it), or to their imaginations through 
the tender legends of the Fioretti 
or the mysticism of Anne-Catherine 
Emmerich! This is the one ar- 
raignment the grown man could 
bring against his religious training, 
its lack of vitality . . . For the rest, 
he contrived to live on without God 
or conscious need of Him, gradual- 
ly building up a worship of Beauty, 


both visible and philosophic. In 
1912, when André Gide introduced 
him to Italy and he found himself, 
at Florence, in his first rapturous 
téte-d-téte with the art of the Mid- 
dle Ages and early Renaissance, he 
hovered close to belief again—or as 
he subtly expresses it, he “adored 
without believing.” Also, like so 
many of his generation in France, 
he had developed a mystical idea of 
patriotism which soothed that spir- 
itual nostalgia which the Angelus 
sometimes awoke. 

But he was just a little bit too 
comfortable materially to be dis- 
turbed by any nostalgia. He prac- 
ticed with loyalty but without par- 
ticular devotion the profession of 
medicine which he had adopted 
chiefly to secure the financial side 
of life. He was content to substi- 
tute pleasure for the love which he 
feared might—like God—prove too 
exacting . . . It was a placid, art- 
loving mediocrity of soul, scarcely 
stirred by the tragically sudden 
death of his beloved mother, since 
he was in no mood to be helped by 
sorrow. Only of the hideousness 
of mortality he thought—the 
cruelty of a God who could have 
permitted such a death; and even 
at her funeral Mass, the son made 
a defiant act of unfaith in the 
Blessed Sacrament! But as he aft- 
erward perceived, he could scarcely 
have denied so militantly had he 
not been nearer than he dreamed 
to belief. 

Then came the August of 1914, 
when the most tepid Frenchman 
“lost the right to dispose of his own 
life.” The young physician, who 
had been excused from the usual 
military service because of consti- 
tutional disabilities, was assigned 
to an ambulance from which he was 
to see that first, panic-stricken exo- 
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dus from Belgium and northern 
France: first the civilians, with 
their pitiful families, old and 
young, their beasts, their remnants 
of household furniture—then, the 
heart-broken troops ... A few 
weeks later, during the days of the 
Marne, he was back in Paris and 
witnessed that thrilling service of 
intercession at Notre Dame, when 
the relics of France’s immemorial 
defenders, her Saints and Kings, 
were borne in procession before the 
praying multitudes. But Henri 
Ghéon still felt himself scarcely 
more than an admiring spectator. 
Determined to be one indeed with 
his race and generation, he next 
sought an assignment at the front. 

Adventure, he himself declares, 
was what he primarily sought—but 
it was self-sacrificing adventure 
and was to prove an advent, too. 
For one unforgettable day, in the 
little village of Nieuport-Bains on 


the Belgian seacoast, came the first 
meeting with a certain captain of 
marines, Pierre Dupouey, of whom 
he had heard much and whom his 
friend André Gide (acting for a sec- 
ond time as unconscious intermedi- 
ary with Eternity!) had urged him 


to hunt up. It was near the end of 
January, 1915, on the eve of a 
French attack along the Belgian 
front; and as the two men walked 
from Ghéon’s billet to the head- 
quarters of Dupouey—where the 
artillery was already drawn up in 
the terrible beauty of its battle ar- 
ray, and the “Jean le Gouin”—or 
as we might say, sea dogs—in all 
their “troubling youth,” were steal- 
ing a last hour of rest upon the 
sands, there was little enough time 
for personalities. Of that compact, 
square figure, armed and ready for 
instant service, Ghéon’s chief im- 
pression was of a profound eye and 


enormous decision: “Never had any 
man seemed more certain of what 
he said.” But there was nothing 
striking in the words. 

A few weeks later, after a new 
defeat, the two are again brought 
together. The physician, going 
about the marine camp, is ar- 
rested by the complete “scorn of 
physical death” among Dupouey’s 
men, then by their evident adora- 
tion for the captain, whose author- 
ity seems unlimited—“only his gen- 
tleness loves to renounce it.” He 
discovers that this efficient man of 
action is inclusive enough to ad- 
mire Chopin, Japanese prints and 
the foresight of the Teutonic ene- 
mies, that he speaks enthusiastical- 
ly of Claudel and Barrés, and be- 
lieves France is being “lifted up on 
a wave of spirituality.” In all the 
captain’s comments upon others he 
detects a great delicacy and pene- 
tration; he is, in fact, dominated, 
and suddenly feels himself “a very 
little boy.” 

As so often happens, the memory 
of the man is magnified almost hyp- 
notically during his absence. Ghéon 
tries unsuccessfully to compass the 
synthesis of this mysterious char- 
acter—he also tries his hand at a 
translation of the Electra. Then, 
one rainy February morning, Cap- 
tain Dupouey suddenly appears in 
a motor car before the Belgian 
farm where his medical friend is 
installed. Each speaks simply 
enough of his own life in its tragic 
daily round; the visitor makes a 
few purchases in the half-deserted 
town near by, jests ironically about 
his growing taste for ruins, then 
with a hand-shake he is off . . . Just 
three casual interviews between two 
men of the same culture but of 
vastly different veiwpoints, sharing 
the same duties, the same dangers 
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—and yet God’s incredible work 
has already been done! 

A month passes. Ghéon fre- 
quents Mass on Sundays because he 
enjoys hearing the Flemish trump- 
ets; on Good Friday he strolls into 
a desolate little church as a sort of 
“courtesy” to the ancient God of 
his people. In this same church, 
on Easter morning, he hears vague 
word that during the preceding 
night an officer of the neighboring 
marines has been killed. He hears: 
and denies—as we all do in a ges- 
ture of self-defense—shelter to the 
premonition that is too terrible for 
belief . . . Two weeks later comes 
indubitable proof that the terrible 
thing must indeed be believed— 
Pierre Dupouey has been dead since 
Holy Saturday. An unfathomable 
abyss, a wound in the round world, 
opens before Ghéon; seeking refuge 
in his own room, he breaks into un- 
restrained tears for the loss of this 
Unknown Friend. For already the 
subconscious mind has plumbed 
the depths which consciously he is 
far from explaining or even com- 
prehending. 

As soon as possible he makes pil- 
grimage to the little Belgian ceme- 
tery where it is easy enough to find 
the white cross bearing Dupouey’s 
name, the date of his passing, and 
the frightfully familiar formula, 
Mort au champ d’ honneur. The 
mound is covered by the pathetic 
wreaths of beads and artificial 
flowers placed there by his com- 
rades: and adding to them the frag- 
ment of blessed palm which his sis- 
ter has slipped into her Easter let- 
ter, Henri Ghéon kneels—and 
prays? He never quite knew wheth- 
er it was prayer or not, since in the 
mystical exaltation of his spirit he 
felt capable of “belief for others, if 
not for himself.” 


The next visit was to the canton- 
ment of the young marines, be- 
reaved, yet still savoring cheerfully 
the life and the work their captain 
had left them to do. Among them 
moved the chaplain, talking famil- 
iarly, even jesting, somewhat to the 
scandal of the intense young pil- 
grim too bruised to remember that 
“God gave laughter to the world as 
a sign of innocence of heart.” But 
when this chaplain came to him 
alone, he was the priest willing to 
pour out freely the story of Du- 
pouey’s final weeks, during which 
he, the shepherd, had humbly 
watched and assisted a soul’s 
“transfiguration.” Higher and high- 
er had he seen the captain climb, 
until life and death were literally 
one to him in that Will of God 
where he had found both union and 
peace. At the beginning of Holy 
Week, just before leaving for trench 
service, Pierre Dupouey had con- 
versed long about the meaning of 
Easter, insisting that he should 
himself serve the chaplain’s Mass 
on the paschal morning, when both 
their voices and their hearts would 
rise in the Alleluia . . . It was about 
ten o’clock on the night of Holy 
Saturday that he and a single com- 
panion went out to make a tour of 
the front line trenches, where slight 
repairs had been necessary. No 
firing was in progress, apparently, 
on either side: but suddenly a stray 
shell shot out and was deflected— 
knocking open the door of his Eter- 
nity. God, thought the Curé, had 
not been able to resist this fine 
soul’s hunger after resurgent joy, 
and so called him into its fullness 
on Easter morning. And “does one 
weep for a saint?” A final touch 
of quite surpassing tenderness came 
into the chaplain’s story when he 
revealed a letter from Dupouey’s 
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wife. Together they had foreseen 
and offered up that always immi- 
nent sacrifice, for in marriage they 
had found but one soul as well as 
one flesh. And Henri Ghéon, faced 
by a miracle which reversed all 
worldly standards—the miracle of 
hearts whose love passed freely 
through the tomb, and for whom 
death was the contrary of an end— 
bowed down before a “masterpiece” 
not of art but of living. 

In many lives, perhaps in most 
lives, there comes an hour to which 
all else seems to have led up, and 
after which—however long and 
fruitful the years may be—all is, 
none the less, a looking back .. . 
That hour is at once the key and 
the crisis, although we ourselves 
may not realize it soon, or indeed 
ever. For Ghéon, the death of Du- 
pouey was this crisis, this key, this 
magic seed of which his subsequent 
life was to be the harvesting. But 


the harvest did not spring up, as 


weeds spring, overnight. There 
were hours of ecstasy and exalta- 
tion, for the young man was con- 
vinced that into his life had come 
a saint: yet a thousand new adjust- 
ments were necessary, and not 
easily could the soldier, the artist, 
accept all the frightfully personal, 
practical implications of a recap- 
tured and tyrannous Faith. 

But we can never escape our be- 
loved dead . . . They alone are ours 
beyond shadow of change or mis- 
understanding—to them we return 
from our daily distractions, as we 
return to God. It was so with the 
living presence of Dupouey: 
through those months of an almost 
impersonal activity, of intermittent 
heroism, monotony and animalism, 
his memory vibrated like a chord of 
more-than-human music. Neither 
to his family, to any chaplain nor to 


his Catholic friends would Ghéon 
speak of his revelation. Often the 
old laic prejudices were revived by 
the narrowness or over-zeal of the 
pious, for his “frail, susceptible 
flower” of belief still demanded 
much of others, little of self. Never- 
theless it had put forth roots; and 
its growth was helped by his one 
confidante, Madame Dupouey, 
whose wise and understanding let- 
ters carried on the work of him 
whose benediction had touched 
Ghéon’s life and illumined her own. 

There are exquisitely poignant 
scenes through these pages of the 
pilgrim’s journal: the twilight visit 
to a village chapel where a few 
peasant women kneel for the rosary 
and Benediction; the cemetery of 
the ruined church, with violets 
creeping back between the white 
crosses, where the poet in Ghéon 
fancies the Virgin Mother, driven 
from her shrine, must walk and 
watch beside her fallen sons. But 
even the coming of All Saints’ Day 
found him still a “demi-Christian,” 
an “amateur at sanctity,” not free 
from a certain spiritual egotism 
which shunned the “rank and file,” 
and all the dutiful simplicity of the 
Sacraments. Meanwhile he had 
found a New Testament—new, in- 
deed to him as to so many of his 
contemporaries! —and there the 
personality of Christ, the Man of 
Sorrows as well as the Worker of 
Miracles, was gradually unfolding 
before him. 

Curiously enough, when Ghéon 
finally decided to speak of his con- 
version, it was not his overjoyed 
family but the detached André Gide 
who declared his hesitation to sub- 
mit “unpardonable.” So, determin- 
ing to receive Communion at Christ- 
mas, Henri sought out his own regi- 
mental chaplain—a practical man, 
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apparently, not overly impressed by 
the raptures of zsthetic Christians, 
who thought it the part of wisdom 
to remind his ardent neophyte that 
God was Reason, and that the 
Blessed Sacrament came to nourish 
rather than to inebriate the soul. 
It was all very human, very disen- 
chanting, but very necessary. For 
when the tortured confession of 
twenty vagrant years was accom- 
plished, and the morning of his re- 
turn arrived, the great Act was con- 
summated without emotion or exal- 
tation of any kind. It was a Com- 
munion of duty rather than of de- 
sire. None the less, the saint had 
had his way: after nine mysterious 
months of gestation, the Man Born 
of the War was a breathing, bat- 
tling reality. 

This War dragged on for over 
two years after Ghéon’s return to 
the Faith. Reason gradually fol- 


lowed upon revelation—much study 
of the Christian doctors and mys- 
tics widened his own empirical ex- 


perience. But always he was to in- 
sist that only after love and belief 
could one hope to understand. 
“Submit first—try to submit joy- 
fully,” he advises: “it is enough to 
comprehend afterward.” More and 
more impassioned became his de- 
sire that the men all about him 
might also understand—that these 
soldiers who knew so well how to 
die might learn the more difficult 
lesson of living, in Time and in 
Eternity. For them he wrote the 
fascinating story of his regenera- 
tion, dedicating it “To Dominique- 
Pierre Dupouey, Hero and Saint... 
who exchanged a few words, a few 
glances with me .. . and trans- 
formed the taste of life upon my 
lips.” To this book is now added 
a little spiritual journal charged 
with Ghéon’s meditations and reac- 


tions from 1915 to 1918: and suit- 
ably enough, the conclusion of the 
story is reached at Christmas fol- 
lowing the Peace, while the French 
soldier kneels at a German shrine 
for Mass among his former ene- 
mies. “The League of Nations?” 
he muses—“It is the Catholic 
Church.” 

So the saint had prevailed against 
the obvious obstacles of world, 
flesh and devil, against the pene- 
trating, powerful obstacles of self. 
And it was Ghéon’s own particular 
saint, the saint he had known and 
wept, a man like himself. How 
then could the whole Communion 
of Saints fail to come nearer to him, 
answering as to the personal intro- 
duction of afriend? Already in the 
trenches, before L’Homme Né de la 
Guerre was published, its author 
had begun what was to prove the 
special service of his resurgent art: 
in Les Trois Miracles de Sainte 
Cécile he had begun to dramatize 
the saints. The first series of his 
Jeux et Miracles pour le Peuple 
Fidéle made clear Ghéon’s intention 
of bringing back the saints to the 
modern world. Convinced that 
France was still Catholic at root, 
even when she tried not to appear 
so—that the people still prayed to 
the saints, although they “knew 
them not at all”—and equally con- 
vinced that those luminous men 
and women whom Francis Thomp- 
son described as geniuses at sanc- 
tity were quite as interesting to 
paint as classical heroes or the 
bourgeoisie of Main Street, he was 
determined to revive a theater of 
the saints. His own secular work 
had brought first-hand knowledge 
of the workings and also of the 
prestige of the French theater, and 
he saw no reason why “a union of 
the arts in zsthetic Catholic drama” 
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could not be built up: a whole body 
of miracle plays, capable of being 
produced simply and acted with 
slight technical training, yet vital- 
ized by the same spirit which had 
recently created Paul Claudel’s ce- 
lestial War drama, Christmas Eve, 
1914. Seldom was a crusader so 
completely equipped for his cru- 
sade, since Ghéon possessed experi- 
ence, ability, imagination and en- 
thusiasm. And within a few years 
he was to see his belief in the recre- 
ative power of a dramatic ideal 
bearing dual fruit: on one side in- 
numerable instances of “a class, a 
college, a whole parish transformed 
by having lived on the stage for a 
few hours the life of a saint”—on 
the other a professional non-prat- 
iquant actor brought back to the 
reality of prayer through assuming 
that virtue in his Farce du Pendu 
Dépendu. 

It is interesting to observe that 
this modern medievalist does not 
hesitate to make use of the comic, 
even the farcical note in his reli- 
gious plays; his Combat Between 
the Hermit and the Dragon being a 
fantastic dual between a perfectly 
orthodox and heroic solitary and 
an opéra-bouffe monster. Also he 
brings a realistic and at times 
satiric note into the most mystical 
and the most conventional of his 
dramas. He has, in fact, used al- 
most every variety of approach to 
his sacred themes, leaping lightly 
from more or less literal hagiogra- 
phy to highly psychological studies 
of the saints and their problems. 
Probably the nearest to its medi- 
eval prototype, because actually 
founded upon a fifteenth century 
MS., is his Marvellous History of 
St. Bernard—performed originally 
before the parental castle of the 
saint at Menthon, near Annecy (as 


his St. Maurice was performed at 
St. Moritz in Switzerland), later 
translated by Sir Barry Jackson 
and produced by him with consid- 
erable success at the Kingsway 
Theater, London. It is a rather 
daring combination of naturalism 
and the convention of a stained 
glass window. On a stage divided 
about equally between the court- 
yard at Menthon, the entrance to 
the monastery of Aosta, an open 
road, and a mountain-pass where 
the Devil is temporarily hiding in- 
side a statue of Jupiter—with an 
upper stage or balcony where Our 
Lady, Gabriel, and St. Nicholas (in 
the French version, Our Lord also) 
are grouped, there is acted out an 
ingenuous but exciting story of hu- 
man need and divine intervention. 
For it seems the countryside has 
been harried by this Satan, who de- 
mands one out of every ten pil- 
grims passing through Savoy to 
Rome; and it is the young lord Ber- 
nard, on the very eve of his mar- 
riage, who is called to enter the 
monastery and there become holy 
enough to save his brethren from 
their peril. The most memorable 
moment of the play, to one reader, 
—and it is a moment for which 
Ghéon himself must surely be re- 
sponsible—is not the spiriting away 
of the pilgrims, nor the flight of 
Bernard from his father’s castle, 
nor even his final conquest of Sa- 
tan; but the touching dialogue be- 
tween Marguerite, his abandoned 
bride, and the pitying saints who 
lean down and comfort her with the 
promise of a Bridegroom who can 
never disappoint! 

Slightly more realistic are Ghé- 
on’s two dramas of child saints, 
and his interesting character study, 
Le Mort a Cheval. In La Bergére 
au Pays des Loups we are intro- 
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duced to the story of St. Germaine 
of Pibrac, “by words and images, 
as poetry should when it would 
render the invisible visible and 
show the singing of angels or the 
devil hiding in a wolf.” The pro- 
logue is a little genre picture of 
provincial France in the year 1580 
—or it might quite as well be to- 
day. A young mother, soon to die, 
is rejoicing in the baptism of her 
baby girl, arguing with a vivacious 
friend and nurse, and warning her 
husband of the second wife to 
whom he will speedily fall a victim, 
since “man is but man, and man 
alone is lost.” A few minutes later 
she is still arguing, naively but 
courteously, with the four visitant 
angels who have come to promise 
her child not the fairies’ favors she 
had rather hoped, but the gifts of 
Humility, Poverty, Suffering and 
Love ... Then, after fifteen years, 


the forlorn little Germaine, a Cin- 


derella shepherdess, is revealed 
among her sheep. There is a win- 
some young shepherd boy, Jeannot, 
who would like to cheer up Ger- 
maine by some pretty stories. But 
she insists that tears are never lost; 
and to his question as to where 
they go, replies “where hearts are 
too hard, I suppose, like rain upon 
the earth”—after which the juve- 
nile saint (who is all along just a 
trifle too good to be true!) flies off 
across the mountain to Mass, leav- 
ing her shepherd-crook to stand be- 
tween the flock and a diabolic wolf 
known ‘to harass the neighborhood. 
When this wolf appears, he proves 
a decidedly interesting animal. At 
any rate, he is “on a diet,” and re- 
fuses resolutely to eat sheep be- 
longing to a saint . . . Wolfish men, 
and particularly the wolfish step- 
mother, prove harder to deal with; 
but after many minor martyrdoms, 


Germaine is vindicated by her an- 
gels — everybody is forgiven — and 
presumably everybody lives happily 
ever afterward. 

Even more attractive is the story 
of St. Giles, the Saint in Spite of 
Himself. Les Aventures de Gilles 
begins when he is a very young pa- 
trician in sixth century Athens, 
amazing his friends, his parents 
and most of all himself by the mi- 
raculous cure first of a paralytic 
beggar, then of a_ serpent-bitten 
child and finally of a demoniacally 
possessed woman. To avoid the 
very natural tumult of adulation 
which follows these events, Giles 
smuggles himself upon a vessel just 
leaving; but a terrific tempest rises, 
which no one but himself can still; 
so to avoid a second orgy of thanks 
the youth jumps into the sea...A 
few years later we find him lodged 
in the house of the bishop of Arles, 
where miracles are becoming al- 
most a daily occurrence. The sus- 
picion of his sainthood grows—one 
more miracle of healing confirms it 
—and Giles, to escape the venera- 
tion of the people, once more dis- 
appears. Again we meet him, 
grown to manhood and living as an 
anchorite in the forest. But he is 
not quite alone; a young doe—the 
most adorable of all M. Ghéon’s 
parabolic beasts!—having under- 
taken to bear him company, to for- 
age for his food and apparently to 
serve as spiritual director. Perhaps 
no page of all these miracle plays is 
more delicately or uniquely lovely 
than this scene between the hermit 
and the wise creature who uses 
man’s language when speaking of 
man’s concerns, but for her own 
joys and sorrows only the humble 
mé-é-é of her kind. She disturbs 
Giles by asking, innocently enough, 
which is more important—prayer 
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and penitence or works of mercy 
upon needy men? She disturbs 
him still more by demanding why, 
if he finds honors so distasteful, he 
persists in fleeing from them? In 
fact, the angelically simple and 
penetrating ideas of the doe so 
probe and pierce the self-deception 
of this too-humble saint that when 
King Childebert and his retinue 
suddenly invade the forest, Giles 
consents to be reconciled to his fam- 
ily, his friends and his vocation as 
thaumaturge; he even consents to 
return to the curious everyday 
world upon which God still sends 
sun and rain, that he may relieve 
its ills and if necessary, suffer its 
unwelcome praise. And one hopes 
the doe returns with him! 

Mingled with all these extraor- 
dinary adventures of St. Giles is an 
amazing vividness and veracity of 
characterization: the mother who 


wanted a saint in her family—the 
father who wanted peace—the jeal- 
ous housekeeper of the placid bish- 
op at Arles, among the minor mem. 


bers of the cast. The same is true 
of that brief drama, Le Dit de 
’'Homme Qui Aurait Vu St. Nicolas, 
which is scarcely more than an il- 
luminating dialogue between a lone- 
ly old watchmaker who has lost 
both sons in the War and counts 
upon the good saint to bring them 
back to him at last, and a pro- 
vincial anti-clerical—“mangeur de 
curés”—who thinks saints are rath- 
er a joke, until he meets one! And 
in Le Bon Voyage, ou Le Mort a 
Cheval, this verisimilitude brings 
before us with almost Chaucerian 
vigor six French bourgeois on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
James at Compostello. There is the 
petty merchant eager for news of 
trade—the young lover eager for 
news of his lady—the blustering 


“Show Off” who acts as general 
impresario—the pious young semi- 
narian too much influenced by 
those about him. And there is Nor- 
bert, the sort of man nobody no- 
tices at first, who has exasperating 
ideas of his own and scruples 
against taking too stringent an 
oath of fidelity to their enterprise. 
When the test is brought about by 
the seminarian’s illness en route, 
Norbert is, of course, the only one 
willing to stay behind and care for 
his comrade until death comes: and 
the only one rewarded by a vision 
of St. James in full knightly armor, 
who lifts both dead man and living 
upon his horse and gallops off 
through the clouds in true Valkyrie 
fashion, to Compostello. Here the 
whole group is reunited at an inn, 
and there is much searching of 
hearts among those who had aban- 
doned their companions, and who 
“knew they should have stayed.” 
And breaking in upon their contri- 
tion, upon Norbert’s luminous and 
now assured simplicity and the rap- 
ture of the saintly vision, the com- 
edy note of the distracted and ex- 
postulating landlady knocks in true 
medieval fashion. 

There is nothing at all medieval 
about Le Comédien et la Grdce, or 
as it is called in translation, The 
Comedian, one of the most power- 
ful and subtle of Ghéon’s dramas. 
It would be a gripping realistic 
study of Diocletian’s time entirely 
without its Christian motivation— 
indeed, it could easily be transposed 
into a modern problem play. Here 
for dramatis persone we have the 
enigmatic Emperor—‘“you never 
know what lurks in the mind of an 
old man who is bored and who is 
above the law,” as one of the cour- 
tiers remarks—his favorite Poppza, 
who is also a celebrated actress, va- 
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rious men and women of the theater, 
and Genesius, leading man and direc- 
tor of the dramatic school at Nico- 
media. This Genesius is a thor- 
ough-going artist: the Emperor’s 
favor or disfavor, and the very evi- 
dent passion of Poppza for himself, 
are of far less importance than the 
joy of his own work. And when 
the Emperor, who has temporarily 
given over persecution for an 2s- 
thetic and experimental admiration 
of the Christians, orders a play 
written upon the life of one Adrian, 
an officer of the imperial army re- 
cently put to death for his Chris- 
tian faith, Genesius is indignant. 
He has his own reasons for hating 
the sect, which his brother has 
mysteriously joined: yet his artistic 
conscience forces him to consult 
this brother to seek the dramatic 
background of Adrian and the in- 
scrutable why of his Faith. And in 
this consultation he learns many 
things. One of them is the strange, 
undeniable truth that sacrifice is 
the primal law of all loving; an- 
other is the unreality of the play- 
er’s career, into which he seems to 
have fled to escape the price of real 
living—“There actions have no con- 
sequences: he loves, but his love 
passes; he kneels, but there is no 
and when he dies, he 
comes to life again” . . . The mir- 
acle of this drama is entirely a 
spiritual one, inside the soul of 
Genesius. For, paradoxically 
enough,.through impersonating the 
Christian he is converted to Chris- 
tianity—by the water of a mock 
baptism he is cleansed—and on the 
day of the royal performance he 
leaves the stage for the actual mar- 
tyrdom which has already become 
for him “the gate of sunrise.” 
Ghéon’s approach to the story of 
St. Thomas Aquinas is wholly in the 


allegorical rather than the realistic 
vein, while both treatments meet in 
his Poverello. The Marriage of St. 
Francis has been admirably Eng- 
lished by Father Martindale, S.J.; 
and while one may prefer to its fa- 
miliarly connubial title the author’s 
own Vie Profonde de St. Frangois, 
it is easy to understand in what Pat- 
morean sense the translator has cho- 
sen marriage for his mot juste. The 
work is a series of separate epi- 
sodes—any one of which might be 
performed separately—and the 
whole a mystical interpretation of 
human love merging into love di- 
vine. At the beginning we see the 
young, carefree Francis stealing off 
from his gay companions for the 
first rendezvous with a veiled and 
cryptic Lady Poverty. Mysterious- 
ly, between shocks of beauty and 
hideousness, their troth is plighted. 
But when, at their parting, a night- 
ingale’s voice is heard, the exigent 
bride warns him, “Not yet mayest 
thou take pleasure in its song”... 
Only yesterday the bird had been 
singing “Glory to Francis Bernar- 
done”—he must wait until it sings 
quite clearly “Glory to God”. , . 
The second episode shows Francis 
building up St. Damien’s, gather- 
ing stones and souls for God’s 
Church while men look on mock- 
ingly. And in the third we are 
transported straight into the heart 
of the Fioretti, while the Trouba- 
dour of God discourses to his 
brethren, teases the peasants de- 
lightfully and blesses his sisters 
the birds. The scene upon Mt. 
Alverno is, of course, the most 
piercing of the play, with its admi- 
rable suggestion of the tremendous 
happenings which cannot be por- 
trayed. Here is Francis’s own in- 
terpretation of the Stigmata: “In 
that hour my body, like plastic 
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earth, was lending itself to the will 
of the divine Love, and when I came 
to myself I found on me Its marks.” 
And his ecstatic communion with 
God is implied in a vision strange- 
ly similar to the half-abstract, half- 
concrete, never quite humanly in- 
telligible vision at the close of the 
Paradiso. For Francis the ap- 
proaching death of Sister Body is 
of little enough importance. But 
“You that remain, he adjures, 
“forget not the secret of that per- 
fect joy which God in His goodness 
has confided to me .. . Love— 
Love”... 

When the Ghéon miracle plays 
were first performed, their author 
did not seem to care particularly 
whether they were interpreted by 
professional actors or by the young 
students of a school, a sodality, a 
patronage. Later on he conceived the 
idea of founding his special group 
known as Les Compagnons de Notre 
Dame, “for the praise of God and 
the exaltation of His saints by 
means of art in the theater.” They 
were to be recruited as a rule from 
non-professionals or semi-profes- 
sionals, to give their services gratu- 
itously; yet to produce the dramas 
“with all desirable perfection” first 
in a real Parisian theater, then in 
the provinces or even abroad. As 
at the famous Vieux Colombier, 
there were to be no “secondary 
réles,” and particularly no stellar 
ones. And this modern confrater- 
nity, sworn to observe promptness, 
devotion and community love, be- 
gan and ended each performance 
with a Pater and an Ave! 

Whether an experiment at once 
so popular and so idealistic could 
be assimilated, or duplicated, by 
American Catholics to-day is a very 
open question. Most of us have 
strong suspicions of “edifying” 


dramas—and we are just recover- 
ing from weak suspicions of saints’ 
lives: for the comprehensible rea- 
son that both have, for a good many 
years, been written in the main 
with a quite unholy indifference to 
human interest and human appeal. 
But the day of “substituting a halo 
for a face” has, happily, gone by. 
And during the past quarter of a 
century the religious drama, the 
miracle play, has been stealing back 
to the professional stage from 
which it had been banished nearly 
three hundred years. We have 
seen the tremulous flame—shielded 
during those waiting centuries in 
sequestered convents and Old 
World communities—leaping up 
suddenly in opera, in poetic drama, 
even in the spectacles of Mr. Mor- 
ris Gest. We Catholics have not 
been alone—have we even been in 
the vanguard ?—in carrying back to. 
our age this joyous and beautiful 
beacon. It is heartening, to be sure, 
but just a little humiliating also, to 
watch William Butler Yeats bring- 
ing quite credible angels into his 
Hour Glass, and Josephine Preston 
Peabody bringing a credible St. 
Francis to convert her Wolf of Gub- 
bio, and Laurence Housman achiev- 
ing more than a little of the “love 
and delight and wonder which have 
come to be associated with Christ- 
mas” in his Nativity play of Bethle- 
hem. 

Just what a thoroughly modern, 
yet Catholic artist can do to build 
up thoroughly Catholic drama in 
the English language—a drama 
which need not, by the by, concern 
itself with saints’ lives at all!—we 
have seen in part, and doubtless we 
shall see more fully as times goes 
on. And in building up any such 
drama, the playwright’s personal- 
ity is bound to count enormously. 
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He, or conceivably she, must keep 
one hand upon the pulse of sacred, 
the other upon the pulse of profane 
love, never forgetting the saving 
grace of laughter. This has been 
the consummate strength of M. 
Henri Ghéon—that he contrives to 
be at one and the same moment 
something of St. Francis and some- 
thing of Sir James Barrie. His 
tragedies are never really tragic: 
and this is less because of the strong 
comic gift which runs all through 
his secular dramas than because his 
nature reacts to sunshine rather 
than shadow. Its “note” is joy. 
He himself declares that through 
all his life it was happiness, not 
sorrow, which led him nearest to 
belief. A “pact with joy” he had 
called his First Communion; and 
while the War undoubtedly freed 
him from a certain spiritual dilet- 
tanteism, we find him turning from 


its horrors again and again to medi- 


tate upon the mysterious, incredi- 
ble beauty of the world. Finally, 
while it was the death of Captain 
Dupouey which stirred the ultimate 
depths of his nature, it was the cer- 
tainty of this friend’s resurgent im- 
mortality which brought him back 
to Catholic Faith. His saint, so 
business-like, so certain of himself, 
yet so tender, so absorbed in God, 
was a saint of joy. And it is so 
Ghéon sees the other saints, even 
in their martyrdoms. Can it be an 
accident that his chosen nom de 
plume—the name associated with 
all his poetic and dramatic work— 
should rime with gai? Upon even 
such a mystic pun was the Church 
made fast by its Divine Builder to 
Peter’s Rock. 


The three Ghéon dramas so far translated 
into English—all issued by Sheed & Ward, 
London, at 3s.6d. apiece—are: The Marvel- 
lous History of St. Bernard, The Comedian 
and The Marriage of St. Francis. 








BEAUTY 
By JoHN HANLON 


BEAvuTY is something unforgotten 
Against the ordinary gray, 

A shining spangle on the cotton 
Of daily garb—twilight; the gay 

Allure of butterflies; the foaming 
Of amber rill; the silhouette 

Of weary ships that rest at gloaming 
On ripples of crushed violet; 


The diamonds of March thaws weighing 
Down lacy boughs of hackmatack 

To ivory embankments; straying 
Arbutus bloom along a track 

Among old moss; the mist that catches 
On autumn mountains in the dawn; 

A fisher cottage with bright patches 
Of pert nasturtiums climbing on 


Prim white-washed tubs; a woman singing 
Across the humming city gloom 

That lends drab towers magic; winging 
Of drowsy birds; the dim perfume 

Of rose-leaves prisoned in a pillow 
For memory; the faint design 

On frosted panes; the woe of willow; 
The independence of the pine: 


And things that call for still devotion, 
Not words—the woof of the rainbow spun; 
A red moon rising from the ocean, 
The crimson deathbed of the sun. 
Beauty is something kept and cherished 
When other ecstasies are dead, 
When all the dreams of youth are perished 
And all the faith of age is dead. 
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By Amy Brooks MAGINNIS 


T was a crisp day in autumn. 
White clouds went scudding 
down the sky and a hard bright 
sun shone on ruddy fields. Herbert 
Armstrong buttoned his tweed jack- 
et tightly round his neat figure and 
wished regretfully that it were 
warmer, more like Indian summer. 
Evidently his companion did not 
hear him, for she quickened her 
pace and swung ahead. Herbert 
was inwardly thinking that if the 
weather had been more balmy he 
would have worn flannels. As he 
well knew, flannels became him 
much better than tweeds; they set 
off his dapper form and gave him 
the air, with their immaculate 


lengths of firmly creased trouser- 
legs, of being really well-tailored. 


He had not the rough-and-ready 
ease proper to a man in tweeds and 
the consciousness that this was so 
made him vaguely uneasy, doubt- 
ful of his ability to dominate a sit- 
uation towards which he was defi- 
nitely motivating this expedition. 
Agatha, on the other hand, could 
wear tweeds—she was, in fact, 
wearing them now, looking very 
jaunty as she strode briskly along 
a few steps in advance of him. 
Herbert fumed within himself be- 
cause she persisted in walking so 
fast. She was not so much taller 
than he—a few inches at most—but 
her legs were longer and her wind 
obviously better. He felt a little 
ridiculous trotting along in her 
wake; her stride meant a trot for 
him. And one could not hope to 
carry on a conversation when one 
was hurrying to overtake a rapid 
walker and puffing, though ever so 


slightly, from the exertion. He 
hated hurry. Besides being inde- 
corous and unbecoming the dig- 
nity of a well-dressed man past 
forty, it allowed no opportunity for 
the amenities so dear to his heart 
which, he felt, had impressed 
Agatha in their daily tea-table 
chats these past weeks with a re- 
spect for his social qualities of tact 
and breeding. He panted, trying 
desperately to increase his speed 
without appearing like an unsuc- 
cessful competitor in a Marathon. 

They were walking up Straw- 
berry Hill. That was what every 
bachelor at Jeffrey did in the inter- 
val between lunch and tea-time. In 
the morning, one golfed; then came 
lunch, followed, after lounging a 
bit, by a walk to Strawberry Hill. 
It was customary to secure, if pos- 
sible, the companionship of a lady 
for this excursion. Herbert had 
adhered rigidly to this routine. 

He was spending the month of 
October at the Jeffrey Inn. Al- 
though it was somewhat late in the 
season there were enough people 
lingering on to give the place a 
holiday atmosphere. And Herbert 
had known that Agatha Graham 
would keep her cottage open till 
December. The younger set, hap- 
pily, had gone. Boys and girls 
dominated a place like this with 
their jazz, their tennis and their 
noisy chatter. He was glad that 
they had vanished to the quad- 
rangles and “dorms” of their vari- 
ous educational establishments. He 
felt much more at ease in the mel- 
low peace that with their departure 
had settled over the place—less 
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conscious of the years that had 
passed over his head since he and 
Agatha had played through a holi- 
day in a time now long distant. 
They had achieved then what 
caution terms “an understanding.” 
Herbert had been most careful not 
to commit himself to the finality of 
a formal proposal or a convention- 
al engagement without some ini- 
tial sounding out of his Mother. 
There was something almost mar- 
tial in the way in which his Mother 
took charge of his campaign of 
life, and he would not have 
dreamed of undertaking more than 
a preliminary skirmish or two 
without securing the approval of 
headquarters. He had felt sure, 
however, that she would endorse 
Agatha—a reserved, dignified, com- 
petent girl after her own heart. 
And there was no doubt that he and 
Agatha had reached a point where 
they “understood.” Then with dev- 


astating unexpectedness had come 
his Father’s death and his own re- 


call. Agatha had seemed to com- 
prehend, even to anticipate his de- 
votion to his Mother who had nat- 
urally turned to him with an ex- 
cluding kind of affection, preémpt- 
ing at once an unquestioning pre- 
dominance in his existence. Not 
that he had ever been conscious of 
anything unduly sacrificial. His 
Mother had merely taken the place 
which, hitherto, fate had appeared 
to be reserving for Agatha. Nomi- 
nally at least he was the head of an 
establishment, and finding himself 
carefully nurtured, well-housed, 
well-fed, and much deferred to, he 
had accepted with submissive grati- 
tude the réle of only son of a widow. 
His interest in Agatha, as it ceased 
to have any practical significance, 
had become more and more dissi- 
pated until it had found an attenu- 


ated expression in the exchange of 
greeting cards at Christmas and an 
occasional verbal message of good 
will intrusted to some chance com- 
mon acquaintance or mutual friend. 
Now, since his Mother’s death, he 
had thought a great deal about 
Agatha and Jeffrey and the old 
days. He was desperately lonely, 
with a pathetic sort of craving for 
care and love and protection. His 
return to Jeffrey had been im- 
pelled by an unreasoning conscious- 
ness that Agatha had never mar- 
ried. No one could have imagined, 
to see him immaculate, precise, 
self-contained, breakfasting at his 
table in the dining-room or teeing 
his golf-ball on the links with a 
kind of deliberate calm, how tumul- 
tuous was the beating of his forlorn 
little heart under his silk shirt 
whenever he contemplated going 
back to his large, silent house with. 
its corps of impersonal, expectant 
servants. Only when he was with 
Agatha did he lose the terrifying 
sense of being cast adrift, unac- 
knowledged, like some stray dog or 
child to whom people say a kind 
word and then pass on. Agatha re- 
minded him of his Mother. She 
had the same restful quality of 
possessiveness. With his Mother 
one had not needed to strive for 
justification, one merely belonged. 
Then there was also the matter of 
tea. It always threw him into a 
panic to be asked how he would 
take his tea. As if one should have 
to reach a decision about a trifle 
like that! Agatha’s way was like 
his Mother’s—a little pause as if 
waiting: for a possible suggestion, 
then without more ado one lump of 
sugar, the cream, the tea and a dash 
of cream again if the tea were very 
hot. The tea alone showed that 
they were made for each other. 
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This was not the first time that 
they had taken the Strawberry Hill 
walk together. But the other days 
had been much warmer and they 
had loitered more. Herbert had 
taken it for granted that it would 
be the same again. He was disap- 
pointed that the air, vigorous and 
so keen as to suggest frost, did not 
invite to leisurely pace and conver- 
sational intimacies. It was a pity 
too for Agatha to forge ahead so. 
Really, she seemed to be hardly 
conscious of his presence. It was 
not going to be easy at this rate to 
bring off the conversation that he 
had planned before he went to bed 
last night. Perhaps it would be 
sheltered and sunny on the bench 
at the edge of the pine grove top- 
ping the hill. He would wait until 
they reached it to enact the scene 
that he had actually had under re- 
hearsal in his bedroom at the Inn. 
He had even said some of his lines, 


if one might call them so, to his 


own mirrored image. He had seen 
nothing absurd in this, for being of 
a cautious, deliberate nature he had 
considered it wise to have his plan 
of action well-conceived. 

“You have perhaps wondered, 
Agatha, why I should have come to 
Jeffrey this autumn?” . . . That was 
his opening speech and he had de- 
cided that in giving it, his tones 
should be firm and low. It had 
sounded very well, he thought, as 
he had practiced it before the mir- 
ror. But first he had locked the 
door, and donned his blue and 
white striped pyjamas, neatly fas- 
tening the silk frogs. He did not 
realize how foolish he looked, 
perched astride a chair before the 
looking-glass, his chin resting 
against his folded hands. Although 
much too earnest to see anything 
amusing in the frowsy hair and 


flustered face peering out at him, 
he did once or twice glance appre- 
hensively towards the door to make 
sure that besides locking it he had 
shot the bolt. He would not have 
very much fancied having his re- 
hearsal interrupted by the ill-timed 
entrance of a chambermaid bearing 
a hot-water jug or his extra blan- 
kets. As he waived aside Agatha’s 
anticipated objections to their ma- 
ture years, he grew positively ar- 
dent, and his earnest admiring gaze 
had sought the glass all unmindful 
of his incongruous striped pyjamas. 

“I have always cared for you, 
Agatha,”—the final declaration had 
just the right ring of determined en- 
treaty, “but now that I know how 
much I love you, I find that I cannot 
live without you.” 

Well-satisfied, he had snapped 
out the light and climbed into bed. 

But after all, the actual scene 
was not set quite to his taste. Pon- 
dering his projected proposal, he 
must unwittingly have slowed 
down. They were well on towards 
the brow of the hill, and Agatha, 
seemingly tireless, was quite a defi- 
nite distance in front of him. He 
scrambled on as uncomfortable as 
a man may be who is subtly aware 
that circumstances are rendering 
him insignificant and negligible in 
his own eyes and in those of the 
lady to whom he is about to offer 
marriage. Naturally he could not 
shout his remarks after her, nor 
would he bring himself to request- 
ing her to alter her pace. So he in- 
dulged in a spasm of coughing as 
loud and prolonged as his scanty 
breath would permit, and awaited 
the result. The effect, however dis- 
concerting, was immediate. Agatha 
turned quickly. 

“Why Herbert,” she said, paus- 
ing for him to overtake her, “have 
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I been walking too fast? Do par- 
don me. Do you know, I had al- 
most forgotten that I was not alone. 
I was wondering whether to write 
to Cook’s to-night and get the re- 
fusal of a stateroom on the Cym- 
bria’s Mediterranean Cruise in Feb- 
ruary. What would you do?” 
Herbert felt thoroughly upset. 
This was quite different from any- 
thing that he had anticipated. 
February, if it had taken any defi- 
nite shape in his mind, had shown 
Agatha pouring tea in the sumptu- 
ous shelter of the Armstrong fam- 
ily mansion, or accompanying him 
to the Armstrong box at the opera. 
He had already registered a mental 
protest against a long engagement. 
Now at last he had come up with 
her, and slightly out of breath he 
looked searchingly into her eyes. 
Never before had he noticed how 
very light they were—gray to be 
sure, but with a cold pallor like 


crystal, and with as hard and un- 
winking a light prisoned in their 


depths. They were far-sighted 
eyes; their glance trained some- 
where into the indeterminate dis- 
tance beyond him did not help him 
to overcome the growing timidity 
which seemed to be blotting out his 
preconceived resoluteness. 

“What would you do?” she re- 
iterated. 

Herbert realized that he could 
not after all wait for sunshine and 
the shelter of the pines at the sum- 
mit of the hill. The directness of 
her question came to him as a chal- 
lenge. It was now or never. If her 
line of thought did not seem wholly 
auspicious, at least it offered him 
an opening from which he resolved 
not to withdraw. “There is a tide 
in the affairs of men,” he reminded 
himself, and then from sheer fright 
could not even in thought carry on 


the quotation. The wind had risen 
perceptibly so that he had to clutch 
his hat to keep it from blowing 
away. He sensed keenly his lack of 
dignity, standing in the gusty wind 
holding his hat on, while he made 
tender protestations to the lady of 
his heart. But uppermost in his 
mind, as with an unseasoned actor 
who finds that the stage directions 
have been tampered with, was the 
determination to go on with his 
lines. 

“Let me answer your question by 
another,” he commenced in a voice 
that quavered despite his fierce en- 
deavor to keep it firm and low, “you 
have perhaps wondered, Agatha, 
why I should have come to Jeffrey 
this autumn?” 

“Can’t say that I have,” came her 
curt reply, “I’m not much given to 
speculating about other people’s 
affairs—too busy looking after my 
own, I suppose. But it’s been more 
than jolly having you here Herbert 
—quite like old times.” 

Herbert felt horribly muddled. 
His cue had not reached him prop- 
erly. To be sure, she had men- 
tioned the past but in describing it 
the word “jolly” was the last one in 
the world which she should just 
then have used. He proceeded 
however with his next speech—the 
one about the possibility of her not 
being unmindful of what had been. 

“You mean about your losing 
your Mother?” She queried with 
such ready sympathy that he 
brightened a little. “Of course I’m 
not unmindful of it. That’s one 
reason I’ve liked having you here. 
I’m really a very loyal soul and I’ve 
been quite happy to feel that I could 
cheer you up. You know, Herbert, 
I’m over forty now and single wom- 
en have to guard against growing 
selfish. It’s amazingly easy to grow 
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selfish when you’re leading an 
agreeable care-free life like mine. 
I’m so engrossed you see that I 
scarcely ever remember that every- 
one isn’t getting the same fun out 
of life that I am.” 

He blinked in perplexity. There 
was no doubt that this time he had 
missed his cue completely, but he 
knew his part and he was deter- 
mined to proceed. 

“But Agatha,” he said, attempt- 
ing vainly to achieve a voice which 
did not sound tremulous, “I love 
you, and I cannot live without you.” 

Agatha looked at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“Herbert Armstrong!” she ejac- 
ulated sharply, “What are you talk- 
ing about?” Whereat Herbert, 
striving to attain the firm compo- 
sure of his rehearsal, repeated with 
weak insistence, “I cannot live 
without you.” 

“Pshaw!” said Agatha. “Of 
course you can. Or at least you'll 
have to, for I can perfectly well live 
without you.” 

Herbert flushed deeply, but his 
shame was as much for Agatha as 
for himself. He felt a sort of apolo- 
getic anguish that anyone could of- 
fer such gratuitous cruelty to an- 
other human being, least of all to a 
bereaved man seeking a partner 
for his solitude. Years ago, when 
as a boy he had substituted for the 
pitcher on his school ball-team, he 
had experienced such an agonizing 
humiliation. He thought of it now 
as he felt a lump forming in his 
throat. How distressing if he 
should weep, though his tears 
would rise as much from anger as 
from grief! To be thus snubbed, 
ridiculed, was unbearable! The mo- 
ment passed, and gathering himself 
with a dignity that had in it some- 
thing of pathos, he said simply, “I 


think, Agatha, that we will say no 
more about it.” 

“Oh! Herbert, do excuse me. I’m 
more than sorry! I didn’t think, I 
don’t think now—that you really 
care—at least not in the way you 
think you do. And you must for- 
give me, you really must. Only 
don’t talk any more of something 
that would only spoil our pleasant 
friendship.” 

So that was how she regarded 
marriage with him—as something 
that would spoil their friendship! 
He felt utterly rebuffed, sickened as 
by a sudden blow or fall. “Let us 
say no more about it,” he repeated 
dully, and continued with some 
triviality about the weather. 

The October afternoon was flam- 
ing to its close as he held open the 
tiny gate at the bottom of her gar- 
den walk. He stood in shadow un- 
der the thick foliage of a great 
horse-chestnut tree and looked past 
flower-beds radiant in the sunset 
towards the house, its windowpanes 
gleaming with reflected gold. 

“Won’t you come in Herbert,” 
she asked with genuine warmth 
and kindliness. “I told Anna to lay 
the fire and we're going to have 
seed-cake.” 

Seed-cake was a prime favorite 
with Herbert. Only for a moment 
did he hesitate, as he glimpsed 
through the window a trim, uni- 
formed maid moving about the 
tempting table laden with goodies 
and sparkling silver. Should he 
capitulate, take the snub and try to 
crawl back to some renewal of the 
old friendly relation? Remember- 
ing the stinging mockery of her re- 
fusal his manhood reasserted itself. 

“No, Agatha,” he murmured, and 
then recalling himself to his vaunted 
courtesy, he said clearly, “I thank 
you, Agatha, no.” 
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The gate clicked; the door opened 
and closed; a spicy odor of seed- 
cake floated out to where he stood 
in shadow, a veritable Adam ex- 
cluded from the paradise of his lost 
hopes. 

The Inn lay perhaps a mile dis- 
tant from Agatha’s cottage. He 
plodded on wearily, hardly noting 
a detail along the way. The opaque 
light that came as the early sunset 
faded, thickened the air to dusk. 
Soon it would be dark, he reflected, 
as he turned at the driveway lead- 
ing to the Inn. The autumn days 
drew quickly to a close now and 
there was scarcely a pause between 
sunset and darkness. In less than 


a week he would be once more at 
home—home with its bleak stateli- 
ness and solitary gloom. He was 
overwhelmed with the dread of his 
own petty loneliness in a world 
where people all seemed so definite- 
ly to belong to each other. His rev- 


erie was interrupted by a pattering 
sound coming along over the gravel 
behind him. A dog trotted by with 
uncertain, hesitating gait, a fawn- 
ing, mournful dog that he had seen 
sniffing at the caddies in the locker- 
house. He recognized it in the dim 
light from its white color, and sinu- 
ous slinking shape. A lady emerged 
from the Inn walking swiftly to- 
wards them. The dog, with an ill- 
considered impulse to friendliness, 
loped forward and jumped up to 
lick her hand. She caught him a 
smart blow with the swagger stick 
that she was carrying, “Get down,” 
she cried sharply, “you brute!” 
The poor beast yelped and darted 
away, whining and whimpering. 
Herbert felt for the cur a sort of 
embarrassed sympathy. He wished 
that he had not witnessed the epi- 
sode. It struck him as being loath- 
some in its suggested similarity. 


The purring of tires over the peb- 
bles and the toot of a motor horn 
caused him to jump to one side. A 
limousine rolled up to the open 
door, through which fell a beam of 
light, pale against the fading day. 
As a lady stepped out, a faint glid- 
ing form detached itself from the 
blackness of a clump of shrubbery 
and crawled forward. It was the 
cur again. He came skulking up to 
where she stood, giving her final 
directions to the chauffeur. Her- 
bert winced to see the wretched 
beast nozzle timidly against her 
hand. 

“You poor fool!” he muttered bit- 
terly. 

But the lady bent over and patted 
the creature’s head. 

“Nice doggie,” she said kindly, 
“nice old doggie!” 

The dog’s tail wagged ecstatically, 
curveting in a perfect bow of joyful 
gratitude. 

Herbert, walking up slowly, saw 
an envelope flutter from the open 
handbag on her arm. He hastened 
forward, but the door closed on her 
before he could overtake her. 

He picked up the envelope. It 
was open, inclosed a letter, and 
bore the superscription, “Mrs. Sam- 
uel Brixen.” Herbert’s spirits, 
which for some unaccountable rea- 
son had risen, flagged again. Why 
should the address matter in the 
least to him? What possible differ- 
ence could it make whether the 
woman was married or not? At 
first he had had an impulse to run 
after her with the letter. Now he 
decided that he would give it to the 
office clerk to put in her mail-box. 
But when on entering the lobby he 
saw her searching carefully through 
her bag, he had no choice but to 
step over and with one of his court- 
ly little bows hand her the letter. 
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“I believe you dropped this, Mrs. 
Brixen.” 

She turned in bewilderment, then, 
seeing the envelope which he was 
holding towards her, address upper- 
most, she laughed lightly—a rip- 
pling laugh, kind and gentle. 

“Oh! I see—you’ve picked up the 
very thing I’m missing. It’s a rather 
important business letter that I 
must forward to my lawyer. But 
it’s not addressed to me. It’s to my 
sister. She is Mrs. Samuel Brixen. 
My name is Perkins. Thank you 
so much. I’m awfully glad you 
picked it up. It really would have 
been most embarrassing if I'd lost 
a” 

Herbert felt very much at ease. 
The eyes looking straight into his 
held shadowy smiles glinting like 
sunlight caught in the shoals of a 
stream. Their glance proffered 


friendship. He blurted something 
about having watched her with the 


dog. 

“Poor fellow,” she said, “I had 
noticed him on the links this morn- 
ing. Everyone seemed to be cuf- 
fing him about, and I’m sure I don’t 
know why he hadn’t entirely lost 
confidence in the human race. It 
was high time some one gave him a 
kind word. I’m awfully fond of 
animals—you know the trite old 
saying that animals and children 
always know who likes them.” 

“They don’t always know who 
doesn’t like them then,” said Her- 
bert, and told her of the rebuff her 
four-footed friend had received in 
payment for his first advances. 

“Too bad!” she said, as she moved 
away, “I couldn’t bear to strike a 
dog. Thank you for the letter.” 

Herbert had almost hoped that 
she would have asked his name. 
Why should she have done so how- 
ever? There had been nothing in 


their exchange to warrant it. On 
the whole, he was glad that things 
had rested as they were. “Perkins,” 
he repeated to himself. That was 
the name that she had given him. 
He strolled across to the office and 
opened the register—there were not 
many entries these days; more de- 
partures than arrivals. That was 
the name fourth from the bottom, 
inscribed in a graceful sloping hand, 
the tops of the loops heavily shaded. 
“Miss Charlotte Perkins,” he read, 
“Alconia, Long Island.” Herbert’s 
heart gave a throb of surprise and 
pleasure. Actually she lived within 
motoring distance of him! Then 
he might see her after he had re- 
turned to town. She was unmar- 
ried! Something told him that to 
be perfectly consistent, he should 
not be thinking of Miss Perkins at 
all, but of Agatha—Agatha who 
had yesterday seemed so essential 
and for whom he now had no feel- 
ing except a bitterness verging on 
abhorrence. His injured dignity 
smarted as he remembered the 
snubbing to which she had sub- 
jected him. No, after all there was 
nothing incongruous in rejoicing 
that Miss Perkins was single and 
that she lived in Alconia. 

“Know Miss Perkins?” asked the 
clerk. “I saw that you were speak- 
ing to her.” 

“No,” briefly replied Herbert who 
disliked to be familiar with infe- 
riors. But, he added inconsequent- 
ly, “she seems extremely pleas- 
ant.” 

“Pleasant”—the clerk grew en- 
thusiastic, “I'll say she’s pleasant! 
She is one lovely woman. That’s 
what she is. And she has had a 
pretty raw deal too.” Herbert lis- 
tened with avid attention. He 
could not bring himself to ques- 
tioning. Indeed, even such a nega- 
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tive indulgence in gossip as to be a 
silent listener strained his code. 
Yet he burned to know why Char- 
lotte Perkins had had a raw deal. 
The loquacious clerk, however, re- 
quired no further encouragement. 

“The man she was going to marry 
skipped with some one else’s wife,” 
he continued. “Not that she isn’t 
well-off to be rid of him. And I 
don’t think that she cared much 
about him somehow. It was just 
that their names had been coupled 
together ever since they were kids. 
One of those matter-of-fact things 
that people drift into when they get 
along towards middle-age. But 
say,” he confided, “she is a real 
thoroughbred. Everyone on the 
staff is crazy about her. She has 
the disposition of an angel. I don’t 
suppose she could hate her worst 
enemy.” 

Herbert bowed his acknowledg- 
ments and went to dress for dinner. 


In his room a pall of solitude en- 
veloped him. The episodes of the 
afternoon came back to him one by 


one. Agatha, self-contained and 
resolute striding before him. Him- 
self, ineffectually uttering those ab- 
surd exaggerations like some ro- 
mantic school-girl’s hero. Himself, 
insignificant, clutching his miser- 
able hat; what an ass he had been! 
How he should loathe the recollec- 
tion of his holidays when he was 
back in the staid magnificence 
awaiting him at home. He hated 
himself—but even more he hated 
Agatha! How had he so mistaken 
her? Again he pictured the mon- 
grel, slinking from one woman to 
the next. “Well?” he asked himself 
defiantly, “well, why not?” He tied 
his necktie with methodical preci- 
sion, pinched the bows together, 
and sat down in utter dejection. 
Roused at length by the dinner 


gong, he descended to the dining- 
room. Walking along the strip of 
polished floor that flowed like a 
river to the island of space where 
his table was moored, his attention 
was fixed by a glance from some 
one at a side-table. Turning in 
perfunctory acknowledgment he en- 
countered the smiling eyes of Miss 
Perkins. She was dressed in a 
draped gown of some soft black 
stuff above which her coppery hair 
shone like a glowing flower-top. 
He had not realized until now how 
handsome she was. Women of her 
type never looked their best hatted 
and cloaked. As he paused to bow 
with customary formality, she 
beckoned to him. 

“I want you to say ‘how d’you do’ 
to my sister,” she said, indicating 
the lady who sat beside her, “Mrs. 
Brixen, whose letter you were so 
good as to return to me. We were. 
wondering if you would care to 
drink coffee with us in the sun 
room? The house is emptying so 
rapidly that we who are left must 
be very good to each other, mustn’t 
we?” 

As she spoke, the shadowy smiles 
lurking in the tawny depths of her 
eyes flashed out, and her face was 
radiant with kindness. 

“You are more than kind,” he 
stammered in grateful bewilder- 
ment, “more than kind—I should 
like it very much. Very much in- 
deed!” 

He passed to his own table, 
where he ate his dinner in a maze 
of tangled impressions. Above 
these predominated a conscious- 
ness of soft brown eyes contrasting 
agreeably with crystal orbs of pale 
shadeless gray. 

Seated later between the two 
ladies at a little table, he was 
flooded with the restful conscious- 
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ness of being cared for, taken over, 
as it were, by these two gracious 
women. Charlotte poured the cof- 
fee. With a feeling almost of guilt 


he realized that, even though only 
he was calling her 
She rose and pushed 


in thought, 
“Charlotte.” 
a button. 

“Bring some cream for Mr. Arm- 
strong’s coffee,” she said to the 
waiter with unhesitant decision. 
“You see, I know your name, for I 
heard your caddy speak it when 
you were called to the first tee.” 

“I did not see you,” said Herbert, 
forgetful for the moment of the di- 
rection in which his thoughts had 
been traveling that morning. His 
experiences earlier in the day now 
seemed unbelievably unreal, as if 
they had happened in a book which 
he had read and laid aside long ago. 

She was pouring his coffee as they 
talked, first a lump of sugar, then 
a little cream, and after the coffee 
another dash of cream before she 
handed him the cup. Her own cof- 
fee, as he noticed, she drank black. 

“How did you know,” he mum- 
bled, “I mean ...er... that...” 

“How did I know that you liked 
both cream and sugar?” —her 
rippling laugh was delightful to 
hear. “Why all you men do, I no- 
tice. Only nobody ever bothers to 
give it to you and you are too good- 
natured or too lazy to ask for it, 
which is it?” 

Herbert’s answer could hardly 
seem to her to be related to her 
question. As a matter of fact, the 
connection in his own mind was in- 
stant and definite. 

“Would you care to walk up 
Strawberry Hill to-morrow? There 
isn’t much else to do in the after- 
noons.” He blushed, conscious that 
the brevity of their acquaintance 
hardly justified the invitation. 


“TI should love it. But Clara can’t 
go, can you Clara? And if you are 
a genuine ‘hiker’ you won’t want 
me. Clara considers my stroll posi- 
tively Victorian! She declares that 
I really don’t know how to walk. 
Don’t you, Clara? But where’s the 
use of rushing and _ tumbling 
through life when one is nearing 
forty? I must admit that it doesn’t 
interest me in the least. Let the 
youngsters do the pushing!” 

A mellow sense of well-being 
flowed over Herbert as he sipped 
his coffee and sat with down-cast 
eyes. Perhaps to-morrow would be 
one of those hazy Indian summer 
days when he could wear flannels. 

Later, after saying good-night, he 
entered his room and bolted the 
door. The blue and white pyjamas 
had been carefully laid out on 
his bed. He thrust them into his 
laundry bag and took from the 
wardrobe the orchid suit. This was 
Wednesday, and although there was 
a twenty-four-hour laundry service 
in the hotel, he was loyalty itself in 
his adherence to the bi-weekly 
schedule established by the dragon- 
ess who had served his Mother’s 
household for nearly twenty years. 
In the light-heartedness of renewed 
happiness he indulged in the unac- 
customed informality of lighting a 
cigarette in his bedroom. The 
shade of the window swayed in- 
ward. So the wind had gone South! 
To-morrow would be warm then, 
after all. He drew his chair to the 
mirror, carefully pressed every 
spark from the lighted end of his 
cigarette and gazed into the glass. 
The eyes that he fancied he saw 
looking back at him were luminous 
and brown and they held shadowy 
laughter. He hitched his chair 
closer, and stared intently at his 
own image. To-morrow would be 
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too soon undoubtedly. But one 
never knew. One could say almost 
anything to those smiling friendly 
eyes. This time there should be 
no preliminaries, no lines of ex- 


but when the time came, he would 
go straight to the point. He leaned 
forward. 

“Charlotte,” he said in low, firm 
tones, “Charlotte, I love you and I 


planation. Not to-morrow, perhaps, cannot live without you!” 





TO MY GUARDIAN ANGEL 
By Mary A. McMAKIN 


Dear Spirit, I would make a tiny plea, 

Thou, who frequentest Heaven’s court must know 
The little rules of saintly courtesy, 

The niceties that vex my poor heart so. 


In Earth’s untutored ways I have been bred 
Well-meaning, but devoid of any grace, 

I grieve to think that after I am dead 
I shall be rustic in that holy place. 


Through thy wise teaching, Comrade, wilt thou please 
To verse me in the ways of Paradise, 

That saints will be astonished at my ease 
Though God may have a twinkle in His Eyes! 
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The Immorality of Some Religious Art 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


r sin be the negation of the nat- 
ural law, its act implies a loss of 
a sense of proportion. The sinner 
is out of drawing in the world pic- 
ture. Sin, therefore, is ugly; that 
is an accepted platitude, but to say 
that ugliness is sin oversteps as yet 
the boundaries of our zsthetic im- 
agination. Yet, that there may ex- 
ist a definite spiritual reaction for 
good or for bad in design, is the 
burden of our argument. 
Although one does not often hear 
of an ugly house being blamed 
for the sins of its inmates, Ches- 
terton has made the relationship 
between moral and artistic obliquity 
the theme of one of his Father 
Brown stories, in which the plot 
hinges upon the criminality latent 
in crooked dimensions and lines. 
That story came vividly to my 
mind when I was taken some years 
ago to see a newly transplanted 
garden. The original garden was 
unknown to me but it had borne a 
good reputation. It had been a garden 
of respectable maturity, formal in 
design and squarely planted on a 
hillside. It was removed to a semi- 
oval hollow. Clearly it was an oc- 
casion demanding much caution, 
but unfortunately haste was ex- 
pedient; the garden was recklessly 
imbedded in the new soil and, like 
the hastily gummed on stamp which 
never finds the corner of its enve- 
lope, that garden never found the 
axis of the oval. Its attempt at 
symmetry was a revolt against its 
natural surroundings; its center 
was askew; each path converged to- 


wards just the wrong point. From 
no matter what angle it was viewed, 
nothing was straight. It really 
seemed providential that it was not 
visible from any house, for its rest- 
less formlessness might have had 
unsettling, if not malign, results. 
Certainly one glance at its general 
crookedness was enough to upset 
all mental harmony. The garden 
continued to be a source of perpet- 
ual worry and annoyance despite 
all the money and effort that were 
spent upon it. It has finally been 
obliterated. 

Once again Father Brown’s the- 
ory of the sinister quality of bad 
proportions was forcibly brought to 
my attention when I passed an 
hour or two alone in a strange 
apartment. It had seemed odd to 
us that the friends who owned it 
were so often ailing, but as I sat 
there a sense of unrest and oppres- 
sion stole over me. Then I noticed 
that nothing in that apartment was 
straight. It was on a corner on 
Riverside Drive where the block is 
not square but eliptical. Against 
the curve of the outer wall—or in 
spite of it—the builder had at- 
tempted a straight suite of rooms 
opening into each with square door- 
ways, but such was the utter lack 
of coérdination with the rounded 
wall of the house that, as one looked 
through the three doorways, each 
jumped further and further out of 
alignment. It was the same opti- 
cal illusion in a minor way as the 
trick houses in Coney Island where 
mirrors and inverted planes make 
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a flood appear to heave up and 
down which is really stationary and 
flat. 

The influence of form upon men- 
tal well-being was a _ recognized 
factor among the Greeks whose 
medical science was based upon 
the interlocking relation between 
spiritual and physical health. Pater 
has pictured this in the visit of the 
young Marius to the temple of 
#Esculapius. There, as Marius 
wakens in the early morning, a 
priest of the healing brotherhood 
enters and propounds to him the 
art of “being made perfect by the 
love of visible beauty.” 


“To keep the eye clear by a sort 
of exquisite personal alacrity and 
cleanliness extending even to his 
dwelling place; . . . to meditate 
much on beautiful visible objects 
... to avoid zealously on his way 
through the world everything re- 


pugnant to sight. 

“And if thou wouldst have all 
about thee like the colors of some 
fresh picture in a clear light, be 
temperate in all things and of a 
peaceful mind.” 


In short to cultivate “an outward 
imagery identifying itself with un- 
seen moralities.” The impression 
made upon Marius of the beauty 
and harmony of the Temple itself 
was something that always re- 
mained with him. The garden in a 
flood of sunlight; the ceremonial 
lights burning here and there in the 
high arched corridor; the pervad- 
ing sense of peace and clean sim- 
plicity and spacious order made his 
heart bound. How very different 
must be the reaction of any patient 
who steps up to the desk of one of 
our own city hospitals! 

Our hospitals are designed for 


the convenience of science; the dis- 
comfort of germs; the severe sani- 
tation of the patient and an honest 
disregard for beauty. How many 
modern doctors or penologists 
would take seriously the sugges- 
tion that really good interior pro- 
portions, a charming window or 
doorway might have a practical 
therapeutic value with prisoners or 
patients? 

Architecture and decoration were 
created to meet the social and eco- 
nomic needs of their periods, and 
in their turn, not only reflect but 
must react as well upon the ideals 
of their centuries. The castellated 
heights of feudal strongholds were 
a sympathetic background for mys- 
tical religion and the quixotic eth- 
ics of chivalry. The grave dignity 
of Gothic stonework is mirrored in 
Dante and Giotto. When intrigue 
began to supersede the mailed fist 
and secret passages honeycombed 
the walls and slunk to cover under 
tapestries, art, released from bat- 
tlements, was reborn. But chivalry 
declined. There was a moral worm 
in the core of the Renaissance 
which began to show itself exter- 
nally when, as Spengler expresses 
it, “the pure lines of the Italian 
facades became ineffectual and the 
constructive dissolved into the 
decorative.” As da Vinci’s and 
Angelo’s interest in human form 
and anatomy slid into Rubens’ in- 
terest in the flesh, over decoration 
turned Baroque. The sweetness of 
Correggio subsided in the sentimen- 
tality of Guido Reni and Murillo; 
Baroque burgeoned into the Rococo. 

In England, the Renaissance was 
housed in the confiscated monas- 
teries whose remodeling resulted in 
the panels which softened so beau- 
tifully the severity of bare stone 
walls. The human and spiritual 
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grandeur of Elizabethan literature 
is a blending of the Tudor with the 
Medieval. It was when the elabora- 
tion of wood carving ushered in the 
substantial complications of the 
Jacobean period and Van Dyck 
was replaced by Lely that the over- 
written Restoration comedies con- 
tributed their coarse and intricate 
innuendos. 

The sudden increase in the 
world’s wealth in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries built count- 
less new homes in England and the 
great community palace of Ver- 
sailles. The expense of handmade 
furniture may have been somewhat 
responsible for the empty elegance 
of the French salons and the great 
Georgian houses, but the lilt of Ad- 
dison’s and Gibbons’s paragraphs; 
the eloquence of Fénelon and St. 
Francis de Sales; the meters of 
Racine, the sense of construction in 
Moliére and Sheridan seem attuned 


to the lofty dimensions, the polished 
floor space of those uncrowded 


apartments. With the Victorians 
comfort took precedence over de- 
sign, and decoration was circum- 
scribed by antimacassars and tidies! 
The parallel between the crowded 
detail of Dickens and the befurbe- 
lowed drawing-rooms of the eighties 
is obvious; there is a more subtle 
one between the gimcrack orna- 
ments, the complacent artificiality 
of Alma-Tadema or Swinburne and 
the specious sentiment of really 
good people like Miss Hemans or 
Wilberforce who were always ready 
to feed the hungry but who felt that 
pauperism was divinely ordained 
and rather a necessary appanage of 
highborn philanthropy. In our own 
century, comfort has widened her 
boundaries; drawing-rooms have 
given way to living-rooms and 
“dens” have superseded salons. In- 


formality is redolent in the popular 
type of umbrageous armchair in 
which the straightest backbone 
must begin to curve. Alert mental 
processes are not the concomitants 
of slipshod attitudes. Could even 
Madame de Deffand’s wit have sur- 
vived the devastating inertia of 
overstuffed furniture? 

It is difficult to tell which has the 
greater effect in confusing the 
thought of modern America, the 
medley of period rooms in the 
houses or the pranks played by the 
architects in the settings they plan 
for their clients. Why should any 
twentieth century New Yorker feel 
at ease in a French castle, a Span- 
ish Mission or an Italian palace? 
There is one architect-decorator 
who has retired on the fortune he 
reaped in remodeling New York’s 
brown stone fronts into a form of 
jazzed Gothic. How many cocktail 
parties take place every night in 
suburban replicas of Puritan kitch- 
ens, it would be hard to calculate. 
No matter what exaggerations mod- 
ernistic furniture and decoration 
may induce, it heralds an advance 
in congruity and logic. Home in- 
terests may even reappear when 
homes become something more real 
than ostentatious and questionable 
museums. 

The most reliable crystallization 
of contemporary art has been pre- 
served for us in man’s places of 
worship. Not so liable to changes 
in customs or fashions, churches 
and temples endure as sentinels of 
past ideals; inscrutable as Stone- 
henge; dominant as Karnak; elu- 
sive as Petra. So insistently did the 
medieval churches of England 
speak to William Cobbett of a for- 
mer age, much more filled with 
faith, that he rewrote for English 
workingmen the history of the Ref- 
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ormation and, though himself a 
Nonconformist, was largely respon- 
sible for the Catholic Emancipation 
Act. 

Here, the first meeting houses 
and churches of the colonists, have 
a distinct and very fine value. So 
often placed midway between two 
settlements, on some knoll above 
the highroad, their grave simplicity 
is prominent and symbolic. Wheth- 
er of brick or native stone or paint- 
ed wood, with columned porch or 
single spire pointing straight above, 
they bespeak a faith that, fearful 
of the suspicion of warmer beauty, 
was virile enough to brave the 
snows of many winters. When the 
Eucharistic Congress assembled in 
Chicago they met once under the 
shadow of one of the famous old 
churches of New England whose 
replica Cardinal Mundelein has 
placed on the Great Lakes of the 
West. To have enriched that se- 
vere shelter of a frontier faith with 
the Divine Presence seems an emi- 
nently American and creative ex- 
periment. A Congregational Church 
is certainly no more alien to Ca- 
tholicism than is Gothic to the 
Protestant. The Church of Eng- 
land was forced into the Gothic and 
after four centuries the Gothic ap- 
pears to be gaining the mastery. 
The Anglo-Catholic movement, so 
much more suitable to the original 
designs of the old cathedrals, has 
gained such ground that in the con- 
troversy over the Prayer Book, it 
unsteadied the foundations of the 
Established Church. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of America 
is here the foremost patron of the 
Gothic, dissimilar as it is in mys- 
tical content to the average Ameri- 
can. The American is not by na- 
ture or training a mystic. He is es- 
sentially a community citizen; pre- 


ferring lectures to books, preaching 
to private prayer. The great lead- 
ers of the Protestant churches are 
inevitably the great orators. The 
non-Catholic thinks of Church, as a 
rule, in terms of the sermon rather 
the service. Wilfrid Meynell once 
said to me that, to him, sermons 
were the worst punishment of the 
Reformation. Greater responsibil- 
ity is placed upon the Catholic for 
his own spiritual advancement. 
Sermons cannot displace the need 
for private meditation. For this 
the Gothic is full of inspiration but 
it was not designed primarily for 
preaching. Its many arches make 
for perilous acoustics. In making 
over the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine into the Gothic, it would 
seem that the ideals of the Angli- 
cans were being given preference. 

An article in the Sunday Times 
some months ago, suggested on the . 
other hand that our banks were the 
real cathedrals of the twentieth 
century, expressing in their func- 
tion the great national ideals of 
capital and credit—the equable cre- 
ation and sane expenditure of ma- 
terial wealth. Is it a commentary 
upon this statement that in so many 
smaller towns, the bank building is 
usually better and of more solid 
design than the average church? 

In the United States, the Catholic 
Church has certainly not stood for 
visible beauty. Indeed that is stat- 
ing a sad fact very temperately. 
Our churches have too often be- 
trayed every canon of good art, 
even of good taste. They were, 
perhaps, no uglier than the cities 
about them; cities built in furious 
haste by a population absorbed in 
work and increased with unnatural 
rapidity by immigration. Churches 
were given altars and pews just as 
the tenements were given fire es- 
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capes and bathtubs. Architecture 
was left to the contractor; decora- 
tion to job painters with stencils. 
And the statues! What does statue 
connote to most American Catho- 
lics? Time was when the greatest 
artists humbly chiseled out their 
ideals in stone. Have the plaster 
mockeries pressed out wholesale 
from a mold by unbelieving hands 
any connection with sculpture, the 
basic art of the ages? For years 
my own respect for St. Joseph was 
overshadowed by the mawkish fig- 
ures with their lilies which still per- 
sist in my mind at the mention of 
his name. If prayer books need the 
Imprimatur before publication, why 
not statues before they are perpe- 
trated? 

One of our most famous mission- 
ers once preached in a church 
which seemed the terminus of bad 
taste. He had difficulty in keeping 


the highly colored horrors about 


him from impinging on his sermon. 
As he came down from the pulpit 
his wearied eye saw written up as a 
text over the garish sanctuary, the 
words from Genesis used in the 
Mass for the Dedication of a 
Church: 


TERRIBILIS EST LOCUS ISTE. 


He thanked God that he had not 
noticed them before his sermon. 
We must thank God too that 
even in the last decade there has 
been a remarkable trend for the bet- 
ter in church architecture. In that 
wilderness of ill-built homes—the 
Bronx—I stumbled this Spring 
upon a hidden treasure. It is a 
lamentable truth that usually in 
strange churches, one makes one’s 
way to the altar and then reso- 
lutely closes one’s perceptive facul- 
ties to the pious incongruities about 


one. This time my eye was more 
distracted by the amazing excel- 
lence of the detail. The church 
had real design and proportion; the 
sanctuary and altars were simple 
and fine; the statues, hand-carved. 
The rector has since told me that at 
first his congregation missed their 
familiar chromo-colored saints and 
kaleidoscopic stenciled walls but 
that gradually they were beginning 
to appreciate and care for what he 
had been able to give them. That 
church will probably influence not 
only its parishioners but the whole 
neighborhood. 

The Roman liturgy has never 
thrived in uncongenial surround- 
ings. The music in our churches 
has been in keeping with their 
ornamentation. Florid masses and 
imitation, many-hued marble are 
quite sympathetic. With good 
architecture and Gregorian choirs, 
the use of the Missal is gradually 
displacing the books of devotion 
with their ejaculatory devotions. 
There is still great need, however, 
for an ecclesiastical art center 
which seems by right of tradition 
to be a Benedictine function. 

That the intrinsic light of the 
Church should have guided and at- 
tracted so many despite these out- 
ward handicaps emphasizes the Di- 
vine Presence on our altars. The 
most desperate, if well-meaning, ef- 
forts of man can do nothing even to 
superficially disfigure that essence 
of all beauty. But as the ideal of 
the Church is perfection she must 
always be raising the standard of 
her children. She must be in the 
van of art and science and music 
and all the fine things of the world. 
It is true that beautiful churches 
and choirs and even largely at- 
tended services are not the inner 
flame that keeps afire the spiritual 
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spark of this universe. That comes 
from the individual communion of 
souls with God as wrought in the 
sacraments. This is not only ad- 
mitted but stressed by such a mod- 
ern philosopher and non-church- 
man as Keyserling. But for that 
close union with God, meditation 
and silent prayer are essential. 
That was well understood by the 
old architects in their great, still in- 
teriors. Now, except for the blind- 
man, there is certainly no incentive 
and even great difficulty for peace- 
ful recollection in very many of our 
churches. A circus billboard can 
hardly be more antagonistic to quiet 
meditation than some of the decora- 
tions. If architecfure and art not 


only represent a spiritual content 


but actually create one, we Ameri- 
can Catholics have much to do to 
preserve the trust of our great herit- 
age. We have rounded the phase 
of being a missionary church in 
most parts of the country. Pros- 
perity has brought another respon- 
sibility. It is for us now to crystal- 
lize gloriously the inner beauty 
that is ours in outward form; to in- 
filtrate with harmony and beauty 
the rushing material world about 
us. If ugliness has anything in 
common with sin, then it has no 
more place in our churches than 
slums in our cities, or nettles in the 
garden of our souls. There must 
be no “locus terribilis” other than 
the terrible and transcendent beau- 
ty of the Living Presence of Christ. 


HARVEST 


By E Lua FrRANcis GILBERT 


Tue fields are white with harvest, 
The lambs of spring have grown 

To sheep, and we, who watched them 
Together, are alone. 


The fields are white with harvest, 
But fall finds us apart... 

Is loneliness the only 

Harvest of the heart? 
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By I. J. SEMPER 


R the past two decades H. L. 

Mencken has been the bane of 
American educators—a “hard- 
boiled heretic,” full of sound and 
fury, as destructive as an earth- 
quake, as ruthless as a Hun, and 
about as welcome as the Black 
Death. Consult his magnum opus 
on education (Prejudices: Third 
Series) and his various syndicated 
syllabi of pedagogical errors, and 
you will find that, metaphorically 
speaking, he plunges college presi- 
dents into caldrons of boiling oil, 
shoots professors at sight, poisons 
superintendents, ravishes_ school- 
marms, slaughters students en 
masse, bombs parent-teachers as- 
sociations, and burns down the lit- 
tle red schoolhouse to roast the ed- 
ucational pig. And yet in spite of 
all this Schrecklichkeit, it would 
seem that his bark is far worse than 
his bite. Nothing could be more 
significant as indicating not only a 
change of heart in Mr. Mencken 
but even a subconscious pedagogi- 
cal bias than the publication in 
1926 of a college textbook entitled 
Readings from the American Mer- 
cury, edited by a professor of Eng- 
lish with the imprimatur and nihil 
obstat of Mr. Mencken himself. 
This book, which is frankly in- 
tended for the satchels of sopho- 
mores, and which no doubt has gar- 
nered its quota of “adoptions,” is a 
practical text on the art of grow- 
ing the hardy and perennial “flow- 
ers of rhetoric” which bloom in the 
garden of the American Mercury. 
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It is unnecessary to state that its 
chief interest lies in the four chaste 
little essays contributed by Mr. 
Mencken himself. There is, ‘of 
course, grim irony in the thought 
that the future Babbitts of this 
country should be required to take 
Mr. Mencken as a rhetorical model, 
but there can be no question about 
his ability to teach them. He is 
easily the master rhetorician of our 
age, a magician who works wonders 
with words, a veritable Doctor 
Rhetoricus who has taken his de- 
gree Maxima cum laude, not in any 
anemic institution of higher learn- 
ing, but in the wide open spaces of 
journalistic encounter and public 
debate. 

Mr. Mencken’s admirers laud him 
as an artist whose rhetorical de- 
vices, far from being the marks of 
trick or artifice, have the single aim 
of persuading others of the truth 
of what he thinks and feels. It has 
been suggested, however, that he is 
the rhetorician in vacuo, a mere 
dealer in words with a flair for per- 
suasion who, caring little or noth- 
ing for his subject, is content to 
achieve what Professor Irving Bab- 
bitt styles “superior intellectual 
vaudeville.” Whichever view we 
adopt (and most of his readers in- 
cline strongly one way or the other), 
the fact remains that he is a rheto- 
rician for better or for worse. In- 
deed such is the implication of his 
oft-quoted remark: “I think it is 
craftsmanship that I admire most 
in the world.” 
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II 


Like every first-class rhetorician, 
Mr. Mencken possesses an eight- 
cylinder vocabulary which is at once 
the wonder and the despair of his 
critics. For the past quarter of a 
century he has scanned and used 
words as no other writer of our 
generation. His bulky tome, The 
American Language, is an enduring 
monument to his close study of the 
current idiom; and, according to 
his own computation, he has writ- 
ten over 7,500,000 words. If words 
were soldiers, he would rank as a 
field marshal. His amazing vocabu- 
lary is compounded of many sim- 
ples, native and foreign, but its bas- 
ic elements are the common and 
homely words of the dictionary of 
life, as he himself once declared in 
a moment of proud humility: “Well, 
the complaint that I hear most often 
is that my English is unintelligible 
—that it is too full of ‘hard’ words. 
I can imagine nothing more 
astounding. My English is actually 
almost as bald and simple as the 
English of a college yell. My sen- 
tences are short and plainly con- 
structed. I resolutely cultivate the 
most direct manner of statement; 
my vocabulary is deliberately com- 
posed of the words of everyday” 
(Prejudices: Third Series). That 
statement is literally true as far as 
the great bulk of his writing is con- 
cerned. He writes as other men 
talk—in the racy, fluent, tuneful 
idiom of everyday. His vigor and 
his power of suggestion spring from 
the concreteness of his diction—the 
specific word, the homely phrase, 
the striking epithet, the verb full of 
life and movement. Open any of 
the Prejudices at random and you 
will unquestionably run across 
“hard” words, but on examination 
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you will also find that his diction 
in the main is the “language such 
as men do use.” 

But Mr. Mencken would not be a 
genuine virtuoso of words if he did 
not splash around in his vocabulary. 
Like the strong man in the circus, 
he overthrows with abounding vig- 
or, and he likes to give his custom- 
ers a few extra thrills for their 
money. While the bulk and staple 
of his vocabulary is homespun, he 
does not hesitate to use technical 
terms and foreign importations 
when they will display his verbal 
virtuosity. He is well versed in the 
literature of medicine, of music, 
and of many sciences, sacred and 
profane, and out of sheer gusto he 
bombards his readers with the bar- 
baric names of horrible diseases, 
musical marginalia, and the Latin 
and Greek nomenclature of the sci- 
ences. On occasion he turns a 
triple somersault to the tune of 
“harsh, cacophonous chords for 
bombardons and ophicleides in the 
bass clef.” When he cannot find a 
technical term to suit his purpose, 
he coins one with mocking pseudo- 
smarty out of a dog-Latin all 

is own. In his pages not infre- 
quently homo neanderthalensis 
stalks bos taurus; pithecanthropus 
erectus invites his soul with nico- 
tiana tabacum; and homo sapiens, 
when he is not dodging streptococci 
or dosing himself with Bulgarian 
bacilli, cocks a scornful eye at homo 
boobiens. Mr. Mencken has also 
resolutely refused to lower the bars 
on the languages of Continental 
Europe. He believes that a living 
language is like a man suffering 
from small internal hemorrhages, 
and hence that it stands in absolute 
need of “constant transfusions of 
new blood from other tongues.” In 
many cases he draws upon foreign 














sources in the interest of precision. 
The English language has no exact 
and handy equivalents for a num- 
ber of his beloved alienisms; for 
example, agent provocateur, amour 
propre, beau ideal, cliché, con 
amore, demi-monde, haut monde, in 
petto, intelligentsia, Kultur, Welt- 
politik, Weltschmerz. But when he 
sprinkles his pages with foreign lo- 
cutions like aluminados, banderil- 
las, Frauenzimmer, Gelehrien, gen- 
darmerie, Katzenjammer, Kartof- 
felsuppe, plaza de toros, Polizei, 
Privat-Dozenten, which suggests an 
educational holiday tour of Europe, 
it is obvious that he is prompted 
partly by the desire to stage a good 
show and partly by the spirit of 
pure deviltry. 

Perhaps the most spectacular as- 
pect of Mr. Mencken’s vocabulary is 
its range, particularly in words 
which sneer and deride and shrivel. 
If Paul Elmer More classifies him 
among “brawling vulgarians,” if 
Fred Lewis Pattee styles him “a 
vulgar and furiously erupting 
Stromboli,” and if he is often de- 
scribed in the public prints as “a 
critic with whips and scorpions,” it 
is mainly because he possesses in 
an eminent degree a vocabulary of 
vituperation. He is primarily a 
satirist who points his finger of 
scorn at gulls and knaves, and their 
imbecilities. An honor roll of ver- 
‘bal shock troops in his army of 
words which spell contempt and de- 
rision would read as follows: For 
gulls—blanks, boobs, clod-hoppers, 
dolts, dunderheads, goose-steppers, 
half-wits, hinds, idiots, imbeciles, 
morons, numskulls, peasants, pol- 
troons, serfs, vacuums, yahoos and 
yokels. For knaves—back-slappers, 
bigwigs, boob-bumpers, bosh-mon- 
gers, charlatans, cheapjacks, cheer 
leaders, clowns, frauds, go-getters, 
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ignoramuses, magnificoes, medicine 
men, mountebanks, pedants, plati- 
tudinarians, pollyannas, pundits, 
puppets, quacks, rabble-rousers, 
shams, smellers, snoopers, snouters, 
witch-doctors, wowzers and zanies. 
or imbecilities—balderdash, banal- 
ities, bilge, blather, bosh, bugaboos, 
buncombe, bunk, cavortings, clap- 
trap, comstockery, drivel, donkey- 
isms, fudge, gush, hokum, hocus- 
pocus, idiocies, piffle, pishposh, 
puerilities, rumble-bumble, taboos, 
tosh and twaddle. 

It is plain that Mr. Mencken be- 
lieves in calling a spade by its prop- 
er name. If, as he holds, the es- 
sence of good style is fitness, he is 
not to be blamed “for using vulgar 
words for vulgar things.” When he 
manhandles a charlatan he employs 
rors which fit the subject and the 

casion; and here he has the sup- 
port of Macaulay: “The first rule of 
all writing—that rule to which 
every other is subordinate—is that 
the words used by the writer shall 
be such as most fully and precisely 
convey his meaning to the great 
body of his readers. All considera- 
tions about dignity and purity of 
style ought to bend to this consid- 
eration.” It cannot be questioned 
that the strong words used by Mr. 
Mencken, both in denotation and 
connotation, convey his ideas fully 
and precisely. We may not agree 
with him, but we can never mistake 
his meaning. Macaulay’s dictum 
would even justify some of the 
slang with which Mr. Mencken pep- 
pers his philippics. Indeed he him- 
self distinguishes between slang 
which acquires “a special and lim- 
ited meaning, not served by any ex- 
isting locution,” and slang which 
“is adopted by the populace as a 
counter-word” of doubtful signifi- 
cance. In practice, however, he 

















does not always observe this fine 
distinction. The term “wowzer,” 
for instance, to which he is so par- 
tial, may have “a special and lim- 
ited meaning, not served by any ex- 
isting locution,” but the same can 
hardly be predicated of such shop- 
worn counters as “boozehound,” 
“cutie,” “gal,” “souse,” and 
“stewed.” 

No less astounding than his range 
in the use of words is his fertility 
of invention. George Jean Nathan, 
if we credit Mr. Mencken, “carries 
the avoidance of the cliché to the 
length of an idée fixe.” Mr. Mencken 
himself is no less dominated by a 
lively horror of rubber-stamps. He 
coins new words like “booboisie,” 
“grammatomaniacs,” “moronia,” 
“yokelry,” and he weaves old words 
into new and startling patterns. We 
subjoin some typical Menckenisms 
selected at random: anzsthetic to 
ideas, brummagem emotion-squeez- 
ers, by the chautauqua out of The\ 
Atlantic Monthly, coroner’s inquest 
criticism, intellectual Bad Lands, 
making botany obscene, romance in 
baggy breeches, a slaughter-house 
of ideas, swami séances in dark, 
smelly rooms, swathing the bitter 
facts of life in bandages of soft illu- 
sion. Like Matthew Arnold he 
knows how to invent telling nick- 
names, which he uses over and over 
again. Prof., Dr., the rev. clergy, 
Boobus Americanus, the Bible Belt,| 
are familiar examples. Some of his 
most felicitious labels are to be 
found in the titles of articles, as wit- 
ness “A Merchant of Mush” (Henry 
Sydnor Harrison), “Star-Spangled 
Men” (United States army officers), 
“The Ulster Polonius” (George Ber- 
nard Shaw). 

Mr. Mencken’s pages show an un- 
usually large sprinkling of proper 
names, although he rarely quotes 
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from any author, a feat on which 
he prides himself. “My stuff,” he 
once said to a friend, “is not allu- 
sive. That is, I do not adorn it 
with the customary trite quotations 
from Emerson, Goethe, Shakespeare 
and the Bible. I seldom quote even 
the men I admire most, Nietzsche, 
Huxley, Beethoven and Carlyle.” 
He does not quote, it is true; but 
he achieves an equivalent in rhetor- 
ical effect by the frequent use of 
proper names. And like most rhet- 
oricians he loves the ringing roll 
call of resounding proper names. 
Again we take our specimens at 
random: Americans: “Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Sam Adams, Aaron Burr, 
Henry Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
Sumner, Grant, Sherman, Lee.” 
Musicians: “Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Bach, Haydn, 
Handel.” “Femmes de France: 
“Thérése! Sophie! Olympe! Marie!’ 
Suzette! Odette! Denise! Julie!” 
Mr. Mencken deserves the title of 
rhetorical doctor on the score of his 
vocabulary alone. In his choice and 
use of words he has range, idio- 
matic flavor and pungency of phras- 
ing—surely an ideal equipment for 
a satirist. But he is curiously lack- 
ing in words of color. One looks in 
vain for a single splash of scarlet. 
His vocabulary is full of clang, but 
no tint; the hurly-burly of the storm 
is in it, but no rainbow. Perhaps 
the explanation is to be sought in 
the fact that his personal tastes are 
all in favor of music and against 
painting, an art which, with its lack 
of movement, is for him a one- 
legged affair. At any rate he uses 
words for their sound-value and 
movement, with a pronounced lik- 
ing for the stentorian and the tem- 
pestuous. He can roar like a lion; | 
he seldom coos like a dove. He isa 
Wagner with a touch of jazz; his 


if 
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orchestration is almost always 
scored fortissimo and sforzando, 
with saxophones, trumpets and ket- 
tledrums lording it over the flutes 
and harps. 


III 


It is not uncommon to-day to find 
an impressive vocabulary, especial- 
ly in works of a scholarly charac- 
ter, wedded to awkwardness of ex- 
pression as revealed in long, in- 
volved, cacophonous sentences 
weighed down with excess baggage. 
Many a savant who knows words 
is utterly unable to set them to a 
tune and make them dance. In the 
extract which we have already 
quoted, Mr. Mencken describes the 
sentence-structure which he favors 
on principle: “My sentences are 


short and plainly constructed. I 
resolutely cultivate the most direct 


manner of statement.” He is in- 
eed our greatest living master of 
e short sentence; and here we 
have the rhetorical key to his lucid- 
ity, his forcefulness and his anima- 
tion. The following paragraph on 
the Roosevelt of the square deal is 
typical of a sentence-structure 
which is stripped for action: 


“But Roosevelt was never polite 
to an opponent; perhaps a gentle- 
man, by American standards, he 
was surely never a gentle man. In 
a political career of nearly forty 
years he was never even fair to an 
opponent. All of his gabble about 
the square deal was merely so much 
protective coloration, easily expli- 
cable on elementary Freudian 
grounds. No man, facing Roosevelt 
in the heat of controversy, ever ac- 
tually got a square deal. He took 
extravagant advantages; he played 
to the worst idiocies of the mob; he 
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hit below the belt almost habitual- 
ly. One never thinks of him as a 
duelist, say of the school of Dis- 
raeli, Palmerston and, to drop a bit, 
Blaine. One always thinks of him 
as a glorified longshoreman en- 
gaged eternally in cleaning out bar- 
rooms—and not too proud to gouge 
when the inspiration came to him, 
or to bite in the clinches, or to op- 
pose the relatively fragile brass 
knuckles of the code with chair- 
legs, bung-starters, cuspidors, demi- 
johns, and ice-picks” (Prejudices: 
Second Series). 


Mr. Mencken writes with gigan- 
tic gusto, almost with fury, and 
even his bitterest enemies admit 
that he writes well. His sentences 
are epigrammatic in point and vig- 
or and they follow one another like 
bullets from a machine gun. In 
the above quotation he gives us a 
characteristic series of short, stac- 
cato sentences, which mount to a 
swift climax on the argot of the 
defunct saloon. His meaning is 
clear and his movement is rapid. 
He does not wabble; he does not 
qualify; he does not hem or haw; 
he does not lose himself in bypaths 
or blind alleys. The quick succes- 
sion of his ideas and the brevity of 
phrase, clause and sentence, impart 
to his style a tempestuous tempo 
which sweeps the reader along in 
spite of himself. Mr. Mencken 
maintains that the critic should use 
whatever tools will work. “If pills 
ae he gets out his saw. If the saw 

on’t cut, he seizes a club.” In the 
short sentence he has found an ad- 
mirable tool for his destructive criti- 
cism. Indeed he wields it like a 
club to brain his victims by power- 
ful blows delivered in rapid succes- 
sion. 

If the virtues of Mr. Mencken’s 
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foreshortened style are clarity, en- 
ergy and animation, its chief defect 
is a journalistic cocksureness. Ac- 
cording to his biographer, Isaac 
Goldberg, Mr. Mencken’s newspa- 
per training accounts for his “eager- 
ness to reach at once for the 
heart of the matter and to spread 
it forth clearly to the view.” But 
in his effort to clarify, he simplifies 
too much. His statements have no 
qualifications, for he consistently 
refuses to dilute his thought “with 
various discreet whereases.” In 
the brief paragraph on Roosevelt, 
it is either “always” or “never.” 
“Roosevelt was never polite to an 
opponent.”—“He was surely nev- 
er a gentle man.”—“He was never 
even fair to an opponent.”—“One 
never thinks of him.”——“One always 
thinks of him.” All is clear; every- 
thing is easy to explain; nothing is 
hidden or doubtful. An objection 
is dismissed with a wave of the 
hand as furnishing no difficulty 
even for an idiot. If Roosevelt, for 
instance, was sincere in preaching 
the doctrine of the square deal, then 
“all his gabble about the square 
deal was merely so much protective 
coloration easily explicable on ele- 
mentary Freudian grounds.” At 
times Mr. Mencken gives the im- 
pression that he is omniscient, and 
one is tempted to say of him what 
Lord Melbourne said of Macaulay: 
“I wish I were as cocksure of any 
one thing as Macaulay is of every- 
| thing.” 

Mr. Mencken uses a triple combi- 
nation of phrases, of clauses, and 
even of sentences, to give variety 
and rhythm to his sentence-struc- 
ture. He often follows up a succes- 
sion of short sentences, which, if 
continued, would become monoto- 
nous, with longer sentences in triple 
formation. The last three sentences 


in the extract on Roosevelt illus- 
trate this practice. Likewise, when 
the mood of lyricism is upon him, 
his thoughts frequently march to 
the music of the mystic numeral 
three. A passage in his article on 
William Jennings Bryan is to the 
point. Having described Bryan’s 
hold over the people of the West 
and the South, he continues in the 
following strain: 


“But out where the grass grows 
high, and the horned cattle dream 
away the lazy afternoons, and men 
still fear the powers and principal- 
ities of the air—out there between 
the corn-rows he held his old puis- 
sance to the end. There was no 
need of beaters to drive in his game. 
The news that he was coming was 
enough. For miles the flivver dust 
would choke the roads. And when 


he rose at the end of the day to dis- 
charge his Message there would be 


such breathless attention, such a 
rapt and enchanted ecstasy, such a 
sweet rustle of amens as the world 
had no known since Johann fell to 
Herod’s ax” (Prejudices: Fifth Se- 
ries). 


Here we have the triple combina- 
tion thrice repeated—in the three 
parallel clauses of the first sentence, 
in the three short sentences that 
follow, and in the three parallel 
clauses of the last sentence. More- 
over, the entire passage is keyed to 
the drum-beat of blank verse, and 
actually scans after the best man- 
ner of such eminent and facile rhet- 
oricians as Charles Dickens and 
Robert Ingersoll. 


IV 


Mr. Mencken is candid enough to 
admit that on occasion he employs 





! 


“all the ancient and horrifying de- 
vices of the art of rhetoric.” Among 
these devices none bulks larger in 
his writing than alliteration. He is 
continually invoking “apt allitera- 
tion’s artful aid” to give epigram- 
matic point to his words. If all his 
alliterative combinations could be 
lifted from his pages and set end to 
end, they would constitute a line 
of solid type reaching from his of- 
fice in New York to his home in 
Baltimore. We have culled a few 
choice specimens: boomers and 
boosters, campus critics, cow coun- 
try, gigantic grotesquerie, ham- 
stringing and horn-swoggling, im- 
memorial mumbo-jumbo, Methodist 
millennium, Signorina Montessori 
of the Magical method, official opti- 
mists, pianissimo pronunciamen- 
toes, pedagogical Prussianism of 
the professors, preposterous popin- 
jays, pulpit pornographers, to purr 
in peace, to sob for Service, Sgana- 
relles and Scaramouches. Some- 
times he spouts alliteration like a 
geyser, as witness the following 
sentence: “He [James Huneker] 
ranks Beethoven miles above the 
native gods, and not only Beethoven, 
but also Bach and Brahms, and not 
only Bach and Brahms, but also 
Berlioz, Bizet, Bruch and Bilow 
and perhaps even Balakirew, Bel- 
lini, Balfe, Borodin and Boieldieu” 
(A Book of Prefaces). 

Mr. Mencken has also mastered 
the trick of using high-powered epi- 
thets as stylistic stimulants. Some 
of his epithet-noun combinations 
are as piquant as they are original; 
for example, anthropoid majority, 
brummagem Grails, diabetic East, 
jitney geniuses, paralyzed cere- 
brums, shoddy souls. In his use of 
vehement epithets he is forever pil- 
ing Ossa on Pelion. Just as he 
knows only two types of men— 
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homo sapiens and homo boobiens, 
so he knows only the two extremes 
of comparison—the superlatively 
great and the insignificantly small. 
He hymns James Gibbons Huneker 
as “the solitary Iokanaan in this 
tragic esthetic wilderness,” and he 
incontinently damns Rudyard Kip- 
ling as “a tin-pot evangelist.” Apo- 
theosis or annihilation! It is more 
often the latter when he is engaged 
in his favorite pastime of smashing 
the idols of the tribe to the tune of 
astounding imbecilities, childish 
gush, hysterical sputterings, infan- 
tile poppycock, meaningless gibber- 
ish, preposterous tosh, and super- 
imbecile boob-traps. An entire page 
could be filled with words to which 
he has prefixed the intensifier “pre- 
posterous.” His fondness for this 
adjective suggests that he missed a 
golden opportunity for an allitera- 
tive effect when he did not entitle 
his books Preposterous Prejudices. 

His violently contrasted literary 
prejudices make it plain that he 
knows how to use Macaulay’s chief 
rhetorical device—antithesis. He 
builds up sentences, paragraphs, 
entire essays on ideas which height- 
en each other by being placed in 
juxtaposition—Conrad versus Kip- 
ling, Dreiser versus Comstock, the 
Puritans versus the intelligentsia, 
New York versus Baltimore, prose 
versus poetry, the genuine aristoc- 
racy of England versus the bogus 
aristocracy of America. The fol- 
lowing passage from his essay on 
George Bernard Shaw displays him 
at his best: 


“In the theory that he is Irish I 
take little stock. His very name is 
as Scotch as haggis, and the part of 
Ireland from which he springs is 
peopled almost exclusively by Scots. 
The true Irishman is romantic. He 
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senses life as a mystery, a thing of 
wonder, an experience of passion 
and beauty. In politics he is not 
logical, but emotional. In religion 
his interest centers, not in the com- 
mandments, but in the sacraments. 
The Scot, on the contrary, is almost 
devoid of romanticism. He is a 
materialist, a logician, a utilitarian. 
Life to him is not a poem, but a 
series of police regulations. God is 
not an indulgent father, but a hang- 
ing judge. There are no saints, but 
only devils. Beauty is lewdness, re- 
deemable only in the service of mo- 
rality. It is more important to get 
on in the world than to be brushed 
by angels’ wings. Here Shaw runs 
exactly true to type” (Prejudices: 
First Series). 


The Menckenian similitudes de- 
serve a chapter by themselves. He 
has at his service whole troops of 
daring and highly flavored meta- 
phors and similes, which are dou- 
bly dramatic, because the reader 
often whoops with recognition and 
startles with surprise. His com- 
mand of odd and striking details 
and his uncanny gift of pouncing 
upon a revealing likeness between 
the most incongruous things, are 
conducive to light and laughter, if 
seldom to sweetness. If, for in- 
stance, the subject under discus- 
sion be suppressed desires, we read: 
“No doubt the real man lies in the 
depths of the subconscious, like a 
carp lurking in the mud.” If it be 
Huneker’s habit of losing himself 
in musical bypaths, we are told that 
he “was apt to go chasing after 
strange birds and so miss seeing 
the elephants go by.” Mr. Menck- 
en’s skill in the use of homely fig- 
ures never found happier expres- 
sion than in the simile with which 
he brings his famous passage on the 


function of the critic to a brilliant 
close: 


“He is, first and last, simply try- 
ing to express himself. He is try- 
ing to arrest and challenge a suffi- 
cient body of readers, to make them 
pay attention to him, to impress 
them with the charm and novelty of 
his ideas, to provoke them into an 
agreeable (or shocked) awareness 
of him, and he is trying to achieve 
thereby for his own inner ego the 
grateful feeling of a function per- 
formed, a tension relieved, a kathar- 
sis attained which Wagner achieved 
when he wrote ‘Die Walkiire,’ and 
a hen achieves every time she lays 
an egg” (Prejudices: Third Series). 


Even when his similitudes are 
“jazzy,” their aptness and ve 
often redeem them. Recall the dis- 
quisitions of rhetorical handbooks 
on the theme, “the style is the 
man,” and then listen to Mencken 
as he plays it on his saxophone: 


“For the essence of a sound style 
is that it cannot be reduced to rules 
—that it is a living and breathing 
thing, with something of the devil- 
ish in it—that it fits its proprietor 
tightly and yet ever so loosely, as 
his skin fits him. It is, in fact, quite 
as securely an integral part of him 
as that skin is. It hardens as his 
arteries harden. It has Katzenjam- 
mer on the days succeeding his in- 
discretions. It is gaudy when he is 
young and gathers decorum when 
he grows old. On the day after he 
makes a mash on a new girl it glows 
and glitters. If he has fed well, it 
is mellow. If he has gastritis it is 
bitter. In brief, a style is always 
the outward and visible symbol of a 
man, and it cannot be anything 
else” (Prejudices: Fifth Series). 
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But it must be confessed that one 
encounters in his pages any num- 
ber of extravagant, and even impu- 
dent, comparisons. He cannot re- 
sist the temptation to tie a can to 
the tail of his sentence in the form 
of a simile or metaphor of belittling 
significarice. He will have it, for 
example, that there are love affairs 
“in the manner of Dubuque, Iowa”; 
that teaching Sanskrit at Bryn 
Mawr is about as intelligible as 
“setting off fire-works in a blind 
asylum”; and that “a professor 
must have a theory, as a dog must 
have fleas.” The plain truth is that 
Mr. Mencken has a bias for buffoon- 
ery which finds a convenient outlet 
in the typically American habit of 
gross and unabashed overstate- 
ment. Only the native heath of the 
chautauqua and the chamber of 
commerce, of Hollywood and Lucky 
Strike cigarettes, of Phineas T. Bar- 
num and William Randolph Hearst, 
could have inspired his rip-roaring 
tropes. What could be more Amer- 
ican in spirit than his word-picture 
of Roosevelt; “with red-fire raging 
within him and sky-rockets burst- 
ing his veins,” emitting a “whoop,” 
leaping upon “his cayuse,” and 
“screaming for war’? In fact, the 
sky is the limit when Mr. Mencken 
is in the moed of hilarious hyper- 
bole. Lest we do him grave injus- 
tice, we hasten to quote his descrip- 
tion of the palmy days of the late 
Judge Gary: “As I say, Judge Gary 
ought to be a happy man. The sun 
shines upon him from all four parts 
of the compass. Congress, well re- 
hearsed, plays soft jazz for him; 
bishops bring him his toddy; a 
straw issues from the White House 
and tickles him behind the ear” 
(Prejudices: Fifth Series). 

Any treatment of Mr. Mencken’s 
rhetorical devices would be utterly 


inadequate without some reference 
to his use of what may be styled 
anti-rhetorical rhetoric. If his “bag 
of tricks” did not include this hoary 
but -handy device it would be as 
empty as a golf bag which was 
minus a putter. Every rhetorician 
worthy the name issues bulls 
anathematizing rhetoric with all its 
works and pomps. Al Smith knew 
what he was doing when time and 
time again during the campaign he 
repudiated with holy horror what 
he called “language.” “No orator,” 
my masters, but “a plain blunt 
man,” accustomed to speak from 
the heart, and full of righteous in- 
dignation for the windy periods of 
his political opponents! This anti- 
rhetorical rhetoric is far more sub- 
tle and persuasive than the stand- 
ard article, because it alone is able 
to reach the man who thinks that 
he is immune to “rhetoric.” Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Mencken, like Al 
Smith, frequently invites compari- 
son between his own rugged plain- 
ness of speech and the “fossilized 
and hollow rhetoric” of other writ- 
ers. On one occasion he prints a 
passage from Clayton Hamilton, 
which he styles “a fragile dahlia 
from the rhetorical garden of Clay- 
ton Hamilton, M.A.”; and on an- 
other, he engenders a faint suspi- 
cion that even he, the mighty 
Mencken, sometimes falls from 
grace: “A certain sough of rhetoric 
may be here. Perhaps I yield to 
words as a chautauqua lecturer 
yields to them belaboring and fer- 
menting the hinds with his Message 
from New Jerusalem” (Prejudices: 
Third Series). And then one en- 
counters in his pages little personal 
asides. generally in a vein of jocular 
self-depreciation, from which Mr. 
Mencken emerges as the plain blunt 
man, claiming brotherhood with 
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emancipated and sophisticated 
souls. “Consider my own case,” he 
begins, slapping his reader on the 
back; and there follows a sort of 
when-good-fellows-get-together ap- 
peal. Of course the reader is flat- 
tered to learn that Mencken, whom 
the Encyclopedia Britannica hails 
as “the greatest critical force in 
America,” is no obscene rhetorical 
highbrow, but an ingratiating fel- 
low, weighing one hundred and 
eighty pounds, able to toss off a stiff 
dram “of ethyl alcohol in dilute 
aqueous solution,” with “a liver far 
beyond pills and prayer,” and the 
author of The American Language, 
“a very modest work.” In sooth 
Shakespeare’s Mare Antony come 
to life! 


Vv 


That Mr. Mencken is a brilliant 
and provocative rhetorician of the 


bellicose type is beyond cavil. The 
accusation most often brought 
against him is that he lacks the 
greatest of all persuasives which 
buttress the art of the rhetorician 
—character and conscience. His 
fondness for buffoonery, for in- 
stance, leads him into excesses 
which are in bad taste and which 
create the impression that he is a 
playboy. And yet there is method 
in his madness. He is no fastidious 
recluse with a select clientele like 
Paul Elmer More but a popular de- 
bater who peddles his wares in the 
public marts, “where merchants 
most do congregate.” In order to 
get a hearing at all he must stage a 
good show, which he does “some- 
times with a bladder on a string, 
usually with a meat-ax.” We may 
not approve his methods but we 
must admire his zeal and frankness. 
He confesses that he tries to force 


people to read him “by mounte- 
bankish devices,” and he complains 
that frequently his readers take his 
“idle jocosities with complete seri- 
ousness.” 

His destructive fury which at 
times suggests the bull in the china 
shop is another reason why he re- 
pels many readers who, even when 
they do not question his sincerity, 
are convinced that he is irrespon- 
sible and unreliable. It is a mis- 
take, however, to take his Prussian 
“frightfulness” at face value. He 
is like a marksman who, in order to 
hit his target, overshoots it. At 
any rate he functions on the prin- 
ciple that in America, the land of 
extravagance, it is only by extrava- 
gant satire that a social critic of his 
type can make any impression at 
all. And then it cannot be forgot- 
ten that the bulk of his destructive 
criticism is directed against stupid- 
ity and hypocrisy. Is his healthy 
hatred of twaddle and buncombe to 
count for naught? Does he accom- 
plish nothing when he attacks im- 
postures in high places and in 
low? Is he an enemy of the people 
when he drags ugly things into the 
open? The plain truth is that he 
strikes a responsive chord when he 
writes: “Every normal man must 
be tempted, at times, to spit on his 
hands, hoist the black flag, and be- 
gin slitting throats.” His follow- 
ing, which grows more formidable 
every day, is explicable only on the 
supposition that a large number of 
his readers who do not swallow him 
whole agree with him on many 
points. In fact he is so often on 
the side of the angels that it is sim- 
ply impossible to dismiss him with 
the contemptuous label of destruc- 
tive critic. He has been accused, 
for example, of stabling his horse 
in the church. Of course it all de- 
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pends on what you mean by 
“church.” Far from stabling his 
horse in any church worthy the 
name, he rebukes Mark Twain 
whom he greatly admires for doing 
that very thing in the Catholic 
churches of Southern Europe. And 
what are we to make of the follow- 
ing sentiments? 


“One may, without prejudice, 
reasonably defend the Catholic 
clergy. They are men who, at 
worst, pursue an intelligible ideal 
and dignify it with real sacrifice” 
(The American Credo). “I respect 
a Catholic Sister of Charity much 
as I respect a Bach or a Michel- 
angelo.” (Quoted by Goldberg in 
The Man Mencken.) “It is surely 
not sentimentality to be moved by 
the stately and mysterious cere- 
mony of the mass” (Jn Defense of 
Women). 


In evaluating Mr. Mencken as a 
destructive critic it is highly im- 
portant to distinguish between the 
Mencken who satirizes the contem- 


porary American scene and the 
Mencken who essays the rdéle of 
speculative philosopher. He is more 
often likely to be right when he is 
handling the concrete world of per- 
sons and things, say, for example, 
Isadora Duncan or Irvin Cobb or 
Billy Sunday. But when he writes 
on love in the abstract, or poetry in 
the abstract, or religion in the ab- 
stract, he literally blows up. 
Equipped neither by temperament 
nor by training to deal with intan- 
gibles and imponderables, he rushes 
in where angels fear to tread and 
engages in the Sisyphean labor of 
proving that love is reducible to “a 
kinetic over-stimulation,” that po- 
etry is all compact of music and 
moonshine, and that religion at 


best is nothing more than charming 
poetry invented to “narcotize us by 
the denial of ugly truths.” His de- 
structive criticism is like the mag- 
ical ointment which we read about 
in the Arabian Nights—anoint one 
eye with it and you will see through 
a mountain of sham; anoint both 
eyes and you will be blinded. 

No single factor in his writings 
does more to negate the fascination 


| of his rhetoric than his skepticism. 


It may be said in passing that he 
comes by his skepticism honestly. 
His biographer informs us that Mr. 
Mencken’s grandfather was an 
amiable agnostic, that his father 
was an out-and-out atheist, that the 
distaff side of his family gave only 
a social allegiance to German Lu- 
theranism, that Mr. Mencken him- 
self as a young man devoured Hux- 
ley, Ibsen, Shaw and Nietzsche, and 
finally that as a budding journalist 
his daily contacts with politicians, 
police courts and publicity-seekers 
of every description tended to make 
him hard-boiled and cynical. He is 
usually labeled a Nietzschean. That 
he has been molded by Nietzsche is 
patent, but, far from indulging 
Nietzsche’s grandiose illusions con- 
cerning a race of supermen, he 
maintains that life essentially is a 
tale told by an idiot, utterly with- 
out meaning. If he exhilarates his 
readers by the hot vapors of his 
crusading rhetoric he also chills 
them by the icy douche of his skep- 
ticism. But he cannot have it both 
ways. If human existence is futile, 
even more futile is the rhetoric 


which belabors it. 


Happily, however, both for him- 
self and his readers, the prophet of 
Prejudices is not as tough-minded 
as he would have us believe. His 
passion for beauty and excellence, 
his love of music, his sympathy for 
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the underdog, his careful crafts- 
manship, his high courage, his en- 
terprise and his gusto—all indicate 
that life must have some meaning 
for him. The very violence with 
which he launches himself against 
sham suggests that deep down in 
his subconscious there lurks a 
highly emotional idealist with 
standards nothing short of absolute 
perfection. His blatant skepticism 
is not at all convincing—he pro- 


tests too much, as if he were whis- 
tling to keep up his courage. And 
surely he sounds a wistful note 
when he writes: “If I knew what 
was true, I'd probably be willing 
to sweat and strive for it, and 
maybe even to die for it to the 
tune of bugle-blasts. But so far I 
have not found it” (In Defense of 
Women). To this there can be but 
one answer: “Seek and ye shall 
find.” 





CROSS AND WEATHER-VANE 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON 


The Cross 


THE ages look upon my face, and I 
Bestow my grace, as years go running by, 
And all the swirling human tide shall meet 
One golden day, about my Master’s feet. 
Then, then at last, my open arms shall rest 
When all are folded to my Master’s breast. 


The Weather-Vane 


How long, O Lord, how long must I 

Turn round and round, and moan and sigh, 
Where raging winds, incessant roam 

About my trembling temple dome, 

And (Oh, so weary!) change and toss 
While stands, unmoved, the steadfast Cross? 





THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


ERE are still to be heard oc- 

casionally echoes of the old 
Puritan objection to the use of im- 
ages in religious worship. Such ob- 
jections have a very ancient his- 
tory. They seem to have originated 
with the Semitic race. The attitude 
of the Jews is well known. The 
wise prohibition against making 
any graven image—a prohibition 
easily understood in the light of the 
idolatry of surrounding peoples— 
was interpreted in the most ex- 
travagant way. Rather than allow 
imperial symbols to desecrate Jeru- 
salem, Our Lord’s contemporaries 
ran the risk of provoking measures 
on Rome’s part which could only 
have resulted in wholesale mas- 
sacres. Mohammed shared to the 
full this racial antipathy and for- 
bade his followers the use of any 
sort of picture, statue or represen- 
tation of the human form. 

This fear of idolatrous abuse was 
not unknown among the Christians 
of early times. It was due, in part, 
to the extremes to which some car- 
ried the veneration of images. The 
Paulician heresy, which demanded 
that all external religious forms, 
especially pictures and relics, 
should be abolished, endorsed this 
reaction to the full. Mohammedan 
influence, too, seems to have borne 
its share. In the eighth century, as 
the result of these various influ- 
ences, there broke out the great 
Iconoclastic movement which 
threatened the unity of Christen- 
dom. Abuses there had been un- 
doubtedly, but it has always been 
the principle of the Church that the 


abuse of what is legitimate should 
never be allowed to interdict prac- 
tices harmless in themselves. The 
Popes of the period during which 
the Iconoclasts carried on their 
campaign stoutly maintained the 
right of the faithful to the use of 
images in their devotions. While 
carefully distinguishing such use 
from idolatry, they refused utterly 
to give way to the tyrannical action 
of the persecuting Emperors of 
Constantinople, and succeeded in 
preserving for all time this notable 
aid to the worship of God and the 
veneration of His saints. 

In this they were obeying a pro- 
found instinct of human nature. 
The false “spirituality” of Puritan- 
ism, by forbidding our physical na- 
tures a share in the act of worship, 
forgets that man is composed of 
body as well as soul. In the end 
such an attitude can only result in 
encouraging license. The neglected 
body, forbidden to share in its Cre- 
ator’s praise, obtains its revenge in 
excesses of all kinds. A religion 
which does not take into account 
man’s physical nature is sure, soon- 
er or later, to suffer from the un- 
regulated passions whose legitimate 
expression has been forbidden. 
The consequences of Puritanism 
can be seen to-day on all sides in 
the degradation of art and the ob- 
scenity which disfigures so much 
contemporary dramatic and literary 
work. Subsequent history has fully 
justified the attitude which the 
Church adopted in that far-off 
eighth century. 

But while this wholesome recog- 
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nition of the part played in religion 
by the body constitutes the chief 
factor in the opposition offered to 
the Iconoclastic Emperors, there 
was, however, subconsciously, an- 
other element not so explicitly 
stated but scarcely less important. 
The Church is by definition Cath- 
olic. It is called upon to provide 
the means of salvation for all races 
and for every type of human being. 
It must therefore speak in a tongue 
which all can understand. Its wor- 
ship must be conducted, its Faith 
expressed in a manner which al- 
lows the union before one altar of 
all peoples. The adoption, at least 
for the majority of the faithful, of 
Latin as the language of worship, 
and the similarity of the essential 
rites of Catholicism enable it to ful- 
fill this obligation. But to these we 
must add the universal language of 
imagery. Here we come upon an- 
other justification for the stand 


taken by the Church in its struggle 
with the ancestors of present-day 


Puritans. In the places of worship 
built and used by the older types 
of Protestants (before the Catholic 
revival of modern times had made 
itself felt), a stranger would find 
himself wholly dependent for an in- 
telligent understanding of what is 
going on upon his knowledge of the 
language spoken by the person con- 
ducting the service. An American 
or English Protestant speaking no 
tongue but his own would find him- 
self very much out in the cold if he 
endeavored to share the religious 
life of his coreligionists in Germany 
or Holland. Not so the Catholic. 
Wherever he goes he meets the 
same symbols. He can recognize 
the saints who are venerated. The 
figure of Our Lady greets him, no 
matter where he may be, with the 
same gracious smile of recognition 


and benediction. The ‘crucifix 
speaks to him in the same poignant 
fashion as it does to one of a wholly 
different race. . 

Perhaps the best illustration of 
the universality of this language is 
given by the symbols discovered in 
the paintings and carvings of the 
catacombs. In those endless pas- 
sages in which the Christians of 
early times hid themselves from 
their persecutors we find ourselves 
face to face with Catholics of whose 
religious life, but for the evidence 
afforded us by their drawings and 
inscriptions, we should know little. 
The question as to whether their 
practices in those primitive timés 
corresponded with our own is im- 
portant from many points of view. 
The Catholic controversialist de- 
fending the continuity of the Faith 
finds here one of his richest ar- 
mories. He discovers traces of fel- 
low Christians who not only be- 
lieved what he believes but who also 
employed practically the same 
methods of worship. Not only the 
Latin inscriptions but also the fig- 
ures which he is able to identify, 
enable him to bridge the centuries 
and to share sympathetically 
through his imagination in the 
rites of these persecuted spiritual 
ancestors of his. As the anthropol- 
ogist, exploring prehistoric caves, 
sees in the etchings of deer and 
wolves on. the walls evidences. of 
man’s presence and feels a thrill of 
kinship with the primitive artists 
who engraved them, so the modern 
Catholic, threading his way through 
the catacombs, learns in the same 
way that the Church to which he 
belongs has maintained unbroken 
the Faith of these prospective mar- 
tyrs of the Roman Empire. 

As the universal language of im- 
agery enables us to bridge the gulf 
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of racial difference and that created 
by the lapse of time, so also it uni- 
fles those of varied culture. Images, 
while they may kindle the devotions 
of the learned, are preéminently the 
books of the ignorant. This was a 
favorite idea of Gregory the Great. 
Writing to an Iconoclast bishop, 
Serenus of Marseilles, who had de- 
stroyed the images in his diocese, 
he says: 


“Not without reason has antiq- 
uity allowed the stories of saints to 
be painted in holy places. And we 
indeed entirely praise thee for not 
allowing them to be adored, but we 
blame thee for breaking them. For 
it is one thing to adore an image, it 
is quite another thing to learn from 
the appearance of a picture what 
we must adore. What books are to 
those who can read, that is a pic- 
ture to the ignorant who look at it; 
in a picture even the unlearned 
may see what example they should 
follow; in a pictute they who know 
no letters may yet read. Hence, 
for barbarians especially, a picture 
takes the place of a book.” 


The fact that Catholic practices 
make this wide appeal to the un- 
cultured as well as to the cultured, 
has special relevance to any dis- 
cussion of Puritan taboos. Few 
things bring out so clearly the fact 
that the Reformation was largely a 
class movement as the difference 
in respect to the use of images be- 
tween its adherents and Catholics. 
Its chief supporters came from that 
middle section of society which, in 
the sixteenth century, was acquir- 
ing a smattering of knowledge and 


pushing its way into political im- 
portance. The age was that of the 
printing press. Multitudes were 
learning to read and acquiring pos- 
session of books who before had 
been illiterate. Those who availed 
themselves of the educational op- 
portunities which the press was 
multiplying naturally magnified the 
importance of their acquisition. 
The stress which the Reformers laid 
on preaching and the long theologi- 
cal discussions which took the place 
of the homely discourses to which 
the people were accustomed, as well 
as the deprecation of other medi- 
ums than that of the spoken or 
printed word as a means of convey- 
ing religious knowledge, all reflect 
the characteristic interests of that 
age. Protestantism has continued 
to be the religion of the middle 
class. It has never achieved the 
same success among the simple and 
the poor as Catholicism. One of 
the reasons for this is that it has de- 
liberately foregone the appeal to the 
senses, relying on methods adapted 
only to those who may be roughly 
described as the literate. The wis- 
dom and wide charity of that 
Church which, while attracting and 
training some of the finest intellects 
of all time, has won the loyal affec- 
tion of the least endowed, was lack- 
ing to the Reformers. Narrow, na- 
tional prejudices induced them to 
abandon, in favor of the vernacu- 
lar, the classical language of the 
Church, narrow class prejudices 
induced them to forego that uni- 
versal language which, to their 
everlasting advantage, the Church 
has ever encouraged her children to 
learn. 
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By Enip DINNIS 


ALPH ELPHINSTONE picked 
up the telephone receiver pa- 
tiently. It was the third call that 
had come along in the few minutes 
that he had been waiting in the hall 
on the off chance of Nurse Eliza- 
beth appearing on her way up to 
the sick room. “Mr. Ferrold is not 
so well to-day—who is it speaking? 
The Home for Waifs and Strays. 
Ah, yes. He’s decidedly weaker, 
the doctor says.” 

He replaced the receiver quick- 
ly. Nurse Elizabeth had arrived on 
the scene and hers was a flitting vi- 
sion. 

“The Waifs and Strays have just 
rung up to inquire,” he observed, 
more with the intention of detain- 
ing her than of imparting the infor- 
mation. 

“I don’t wonder they are anx- 
ious,” said Nurse Elizabeth, “Mr. 
Ferrold was a good friend to them, 
like he was to us.” Nurse Eliza- 
beth had been borrowed, in a mo- 
ment of stress, from the Children’s 
Hospital; it was a special favor 
granted to James Ferrold on the 
strength of his benefactions. 

“Poor old Uncle,” Ralph said, “he 
suspected most of the charities of 
being swindles. He made excep- 
tions of these two.” 

“He loves little children, doesn’t 
he,” said Nurse Elizabeth, “chil- 
dren and animals.” 

Ralph Elphinstone smiled. Some- 
body had once said that James Fer- 
rold had had a deep distrust of any 
living creature that had less than 
four legs, unless it was under ten 
years of age. He would like to have 
quoted this to Nurse Elizabeth for 


the sake of prolonging the conver- 
sation but it would sound detri- 
mental to the patient who lay up- 
stairs looking approaching death in 
the face with strange, haunted eyes 
that had pierced the tender soul of 
the little nurse from the Children’s 
Hospital. He, Ralph, had been 
having a pretty stiff time this Jast 
fortnight, watching the last stages 
of his uncle’s illness in the big 
dreary country house where James 
Ferrold had passed his solitary 
bachelor existence, cultivating a 
pessimistic outlook on life and a 
habit of contradiction that alienated 
his friends and kept his relatives at 
a distance. Ralph, his nephew, had 
an immense respect for his uncle’s 
head. As for his heart, he might 
have doubted its existence but for 
the fact that there was a tender 
spot for little children in what must, 
after all, have been a heart. 

The arrival of Nurse Elizabeth 
Anville to take the place of the day 
nurse who had suddenly given out, 
had caused a change in the whole 
atmosphere. Small, shy and engag- 
ingly youthful, her presence had 
withal a radiating effect. Ralph 
found himself calling her the lady 
with the invisible lamp. Things 
had brightened up marvelously 
since the good luck which was 
sometimes his had switched on 
Nurse Elizabeth. 

“Ting-a-ling”—the telephone bell 
sounded again: “Yes?”—Ralph had 
no cordial feeling towards the per- 
son at the other end for interrupt- 
ing the momentary gleam of Nurse 
Elizabeth—“Mr. Ferrold is not so 
well, I can’t say whether he will be 
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able to see you.” He turned to 
the nurse. “An old schoolmate 
wants to know if he may see him,” 
he said. “He seems awfully keen.” 

“Tell me his name and I will ask 
Mr. Ferrold,” Nurse said. 

“Ralph made the inquiry, and 
listened. Then he turned, placing 
his hand over the mouth of the re- 
ceiver. 

“It’s a priest. He says he was at 
Stonyhurst with my Uncle. It won’t 
do. My Uncle threw off that con- 
nection years ago. He hates reli- 
gion. I'll tell him that it’s no good.” 

Nurse Elizabeth drew in a quick 
breath. “Stonyhurst?” she echoed. 
Then she cried, quickly. “No, don’t 
tell him that. Let him come.” 

The telephone was_ speaking. 
Ralph answered, smiling. “Yes, 
some one did say, ‘let him come.’ 
You have good hearing, sir.” 

He stood there listening to more 
from the other end. Nurse Eliza- 
beth hovered near. She watched 
his face eagerly. 

“Very well, come if you care to 
take the risk. Mr. Ferrold is very 
weak, you know. Good-by.” 

“It’s a Catholic priest named Fitz- 
stephen,” he said to his companion. 
“He says he’s a missionary home on 
sick leave. He hasn’t seen my Un- 
cle for thirty years. He heard quite 
accidentally of his whereabouts and 
his illness.” 

“I am glad he rang up, and that 
you didn’t put him off,” said Nurse 
Elizabeth. “I had no idea that Mr. 
Ferrold was a Catholic.” 

“He isn’t,” Ralph corrected her, 
“he threw it all up when he was 
quite young. His father was a ’vert 
and Uncle was brought up in it— 
he was tremendously keen at one 
time and meant to be a priest, but 
he outgrew it—naturally—a man 
with his intellectual powers .. .” 


“I am a Catholic—no, don’t apol- 
ogize,” laughed Nurse Elizabeth. 
“Mr. Ferrold will be all right when 
he has seen the priest. Once a 
Catholic always a Catholic. It’s 
those who don’t know anything who 
find it so hard in the end. Faith 
always comes back; they have only 
to open the door and let it in.” 

“That is very obliging of Faith,” 
said Ralph Elphinstone. So the 
lady with the lamp was a Roman 
Catholic. Poor Uncle James had 
successfully put him off a certain 
trend that he once might have fol- 
lowed in that direction. 

“Yes, Faith is—very faithful, 
and Hope is very persistent, and 
Love is—unsuppressible.” Nurse 
Elizabeth nodded her dainty head 
in emphatic affirmation of what 
she had said concerning the theo- 
logical virtues and glided upstairs 
to her post. 

James Ferrold lay on his bed 


gazing out of the window which 
commanded a view of the western 


hills. The outline of his keen, in- 
tellectual face was sharpened by a 
wasting illness. The hungry brown 
eyes were fixed defiantly on the far 
horizon. There were people who 
talked of a Beyond. It had been 
his life work to disabuse them of 
the idea. Now he had come to the 
end, and the Beyond was taking a 
mean advantage of his weakness. 

Little Nurse Elizabeth felt her 
way tactfully with her message. 

“The Waifs and Strays Society 
has rung up to inquire for you,” 
she said. 

James Ferrold’s mobile mouth 
twisted itself into a crooked smile. 
“Tell them the bequest will be free 
of legacy duty,” he said. 

“And a Father Fitzstephen rang 
up and asked if he could see you.” 

James Ferrold turned startled 
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eyes on the speaker. “Father Fitz- 
stephen?” Then he transferred the 
cynical smile to the other cheek. 
“He wants to save my soul,” he 
said, after a pause. “I thought he 
was in the South Sea Isles telling 
fairy tales to the heathen.” 

“He is home on sick leave, and he 
wants to see you very badly,” said 
Nurse Elizabeth. 

James Ferrold pursued his satir- 
ical vein. “I am going to be well 
looked after,” he opined, “with a 
nurse from the babies’ ward for my 
body and a South Sea missionary 
for my soul. Very soon I shall start 
crying for the moon. All babies cry 
for the moon, don’t they?” 

“Of course they do; and quite 
right, too!” Nurse Elizabeth had 
taken up the challenge—“Reaching 
out to something beyond our reach 
is the first instinct of the immortal 
part of us.” 

“Given that we have an immortal 


part,” said Mr. Ferrold, eyeing his 
nurse sideways. 

“But we have proved that by cry- 
ing for the moon.” 

“You are interesting, Nurse,” said 


the patient. “I am glad to have a 
nurse from the Children’s Hospital. 
Will you please expound to me the 
inwardness of: ‘Simple Simon went 
a-fishing for to catch a whale.’” 

Nurse Elizabeth’s eye gleamed— 
she was altogether a luminous little 
lady. 

“Simple Simon wasn’t simple be- 
cause he wanted to catch a big 
fish,” she said; “the tragedy was 
that ‘all the water he had got was 
in his mother’s pail.’” St. Augus- 
tine had put the idea more clas- 
sically, but you can’t quote St. Au- 
gustine on every occasion. 

The sick man scrutinized the 
piquant little face under the white 
cap. This simple little personage 


was no simpleton! Then he re- 
turned the ball. 

“You mean,” he said, “that the 
mother’s pail was not large enough 
to hold—the sea-serpent?” 

At chat interesting moment Ralph 
entered the room, ushering in the 
doctor. “Nurse has been telling me 
fairy tales,” the patient said. He 
was quite wonderfully cheery— 
nursery rimes and fairy tales. 

“That’s right, Nurse,” the doctor 
said, approvingly, “we don’t exact- 
ly choose profound subjects for a 
sick room.” He was relieved, for 
Nurse Anville had been represented 
to him as a very religious person. 
“Has your patient been good?” he 
asked, jocosely. 

“Very good,” Nurse Elizabeth 
said. “Just a little grown-up, but 
that is not his fault.” 

Early that afternoon Ralph was 
asked if he would speak to a gentle- 
man. Stokes, the manservant, pro- 
nounced the latter word in a way 
that suggested that he had doubts 
as to its application. A moment 
later a shabby person was ushered 
in, fully explaining the butler’s 
hesitancy. His appearance was 
both clerical and trampish. Ralph 
guessed at once that it must be the 
missionary. He was a man in the 
fifties, big and rather clumsily 
built. An expression of eager anx- 
iety, and a certain nervousness of 
manner, showed Ralph that he was 
dealing with no conventional in- 
quirer, nor even with a priest anx- 
ious to do his duty, like the eminent 
theologian who had called on Mr. 
Ferrold at the beginning of his ill- 
ness. The latter had shaken the 
dust off his feet as he left James 
Ferrold’s threshold. 

The present padre was an entire- 
ly different type. He sat down 
heavily. 
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“Will Jim—Mr. Ferrold see me?” 
he asked eagerly. “He was my 
great chum at school.” And then 
the simple man started off unbur- 
dening himself to the nice, open- 
faced lad who looked sympathetic. 
“You might wonder why he took 
up with a fellow like me” (he was 
certainly the antitype of the man 
upstairs), “but we were just like 
brothers. He was all for the Home 
mission, I was for teaching the 
blackies—I could manage that all 
right. I had no brains, he was a 
very brilliant scholar.” 

“Of course you know my Uncle 
gave up his religion years ago?” 
Ralph said, quickly. 

The other nodded. “It was be- 
fore I left,” he said. “Jim was for 
tackling the intellectuals, and there 
was a lady amongst them, and he 
gave up the idea of being a priest at 
the last moment; and then he gave 
up the Faith.” 

“But my Uncle never married,” 
Ralph said. 

“No, it was broken off—the lady 
gave him up. It made him very bit- 
ter, poor old chap. He ceased to 
believe in anything, human or di- 
vine. But it will be all right. God 
doesn’t take offense, like men do. 
He doesn’t get bitter when we ‘break 
it off.” It was His providence that 
I happened to be here in the neigh- 
borhood and to hear of his illness. 
Prayer did that—” Ralph crossed 
to the speaking tube; he was just a 
little embarrased. “Mr. Ferrold 
happens to have a Catholic nurse,” 
he observed. “Thank God,” said 
the priest. 

“Father Fitzstephen is here,” he 
called out. “Will you find out if 
Mr. Ferrold will see him, please, 
Nurse?” 

“I was saying it was Providence 
and prayers,” the padre went on, 


unsuppressibly. “There happened 
to be an old Catholic woman dying 
close by the house where I am stay- 
ing, and as there was no other 
priest handy I went to her. She told 
me that a Mr. Ferrold had been very 
good to her grandson, and asked me 
to pray for him, and it turned out 
to be my old chum. I told her he 
was a lapsed Catholic, and now she 
is praying harder than ever. A 
very holy old soul—It is sure to 
come right.” 

He paused, stared out of the win- 
dow, and Ralph saw his lips mov- 
ing. It seemed to the latter to be 
time to switch on Nurse Elizabeth. 
Why didn’t she hurry up? 

There was a sound. Nurse Eliza- 
beth had entered and was standing 
there. 

“Mr. Ferrold is very sorry but he 
doesn’t feel well enough to see you, 
Father,” she said. 

The priest drew an audible 
breath. He waited. “But this is 
not final?” he said, huskily. “I can 
call again?” 

“You must, Father,” said Nurse 
Elizabeth, flashing her lamp on the 
situation. “I heard what you were 
saying about old Mrs. Murphy. If 
she is praying it is bound to be all 
right. Mr. Ferrold was ever so good 
to Bobby.” 

“T’ll call again to-morrow,” said 
Father Fitzstephen. 


Ralph and Nurse Elizabeth stood 
on the step together watching the 


padre walk away. “Poor chap,” 
said Ralph, “he seems awfully fond 
of my Uncle. I’m afraid he’s fright- 
fully disappointed. Still, it might 
have given him a shock to find how 
bitter his old pal has become.’ Poor 
Uncle James would have wiped his 
theology out with a speech or two 
and put him off, once for all.” 
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“I don’t know about putting him 
off,” Nurse Elizabeth said. “Do you 
remember that line in the ‘Hound 
of Heaven?’—‘fear wist not to 
evade, as Love wist to pursue.’” 

“Fear?” queried Ralph. “What 
is my Uncle afraid of?” 

“Yes, fear. He is afraid—of his 
true self. But Love has got this 
business in hand—Love and the lit- 
tle ones. He was wonderfully good 
to little Bobby Murphy.” 

They went upstairs together. 
The patient was restless. He was 
taking a sick satisfaction in the dis- 
comfiture of his rejected visitor. 
Fitz hadn’t imagined that he would 
hold out like that, but he was not 
going to have religion talked at 
him... “Sit down and read me 
something,” he said to Ralph. 
“Something light. Yes, poetry, if 
you like. Hardy? No, he’s too 
sane. I want something weird and 
fantastic.” 

“*The Hound of Heaven’ is beau- 
tiful poetry.” It was Nurse’s sug- 
gestion. 

“No, not “The Hound of Heaven.’ 
Gracious, no!—Thompson’s dis- 
eased.” 

Ralph picked up a little book ly- 
ing near. “Essays in the old French 
Forms,” he said. “Shall I read you 
a little of Dobson? He’s not too 
sane, or too fantastic.” 

The sick man nodded. 
will do,” he said. 

Ralph opened the book and read 
where his eyes rested. 


“Dobson 


“Love comes back to his vacant 
dwelling,— 

The old, old love that we knew of 
yore! 

We see him stand by the open 
door, 

With his great eyes sad, and his 
bosom swelling. 


“He makes as though in our arms 
repelling, 

He fain would lie as he lay be- 
fore;— 

Love comes back to his vacant 
dwelling,— 

The old, old love that we knew of 
yore! 


“Ah, who shall help us from over- 
spelling 
That sweet forgotten, forbidden 
lore! 
E’en as we doubt in our heart once 


more, 

With a rush of tears to our eyelids 
welling, 

Love comes back to his vacant 
dwelling.” 


“Bad psychology,” snapped Fer- 
rold. “Love never comes back when 
it has once been driven out. I 
thought better of Dobson. What 
made you read me such trash?” 

“The book opened at it,” Ralph 
explained apologetically. 

“It reminds me of a picture I saw 
once,” Nurse Elizabeth said, “of a 
tiny boy trying to get through a 
door with the latch just out of his 
reach. A little crying boy. I re- 
member I took comfort from think- 
ing that he was so small that he 
might slip through the tiny win- 
dow.” 

“I believe I know the picture,” 
Ralph said, “or else it is an easy one 
to visualize.” 

“Get away both of you, I want to 
sleep,” James Ferrold said. 


“It was curious that the book 
opened at that poem,” Nurse Eliza- 
beth observed, later on. It was eve- 
ning and the night nurse had come 
on duty and she and Ralph Elphin- 
stone were supping together, to the 
great delectation of the latter. 
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“One mustn’t contradict a sick 
man, but it was quite sound psy- 
chology, love does come back.” 

“I suppose my Uncle was think- 
ing of his old love affair. The Fa- 
ther was telling me about it,” Ralph 
said, and he repeated the padre’s 
story of James Ferrold’s divergence 
from the career he had marked out 
for himself. 

Nurse Elizabeth thought over the 
story for a brief space. “That was 
the beginning of the trouble,” she 
said, “even if he hadn’t been prom- 
ised to God he ought not to have 
wanted to marry some one who was 
not of his own faith.” 

“What?” Elphinstone cried, 
aghast. “Do you mean to say that 
you think it would be wrong for a 
Catholic to marry some one of an- 
other persuasion?” She nodded, 
vigorously. “It would be asking for 
trouble,” she said. Betty Anville 
had been famous at school for her 
definite opinions, and for her cour- 
age in expressing them. 

“In a way Mr. Ferrold brought 
this on himself. But it will be all 
right. ‘Love will come back to his 
vacant dwelling.” I always won- 
dered what that vacant look was in 
Mr. Ferrold’s eyes. I wonder what 
made the book open on that little 
love-poem ?” 

“Love?” Elphinstone cried, with 
extraordinary heat. “How can you 
talk about love? It seems that 
yours is a religion that bars love. 
No wonder a man of my Uncle’s 
breadth of mind found it too nar- 
row.” It was quite an uncalled for 
outburst. 

Mr. Elphinstone was soon roused 
by contradiction, thought little 
Nurse Elizabeth naively. He wasn’t 
quite a sport. 

“He had promised to be a priest,” 
she explained, conciliatingly. “His 


love was plighted already. There is 
another line in ‘The Hound of 
Heaven’: ‘All things betray thee, 
who betrayest Me.’” 

Her eyes shone. It was a very 
beautiful little lady who sat oppo- 
site Ralph. The weight on his heart 
increased. Who was this “Me” 
upon Whom these shining eyes had 
fixed their spiritual focus? 

“If my Uncle does come back to 
his old point of view it will be a 
miracle,” he said. “But you Cath- 
olics believe in miracles, don’t 
you?” 

“We believe that Love laughs at 
locksmiths,” said little Nurse Eliza- 
beth. 

Ralph was silent. Never had 
cocksureness taken so winsome a 
guise. 

“I should like to think you were 
right,” he said, “for perhaps a mir- 
acle might convert me?” 

“Oh! That would be grand!” 
Nurse Elizabeth’s radiance was a 
thing to behold. “I never thought 
of that,” she said. “It would be 
grand!” 

“You are very—what your peo- 
ple call ‘apostolic,’” said he, just a 
little dryly. 

“Father Fitzstephen will be sure 
to call again,” she continued. “He 
loves Mr. Ferrold; he’s just as fond 
of him as he can be, and love is the 
instrument God likes best of all His 
tools. Our Church doesn’t bar hu- 
man love, it uses it.” Then she 
flushed and sprang up from the 
table. “Please excuse me,” said 
Nurse Elizabeth, “I have been wast- 
ing a lot of time.” 

“But it hasn’t been wasted,” said 
Ralph politely. “You have given 
me to think.” 

It was to furious thinking that 
Ralph Elphinstone had been given 
over. Assuredly nothing but a mir- 
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acle could make him believe in these 
things which association with his 
Uncle had made him regard as the 
worn-out beliefs of an unenlight- 
ened era. And assuredly the spe- 
cial pleader who had gazed through 
him at something which she found 
preéminently lovable would not be 
persuaded to take a step which 
“asked for trouble.” Love was 
knocking at a tightly-locked door, 
and the trouble was that Love was 
himself the locksmith. He was not 
dealing with the member of a nar- 
row creed, but of a creed which 
made of love, not a theory, or a 
thing even, but a Person—a para- 
mount Person. The situation was 
fairly hopeless! 

Next day he was compelled to go 
to town. Mr. Ferrold was weaker 
but he might live out the day. When 
he returned in the evening there 
had been no change. 

There was another téte-d-téte 


supper with Nurse Elizabeth. Yes, 
she told him, the little padre had 
called twice and sent up his mes- 
sage; and on the second occasion 
the refusal had been so definite that 
Nurse had found it necessary to 


soften it a little. “I had to tell him 
that I dare not give any more mes- 
sages,” she said. 

“And what did he say?” 

“He asked if he might come over 
to-morrow and inquire, in case he 
had been asked for.” 

“Persistent chap!” said Elphin- 
stone. “He must realize that it is 
no good.” 

“Indeed he doesn’t—and neither 
do I,” said Nurse Elizabeth sturdily. 
“We are praying hard for him, and 
he must come round; he was so 
good to the little ones.” 

“But suppose he doesn’t ‘come 
round,’ would not the goodness to 
the little ones suffice without it?” 


Nurse Elizabeth thought a while. 
“It might for us and the angels,” 
she said at length, “but not for him. 
The door is on this side and we can 
open it or keep it shut here. It is 
our chance of showing that we love 
—Love.” 

Ralph became meditative. He 
found himself believing that he had 
half hoped for the “miracle.” If 
James Ferrold did really find, on a 
sudden, that the worn-out creed was 
the truth, and compatible with the 
conclusions of his remarkable intel- 
lect it would be—well—the aspect 
of affairs would be somewhat al- 
tered. Gracious! what a supersti- 
tious ass he was! 

He went upstairs to say good- 
night to the sick man. Certainly 
there was “no change.” “The 
priests have been pestering me,” 
Ferrold said. “Sent along an old 
schoolmate of mine—a missionary 
to the heathen, to talk religion to 
me! They’ve dropped the doctors 
of philosophy! Poor beggars, they 
think I’ve got a soul to save.” Then 
a look of fear came into his hungry 
eyes. “Keep that padre out,” he 
said. “It’s old Fitz. Keep him out.” 

The night nurse looked warning- 
ly at Ralph and he turned away. It 
was rather terrible, this. However 
did Nurse Elizabeth manage to keep 
serene? 

It is rather terrible to see the im- 
mortal part of man rebelling against 
the fiat of its mortal part. “Bad 
psychology, rotten bad psychology,” 
he heard the sick man shouting, 
“Love doesn’t come back. Keep him 
out! can’t he reach the latch? all 
the better.” 

The nurse repeated her warning 
look and Ralph withdrew. 

“He’s pretty bad,” he said to 
Nurse Elizabeth, whom he encoun- 
tered on the stairs. “He has got 
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that Dobson poem and the padre’s 
visits all jumbled up in his head.” 

Next morning was a typical Jan- 
uary day. A northeast wind had 
brought sleet as well as frost. El- 
phinstone visited his Uncle and 
found him much the same. It was 
hard to say when the end would 
come. Nurse Elizabeth was back 
on duty, looking as fresh and serene 
as ever. “Did you have a good 
night, Nurse?” Ralph asked, con- 
siderately. “Yes,” she said, and 
added in a whisper, “I do believe it 
is coming all right.” 

The sick man called her over to 
him. “Did Father Fitzstephen say 
he would call again?” he asked. 
“Old Fitz, my school chum?” 

Nurse Elizabeth answered the 
wistful inquiry in slightly shaking 
tones. “Yes, he is coming.” 

The wistful light suddenly faded 
from the dog-like eyes. Something 
else, alien, came into them. “Tell 
him I won’t see him,” said James 
Ferrold. “I won’t see him. He 
wants my money for Masses for my 
‘alleged’ soul.” 

Ralph scarcely dared glance at 
the face above the sick man’s. A 
pang shot through his heart. He 
knew by instinct that Nurse Eliza- 
beth’s “good” night meant that she 
had watched in prayer whilst her 
colleague did “night duty.” What 
mocking spirit had charge of this 
case? 

But Nurse Elizabeth remained 
serene. “The Father won’t see you 
unless you wish it,” she said, sooth- 
ingly. Elphinstone followed her 
across the room. 

“That’s a set back, isn’t it?” he 
whispered. “I’m sorry.” 

Nurse eyed him intently. “You 
are looking for a miracle, too?” she 
said. 

“It would mean a certain amount 


to me as well as to him,” Ralph ad- 
mitted. 

“There will be a miracle,” Nurse 
Elizabeth arrived at the conclusion 
with a reassuring smile. “Love 
laughs at locksmiths,” she added, 
and then fled back to her patient’s 
bedside. It had flashed upon her 
what the miracle might mean—it 
was written on the other’s face— 
and she was covered with confu- 
sion. 

As for Ralph, he went forth into 
the sleet to take a constitutional in 
the teeth of the northeast wind and 
to think out the situation. It 
seemed more hopeless than ever. 
The possibility of persuading Eliza- 
beth Anville to relax the rigidity of 
her views on a mixed marriage 
could no longer come into consider- 
ation, for Ralph Elphinstone real- 
ized that suck an Elizabeth Anville 
would be but a poor and unsatis- 
factory imitation ‘of the lady of his 
devotion. When he had fallen into 
love he had not chosen the shallows 
for the purpose, and his love had 
sounded a new depth since yester- 
day. 

So much for that side of the ques- 
tion. But the other, the miracle, 
that was as utterly hopeless. Had 
he really been credulous enough to 
think that something might actual- 
ly happen to modify James Fer- 
rold’s views on an after-life? Ralph 
himself was simply agnostic, his 
Uncle was more pronounced in his 
unbelief. He had influenced his 
nephew, as he had done dozens of 
others, against the Faith. What 
counteracting arguments could he 
produce at this juncture so that an- 
other could reconstruct his own 
views under the zxgis of his enlight- 
ened intellect? 

When he returned from his soli- 
tary and lugubrious tramp, wet and 
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chilled, he sighted the white trap- 
pings of Nurse Elizabeth in the hall. 
She was looking just a little per- 
plexed, a little less serene than 
usual. 

“Has the padre been?” he asked. 

“Yes.” She turned to him, as 
though glad to have a listener. “He 
has been, and he is in the garden— 
in the summerhouse; please don’t 
go and speak to him, he doesn’t 
want to be disturbed.” Then she 
spoke in lower tones. “He has 
brought the Blessed Sacrament! He 
was certain It would be wanted. A 
strange thing happened. Old Mrs. 
Murphy, the one, you know, who 
told him about Mr. Ferrold, was 
dying this morning and he took her 
the Viaticum, and she insisted on 
his keeping back a particle of the 
wafer for Mr. Ferrold. She de- 
clared that he would be asking for 
It. She was so sure about It, and 
she said it almost with her last 
breath—“‘take It to Mr. Ferrold, he 
was good to our Bobby’—Father 
Fitzstephen felt compelled to come 
along.” 

She paused and glanced at the 
distant summerhouse. “I shall 
never forget his face when I told 
him that nothing had happened, 
and that I could not invite him in. 
He was staggered.” 

Ralph followed her gaze to the 
summerhouse, a rough structure 
that barely kept out the rain and 
only gave partial shelter from the 
wind. Some mocking spirit evi- 
dently seemed to have the handling 
of this business. He could well pic- 
ture the simple missionary’s face, 
with its eager anticipations turned 
to blank disappointment. 

“He could hardly believe me, at 
first,” Elizabeth went on, “but when 
he grasped the facts of the case he 
just asked if he might wait in the 


summerhouse in case Mr. Ferrold 
asked for him—on the off-chance.” 

Ralph shot an outward glance 
and shivered. It was a cold and in- 
clement day for taking an off- 
chance in a drafty wooden shed. 
“He is convinced that he will be sent 
for,” Elizabeth said. “He’s praying 
now. I am glad he is there. It is 
rather wonderful for, you see, a 
priest can’t carry Our Lord about 
like that on an off-chance, as a 
rule.” 

“He’s tremendously fond of Un- 
cle Jim, isn’t he,” Ralph said, seek- 
ing the explanation for the phenom- 
enon of perseverance. 

“He—Who? Oh, yes, they are 
both very fond of him,” said Nurse 
Elizabeth. “He was so good to the 
little ones. I am talking to you as 
though you were a Catholic,” she 
cried, apologetically. “I just wanted 
to ask you not to disturb the Father, 
that was all.” 

Ralph went in and ate his lunch. 
Afterwards he made his start for 
town to put in a few hours at the 
office. As he walked down the path 
he caught sight of a black figure 
seated in the summerhouse. “I 
ought to tell that poor beggar to go 
off,” thought he. “He’s used to the 
tropics. This will be the death of 
him—home on sick leave, too.” He 
half directed his steps towards the 
shanty. The man within had 
caught sight of his approach—and 
Ralph glimpsed a sudden move- 
ment, as of one on the alert for a 
summons. 

He ground his heel in the path 
and swung around. He was not go- 
ing to arouse a false hope. How 
beastly inhospitable it seemed. But 
Nurse was quite right. The invalid 
might at any moment inquire about 
the priest’s visits and whether he 
had gained an entrance. He had a 
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way of seeing that his orders were 
carried out, even now—and Nurse 
Elizabeth had a rooted objection to 
telling her patients fibs. 


It was about six o’clock in the 
evening when Ralph Elphinstone 
returned to the house which he had 
made his home for the last fort- 
night. He glanced up hastily at 
the window of the sick room. The 
blind was up and the light shone 
out, sending a long beam across the 
sodden lawn at the side of the house 
upon which the window looked. 
James Ferrold’s soul was still in its 
earthly tenement. 

Ralph opened the gate and went 
up to the front door. He felt for 
his latchkey, and remembered that 
he had lent it to Nurse. He turned 
to the bell; the sound would disturb 
the invalid, and perhaps excite him 
with the thought of visitors. That 


brought his mind back to the events 


of the morning, and yesterday. 
“Don’t let the padre in!” he seemed 
to hear the dying man shouting. 
What was that line that Nurse had 
quoted?—“Fear wist not to evade, 
as Love wist to pursue.” That was 
finer poetry than the little rondel. 
Well—Love might laugh at lock- 
smiths but for him there was noth- 
ing for it but to go round to the lit- 
tle side door, it would be on the 
latch. He hastened round in the 
driving sleet. The long shaft of 
light from the sick man’s window 
showed the dim outline of the ga- 
bled summerhouse, and gave a cer- 
tain amount of outline to an object 
within. The little side door on the 
latch was in the deep shadow. 
Ralph stood still and tried to make 
out the object in the summerhouse. 
He gave an exclamation under his 
breath. The black figure was still 
there! Had the padre been waiting 


there in the cold all these hours? 
He must be perished. Then his at- 
tention was diverted. A little cry, 
like that of a child, fell on his ear, 
a kind of wailing cry, not as from a 
sudden hurt but more of weariness 
—just one faint pitiful little sob. It 
came from the direction of the little 
side door for which he was making. 
It was a small door with a latch, 
set rather high up. In the summer 
a clamber rose grew round it. To- 
night there was no shelter. Ralph 
peered in the darkness, and 
glimpsed a tiny figure on the door- 
step; that of a child clad in a thin 
tunic whose little hand was reach- 
ing upward at the latch, which was 
out of its reach. What could a baby 
thing like that be doing out alone at 
this hour, and on such a night? He 
shot a glance at the summerhouse, 
wondering if its inmate would have 
heard the cry; when he looked back 
at the doorway there was no child 
to be seen. Puzzled, he proceeded 
to search the surrounding space. 
There was no trace of the waif. 
Diminutive beggars had been known 
to find their way to Oaklands—their 
parents sometimes sent them there 
to beg for bread, knowing that the 
owner had a tender spot in his heart 
for children, but who would be 
sending a child so young as this? 
and so lightly clad? the little white 
limbs had been plainly visible. 
Ralph lifted the latch and has- 
tened in. He would send the serv- 
ants out with lanterns to have a 
good look round. No, he would go 
himself, they might discover the 
padre and that would be awkward. 
He ran straight upstairs to his Un- 
cle’s room. Nurse Elizabeth was 
seated by the bedside. “He is sleep- 
ing,” she said. “It will soon be 
over.” James Ferrold lay with 
closed eyes. Ralph leaned over him. 
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The eyelids gave a flicker, but they 
closed again. “There is a little child 
trying to get in at the side door,” 
he said to Nurse in explanatory 
haste. “I caught sight of him just 
now as I came up, crying there in 
the rain—this bitter cold night! 
The padre is still there, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” Nurse Elizabeth said, “he’s 
waiting in case he’s wanted. He’s 

. .”’ she stopped short. The sick 
man was gazing at them with wide 
open eyes. He was listening. Now 
he was speaking. 

“Go and bring him in,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. “Go at once—let 
me see him. I must see him—now, 
at once.” 

Nurse Elizabeth cast one eloquent 
glance at Ralph. He was off like a 
rocket. He passed Stokes, the man- 
servant, in the hall. “Will you take 
a lantern and have a look round the 
grounds,” he said, “I rather fancied 
I saw a child out there in the rain 
just now.” He sped on his own er- 
rand. Stokes would think it was 
the same one. Extraordinary things 
were happening. He, for his part 
was thankful to be able to end the 
vigil of the poor man yonder. He 
sped across the lawn to the sum- 
merhouse. There was a huddled 
figure in the corner seated with bent 
head and folded arms. The padre’s 
office book lay on the table beside 
him. At the sound of footsteps he 
sat up with a jerk. A rosary fell 
from his stiffened fingers. 

“Will you please come with me?” 
Ralph gasped. “Mr. Ferrold will see 
you.” 

The other struggled to his feet. 
Ralph was obliged to give him a 
hand, for he was frozen stiff. 
“Deo Gratias!” he said, quietly, as 
he stood supporting himself with 
his hands on the center table. 
Ralph stooped and picked up the 


rosary; then he followed the totter- 
ing steps of the man who had 
waited until he was wanted. 

A minute later they were stand- 
ing at James Ferrold’s bedside. 
The dying man had his eyes closed. 
He opened them. They fixed them- 
selves on the visitor with surprise 
and dawning bewilderment. 

“You said—a little child,” he 
breathed. 

There was a tense second of si- 
lence. It contained perhaps many 
years worth of prayer. Then the 
gaze fell and fixed itself lower 
down, just below the knot in the 
priest’s shabby muffler. Again 
there was surprise; then a slow, 
exceedingly pleasant smile spread 
over the worn countenance. Nurse 
Elizabeth had seen it before, that 
rare smile, when Mr. Ferrold had 
visited the hospital and talked with 
the little ones. As she watched she 
could almost see the wasted hand 
lying on the bedclothes lift itself to 
pat a curly head somewhere with- 
in its reach. 

“Jim, old Jim, it’s Fitz,” the priest 
said. “It’s all right, old man. God’s 
here.” 

The dog-like eyes lifted them- 
selves slowly to the speaker’s face. 

They were full of dumb entreaty. 


“E’en as we doubt in our heart once 
more, 

With a rush of tears to our eye- 
lids welling,— 

Love comes back to his vacant 
dwelling.” 


Instinctively the other two drew 
away to the far end of the room. 
Then they quietly slipped outside 


onto the landing. It was going to 
be all right. 
“He heard what you said first,” 


Elizabeth said; “his mind got hold 
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of that and didn’t follow the rest 
of the sentence.” 

There was a step on the stairs. 
Stokes came half way up; then he 
called softly to Ralph. “There was 
no child there, sir, I had a good 
look round.” The two looked at 
each other. “I must have been 
dreaming,” Ralph said. Then the 
sick room bell tinkled and they 
hurried back. Father “Fitz” was 
kneeling at the bedside. He beck- 
oned Nurse forward. Ralph went 
over and stood by the window. He 
watched her light a candle and 
spread a little cloth. They had been 
put ready! Then he knelt down 
with his arms on the windowsill. 
Love had come back to His vacant 
dwelling. Such a homecoming! 
Love was not a theory, or a thing, 
it was a Person—a Person Who 
could sit and wait in the cold, not 
through the hours but through the 
years. Who could take the form of 
a little child—no, there was some- 
thing more real than that. He 
heard the priest’s voice—“Corpus 
domini nostri Jesu Christi’ 

There had been two waiting in 
the summerhouse! 

He continued to knee! there. 
There was something in his hand. 
He was still clasping the padre’s 
beads. The discovery made him 
feel less of an outsider. He held 
them and waited. 

Presently the priest came over to 
him. “Come to your Uncle,” he 
said. “He is quite happy now.” 

Ralph stepped across the room 
softly, covering what seemed to be 
holy ground. James Ferrold lay 
with an expression of supreme tran- 
quillity on his face. He smiled at 
his nephew, as though expecting 
him to say something. Words failed 
Ralph. He stumbled on to the only 
thing he coujd think of. 


“We looked for the little child,” 
he said, “but we couldn’t find him.” 

“It’s all right,” said James Fer- 
rold, “He was here just now.” 

“He had better rest now,” Nurse 
said, and they withdrew gently. 

“Dear old chap,” the padre said, 
“he hasn’t changed a bit. He was 
perfectly conscious and able to 
make his peace with God. Just 
now, though, his mind seemed to 
be wandering a bit when he spoke 
of a little child.” 

“It may have been,” Ralph said, 
“but at any rate his soul is at 
home.” He hurried the famished 
priest downstairs to give him some- 
thing to eat. The night nurse had 
come on duty and Nurse Elizabeth 
followed them. 

“He’s just his old self,” the padre 
repeated. “Dear old Jim!” 

Stokes accosted Ralph at the din- 
ing-room door. “I spoke to Susan, 
sir,” he said, “and she says that 


Mrs. Murphy’s little grandson came 
over this afternoon to tell Nurse 
Anville that his granny had ‘gone 


to heaven.’ It may have been him 
that you saw. She can’t say what 
time it was—when he came.” 

“That explains it!” Nurse Eliza- 
beth cried. “That explains it!” 

“I suppose it must have been 
Bobby Murphy,” Ralph said, un- 
convincedly, “although I am sure 
Bobby could reach the latch, and 
he wouldn’t be dressed like that.” 

Nurse Elizabeth smiled. “I didn’t 
mean that,” she said. “I meant that 
if old Mrs. Murphy has gone to 
Heaven, no doubt she saw about this 
matter for us at once.” 

“I don’t know how much Bobby 
had to do with the making of your 
vision,” she went on, “but he certain- 
ly ought to come into the picture. 
You see, there’s a golden thread 
connecting all the links in this 
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story. It’s the thread that shows 
God’s justice acting along with His 
mercy. I told you Love ang the 
little ones would manage it between 
them. You see,” she began ticking 
off on her fingers—“I came through 
the Children’s Hospital, and Father 
Fitzstephen was sent by Bobby’s 
granny, and he sent for the little 
child—it was so characteristic of 
him to want to see him to make 
sure that he had done what he 
asked—hbecause he had a tender 
heart. After all, although Love 
laughs at locksmiths, there was a 
window left open for Him to come 
through.” 

“You don’t believe in miracles, 
Nurse,” Ralph couldn’t resist say- 
ing it, “you stick to it that I saw 
Bobby Murphy?” 

“Yes, it may have been—Bobby 
Murphy fitting himself into a pic- 
ture already in your mind of a tiny 
boy in a white tunic knocking on a 
door exactly like our side door. 
Bobby might have donned the tunic 
and diminished in stature in order 
that God might paint a picture in 
your imagination containing a little 
boy who was crying because he 
couldn’t get in. I was sure that you 
were meant to read that little ron- 
del; it was part of the story. “The 
Hound of Heaven’ was too grown 
up.” 

Nurse Elizabeth eyed him shrewd- 


ly. “Ah, you are disappointed be- 
cause I have a ‘rational’ explanation 
for your miracle?” 

“No,” he said, “I am not, for in 
any case the miracle remains—your 
faith. And there was something far 
more substantial than a vision.” 

“What was that?” she asked, 
turning her lamp full on his kindled 
heart. 

He gave the answer in lowered 
tones: 

“There were two waiting in the 
summerhouse.” 

“Oh! You have got it all!” Then 
the sudden tears came into her eyes. 
“And who can doubt of Love’s de- 
vices after that?” she said. 


* * * 


Some little comment was pro- 
voked by the circumstances that 
James Ferrold, well known as a 
freethinker, was buried according 
to the rites of the Catholic Church. 
It was partly explained later when 
the nephew who had been with him 
when he died was received into the 
Catholic Church, and when a few 
months later Mr. Ralph Elphinstone 
married one of his uncle’s nurses 
who was a Roman Catholic the 
mystery might be said to have 
elucidated itself. It was just the 
outcome of a love affair, said the 
world; and for once the world was 


right. 





DANTE 
“The Central Man of All the World” 


By HERBERT HILARION YEAMES 


USKIN in a much-quoted phrase 
has called Dante “the central 
man of all the world, as represent- 
ing in perfect balance the imagina- 
tive, moral, and intellectual facul- 
ties, all at their highest.” It is, 
however, in spiritual quality that 
he takes rank above even Shake- 
speare and Homer. These are demi- 
gods who embody in themselves, 
and in imperishable form re-create, 
two of the great ages of human 
achievement—the radiant dawn of 
Hellenic civilization, when man in 
Europe began to be man, and the 
only less radiant dawn of our mod- 
ern world which we call the Renais- 
sance, when man recovered his lost 
Hellenic heritage. Each by the mir- 
acle of genius creates a world— 
Homer’s world in the nature of 
things less complete, more one- 
sided than Shakespeare’s; each 
sees clear-eyed the mystery and 
pathos of human life, the tragedy 
as well as the beauty; but neither 
offers any answer to “the riddle of 
the painful earth.” The Athenian 
dramatists, the author of the He- 
brew masterpiece of poetry, the 
Book of Job, the Roman Lucretius, 
the many-sided modern Goethe, 
may have their vague, conflicting 
guesses at the solution; but no poet 
except Dante has thrown upon the 
dark and tangled forest of human 
life the light of a complete spiritual 
philosophy, and created a vivid 
world of struggling, sinning, suf- 
fering mankind against the lumi- 
nous background of “the white radi- 


aStones of Venice, Vol. Il., Sec. 67. 


ance of eternity.” It is, indeed, the 
very completeness of his philoso- 
phy that prejudices some modern 
minds against him, for the universe 
in which we live seems to have ex- 
panded immeasurably beyond the 
limits conceived in Dante’s time; 
but no objections that any modern 
mind can bring—not even, I think, 
the utter rejection of his theology 
—can quite invalidate the high 
spiritual value of his essential mes- 
sage; any more than the complete 
rejection of his political theories— 
a very noble ideal, be it said, how- 
ever bitterly or misguidedly main- 
tained—can impair their deep mor- 
al significance. In ethical and spir- 
itual quality Dante stands supreme 
among poets. 

Perhaps in the literal sense as 
well Dante may be called “the cen- 
tral man of all the world,” for he 
does stand “midway upon the jour- 
ney of our life”*—that is, at the 
very parting of the ways in the his- 
tory of European culture, those 
ways that stretch behind him to the 
Dark Ages, when ancient civiliza- 
tion was breaking to pieces under 
the onslaughts of German barba- 
rians, and before him to our mod- 
ern time, when civilization again is 
suffering from no less barbarous 
attacks. Dante is a focus of all the 
light that survived through those 
Dark Ages from the Greco-Roman 
world; and through him radiates in 
ever-broadening stream a flood of 
light from the Middle Ages down to 
our own time—our time which 


2Inferno, 1. 1. 
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strangely seems to have less kin- 
ship with those Middle Ages than 
with the remoter Greco-Roman 
world. Is the reason for this that 
our modern world is also pagan, to 
a large extent, and out of sympathy 
with the ages of Faith? Ruskin, at 
any rate, has said:—“I say that 
Classicalism began, wherever civili- 
zation began, with Pagan Faith. 
Medizvalism began, and continued, 
wherever civilization began and 
continued to confess Christ. And, 
lastly, Modernism began and con- 
tinues, wherever civilization began 
and continues to deny Christ.”* 

Whatever our point of view, the 
study of Dante is helpful, is essen- 
tial, to reaching a better perspective 
of history. It fills up great gaps in 
our background. When Carlyle in 
a famous sentence said that “in 
Dante ten silent centuries found a 
voice,” he was guilty of one of those 
glittering generalities which, be- 
cause they contain some truth, are 
often more dangerous than lies. 
Those centuries were far from si- 
lent: there were multitudinous 
voices; but it is true that Dante’s 
is the one great voice that succeeds 
in making itself heard by many who 
turn a deaf ear to all the rest. Car- 
lyle speaks truly when he adds: 
“Dante is the spokesman of the 
Middle Ages; the Thought they 
lived by stands here, in everlasting 
music.”* And Dante is for many 
the only spokesman of that Faith 
which they regard as merely medi- 
eval. His work is for many the 
only bridge that spans the cen- 
turies between us and the founda- 
tion of the Roman Empire, so close- 
ly coinciding with the foundation 
of Christianity. 


sArchitecture and Painting. Lecture IV.: 
Pre-Raphaelitism. 

4Heroes and Hero-Worship,. Ill.: The Hero 
as Poet. 


It is a fact, though it may sound 
like a paradox, that we must take 
Vergil as our guide to Dante, even 
as Dante took Vergil as his guide 
through Hell and Purgatory, and 
that to reach medieval Florence we 
must travel to imperial Rome. Ver- 
gil, whose “ocean-roll of rhythm 
sounds forever of imperial Rome,” 
was to Dante, as he has been to 
most lovers of poetry since his day, 
the most beloved, the most inti- 
mately appealing, of poets. Every 
lover of poetry must echo Dante’s 
words on meeting his dear master 
in his great vision of the other 
world: 


“Art thou then that Vergil and 
that fount which poureth forth so 
rich a stream of speech? ...O 
honor and light of the other poets! 
may the long zeal avail me, and the 
great love, which have made me 
search thy volume! Thou art my 
master and my author; thou alone 
art he from whom I took the fair 
style that hath done me honor.”’* 


But to Dante it was more than 
the poetic charm of Vergil, his wist- 
ful tenderness and brooding sym- 
pathy, the exquisite music of his 
verse, the deep insights of his Pla- 
tonic mysticism, that made him the 
poet of poets—laltissimo poeta.* 
Vergil was the greatest master of 
Latin speech, still the language of 
literature in Dante’s time, though 
he himself became the foremosf 
pioneer in the use of the vernacu- 
lar. Vergil was the very voice of 
Roman imperialism, divinely or- 
dained to prepare the way for 
Christianity. And Vergil was even 
one of the prophets of Christianity, 
since in his Fourth Eclogue he had 
been inspired to sing of a Prince of 

Sinferno, 1. 79-87. 6Inferno, iv. 80. 
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Peace about to be born into the 
Augustan world. Few passages in 
poetry are more moving than that 
in the Purgatory where Vergil and 
Statius meet on the Mount of Pen- 
ance, one Roman poet condemned 
to the Limbo of the Lost, as he had 
died too early to know Christianity, 
the other going on his way rejoic- 
ing up the steep penitential path 
that leads to Paradise, because he 
had been converted, according to a 
strange medieval legend of un- 
known origin, and converted by 
Vergil’s own Messianic prophecy. 
Surely Dante is speaking for him- 
self through the mouth of Statius: 


“The seeds unto my ardor were the 
sparks 
Of the celestial flame which 
heated me, 
Whereby more than a thousand 
have been fired; 
Of the AEneid speak I, which to 
me 
A mother was, and was my 
nurse in song; 
Without this weighed I not a 
drachma’s weight. 
And to have lived upon the earth 
what time 
Virgilius lived, I would accept 
one sun 
More than I must ere issuing 
from my ban.”* 


When Vergil asks him: “What 
sun or what candles dispelled the 
darkness for thee, so that thou didst 
thereafter set thy sails to follow the 
Fisherman?” Statius replies: 
“Thou first didst send me towards 
Parnassus to drink in its caves, and 
then didst light me on to God. 
Thou didst like one who goes by 
night, and carries the light behind 
him, and profits not himself, but 


tPurgatorio, xxi. 94-102. Tr. Longfellow. 


maketh persons wise that follow 
him, when thou saidst, “The world 
is renewed, Justice returns and the 
first age of man, and a new progeny 
descends from heaven.”* Through 
thee I was a poet, through thee a 
Christian.””* 

But Vergil was to Dante not only 
a prophet but also a historian. The 
tale of Troy, AZneas and his ad- 
ventures, the heroes and heroines 
of the 4neid, are as real as any- 
thing in history sacred or profane. 
Minos is still the judge of the lower 
world; Pluto and Cerberus sstill 
hold sway; the Furies and the 
Minotaur, the Harpies and the Cen- 
taurs, have joined the goodly fel- 
lowship of medievalized Hebrew 
demons; and classical examples of 
sin are almost regularly paired 
with those from Scripture or con- 
temporary history. In fact, it is in 
Vergil and his poetic underworld in 
the sixth book of the Zneid that 
Dante found inspiration for his In- 
ferno, much more than in current 
medieval tales of apocalyptic vi- 
sions—that of Fra Alberigo of 
Monte Cassino, or the Purgatory of 
St. Patrick—or even the allegorical 
vision recounted by his master 
Brunetto Latini in his Tesoretto. 
Dante was completely under the 
spell of that greatest passage in 
Latin verse, and also of what seems 
to me equally the greatest passage 
in Latin prose, Cicero’s Dream of 
Scipio—the nearest approach to 
Plato that the Roman writer ever 
made. These influenced him al- 
most as much as the Revelation of 

8Vergil, Eclogue, iv. 5-7. 

Purgatorio, xxii. 61-73. Did Dante in these 
sad, impressive words, have in mind St. Au- 


gustine, how in his Confessions (iv. 16) he 
laments the time of his ignorance?—“I stood 


things that were illuminated, was not itself 
illuminated.” 
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St. John; the descent of AZneas into 
Hades was as real to his mind as 
St. Paul’s ascent into Paradise—“to 
the third heaven, whether in the 
body or out of the body, I cannot 
tell."2° As Vergil had expanded the 
suggestions he received from the 
Homeric world of the dead in the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey, and 
from the divine Platonic myths of 
the Republic and the Phzdrus, into 
the majestic fabric of his own mys- 
tical and moral spirit-world; so 
Dante, inspired by Cicero and Ver- 
gil, familiar with the legends of the 
Middle Ages, built up a visionary 
world vaster than all the imagin- 
ings of the past, a spiritual edifice 
lofty enough to include all that his 
predecessors had dreamed, and 
broad enough for the broadest- 
minded of modern men to find 
there limitless range and inexhaust- 
ible inspiration. 

Thus Vergil is for Dante not only 
the high, authentic voice of the 
Latin tongue, the inspired prophet 
of the Roman Empire and, in a 
sense, of the Roman Church, but 
also the very symbol and personifi- 
cation of all human wisdom—“il 
mar di tutto il senno.”™ Vergil 
typifies Reason, which leads man to 
see the consequences of sin, and 
the way to escape it by repentance 
and reformation, but stops short of 
the knowledge of revealed truth. 
Dante seems to have been little af- 
fected by the childish legends of 
Vergil as a wonder-working magi- 
cian; but he sympathized deeply 
with the medieval tendency to re- 
gard him as certainly one of the 
prophets and almost one of the 
saints. 

This conception of Vergil as the 


102 Cor., xii., 2. 
1lInferno, viii. 7: “the sea of all intelli- 
gence.” 


personification of human wisdom 
found early expression in that al- 
legorizing treatment of his poems 
which was so popular in the Middle 
Ages, though it began long before. 
Indeed, it was merely applying to 
the Latin poet the method of inter- 
pretation that had been employed 
by Alexandrine scholars to philoso- 
phize the unmoral myths of Homer, 
and by Alexandrine Jews to make 
their Scriptures less unpalatable to 
the Greek mind. So the neid 
came to be regarded as an allegory 
of human life, and the pilgrimage 
of Eneas to the promised land as a 
type of the soul on its heavenward 
journey—an ancient Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. “Under the guise of fable Ver- 
gil expresses the truths of all phi- 
losophy,” says John of Salisbury, 
one of the great men of the 
twelfth century.’? The effect of this 
allegorizing influence on Dante’s 
mind can hardly be overestimated. 
To him everything was an allegory. 
In his prose philosophical treatise, 
the Convito or Banquet (iv. 24) he 
refers to “the figurative method by 
which Vergil described the progres- 
sion of the different ages in the 
-neid,” and made Eneas a model 
for youth in temperance (forsaking 
Dido) and strength (venturing into 
Hades), love, courtesy, and loyalty 
(Ibid. 26). 

It is now easy to see why Dante 
takes Vergil for his guide, and the 
“Eneid for his model and source. 
This sympathetic and intimate re- 
lation between the two greatest 
poets of Italy, between the epic of 
the Roman Empire and the epic of 
the Roman Church, is one of the 
most interesting things in all his- 
tory. The bond that unites Dante 
with Vergil unites also the modern 
world with the medieval, and the 

12Policraticus, vi. 22. 
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medieval with the classical. It is a 
bond stronger than all dynastic con- 
nections, than all political combina- 
tions; more durable in influence 
than all wars and revolutions and 
migrations; more precious in bene- 
fits to the human race than all dis- 
coveries and inventions and im- 
provements in material conditions. 
It is the power of poetry, which 
gives utterance to what is deepest 
and highest in the soul of man, and 
calls to, and calls forth in response, 
that which is highest and deepest in 
each human soul, as “deep calleth 
unto deep.” When we add to the 
influence of Dante and of Vergil the 
influence of Homer, which shaped 
and inspired the genius of Greece 
from the dawn of history down to 
the time when her destiny was 
merged in that of Rome, and since 
then through Rome has influenced 
all the thought of our western 
world, we have an epitome of hu- 
man history in its highest levels 
that is of more value than all the 
historical textbooks put together. 
Even if our minds are open only 
to literal facts—“those unconcern- 
ing things, matters of fact,” as John 
Donne calls them—we cannot fail 
to recognize that Vergil’s Zneid 
was more potent than all the polit- 
ical craft of the great Augustus in 
shaping the high ideal of a Holy 
Roman Empire that has played so 
large a part in European history. 
Like all high ideals, “this theory, 
as sublime as it is impracticable” 
(according to Lord Bryce), suffered 
degradation from the weaknesses 
and inconsistencies of human na- 
ture and the abuse of selfish ambi- 
tion; so that Voltaire’s famous 
sneer had truth as well as point 
when he said that the Holy Roman 
Empire was neither Holy, nor Ro- 
man, nor an Empire; but through 


the Middle Ages it exercised a 
molding and sustaining force upon 
the unruly minds of half-civilized 
man. As for Dante, the ideal col- 
ored all his thoughts and influenced 
all his actions, and this political 
philosophy is as much a part of the 
man and his works as is his reli- 
gious philosophy. To understand 
him at all, we must enter sympa- 
thetically into his views regarding 
this present world as well as those 
regarding the world to come. Those 
views are set forth fully in his trea- 
tise On Monarchy, the first modern 
book on politics and the most ideal- 
istic political work ever written, a 
great book, though composed in 
mediocre medieval Latin; but they 
are also everywhere apparent in 
his Divine Comedy. 

In the Purgatory Dante meets 
Marco Lombardo of Venice and asks 
him the reason for the degeneracy 
of the times, receiving this reply: 


“If the world to-day goes astray, 
in you is the cause, in you be it 
sought, and I to thee will be now a 
true interpreter of it. From His 
hand who fondly loves her before 
she exists, issues like a little girl 
that plays about, now weeping, now 
laughing, the soul in her simplicity, 
who knows naught save that, 
sprung from a joyous Maker, will- 
ingly she turns to that which gives 
her joy. First she tastes the savor 
of a trifling good; there she is be- 
guiled, and runs after it, if guide 
or curb turn not her love aside. 
Wherefore it was needful to set law 
as a curb, needful to have a ruler 
who might discern at least the 
tower of the true city.“ Laws 


18That city of which, as of Plato’s Republic, 
a pattern is laid up in heaven; like St. Augus- 
tine’s City of God, of which the Roman Em- 
pire should have been an earthly copy; “that 
Rome,” as Dante elsewhere says, “whereof 
Christ is a Roman” (Purgatorio, xxxii. 102). 
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there are, but who puts his hand to 
them? None; because the shep- 
herd that leads may chew the cud, 
but has not the roof divided.** 
Wherefore the people who see their 
guide aiming only at that good 
whereof he is greedy, feed on that 
and ask no further. Clearly canst 
thou see that evil leadership is the 
cause which has made the world 
sinful, and not nature that may be 
corrupted in you. Rome, that made 
the good world, was wont to have 
two suns, which made plain to sight 
the one road and the other: that of 
the world and that of God.** One 
has quenched the other; and the 
sword is joined to the crook; and it 
ill beseems that one with the other 
go by main force; because, being 
joined, one fears not the other. If 
thou believest me not, look well at 
the ear,?* for every plant is known 
by the seed . . . Say henceforth that 
the Church of Rome, by confound- 


ing two powers in herself, falls into 
the mire, and fouls herself and her 
burden.”?* 


Perhaps the best commentary on 
that remarkable passage is a cita- 
tion from the work with which 
Lord Bryce began his distinguished 
career, in 1865, his history of The 
Holy Roman Empire, still most val- 
uable as well as most readable. He 


14An allegorical way of saying that the Pope 
may be able to ruminate, that is, to interpret 
the Scriptures, but cannot distinguish between 
temporal and spiritual things. 

15The two suns are of course Emperor and 
Pope—the two heads of empire, like the dou- 
ble-headed heraldic eagle. Some argued that, 
as the world was lighted by sun and moon, so 
it should have two rulers, the Emperor de- 
riving his authority from the Pope, as the 
moon its light from the sun. Innocent IV. 
(1243-54) had said: “Two lights, the sun and 
moon, illumine the globe; two powers, the 
papal and the royal, govern it; but as the 
moon receives her light from the more bril- 
liant star, so kings reign by the chief of the 
Church who comes from God.” 

16]. e, the harvest. 

itPurgatorio, xvi. 82-114; 127-9. 


thus states the ideal which was 
Dante’s: 


“The Holy Roman Church and 
the Holy Roman Empire are one 
and the same thing, in two aspects; 
and Catholicism, the principle of 
the universal Christian society, is 
also Romanism; that is, rests upon 
Rome as the origin and type of its 
universality; manifesting itself in 
a mystic dualism which corresponds 
to the two natures of its Founder. 
As divine and eternal, its head is 
the Pope, to whom souls have been 
intrusted; as human and temporal, 
the Emperor, commissioned to rule 
men’s bodies and acts.”?* 


In the three books of his treatise 
On Monarchy Dante asks, and an- 
swers in the affirmative, the three 
following questions: “Whether for 
the well-being of the world a tem- 
poral monarchy is necessary?”— 
“Whether the Roman people of 
right had assumed the dignity of 
empire?”—“Whether the authority 
of the Roman monarch depends im- 
mediately on God, or on some vicar 
of God?”?* In his Convito (iv. 4) he 
concludes that “it was not by force 
that it [the Empire] was assumed 
in the beginning by the Roman peo- 
ple, but by Divine Providence, 
which is above all law. And with 
this Vergil agrees in the first of the 
“Eneid, where he says, speaking in 
the person of God (Jupiter), ‘To 
them,’ that is, to the Romans, ‘I 
have set no limit of things nor of 
time; to them I have given an em- 
pire without end.’” 

In the sixth canto of the Para- 
diso, in the Heaven of Mercury, 


1sChap. vii. 

19“Dante did not scruple to place in his In- 
ferno a Pope, whom the Church has since 
canonized, and his work on Monarchia is on 
a geal Newman: Idea of a University, 
p. 316. 
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Dante listens to a lecture on Ro- 
man history from the lips of the 
Emperor Justinian, who made the 
great code of Roman law. Of the 
rise of the Empire he says :—“Then, 
nigh the time when all heaven 
willed to bring the world to its own 
serene mood,” Cesar, at Rome’s be- 
hest, laid hold of it.” Vergil too 
was born sub Julio (Inferno, i. 70) 
—under Julius Cewsar—and under 
Augustus saw peace at last settle 
down upon the world, now first 
united under one rule, after a cen- 
tury of civil war had sown in blood 
the seed of world-wide empire. No 
wonder he acclaimed Augustus di- 
vine and the Empire divinely or- 
dained! No wonder that Dante 
agreed with him, with the added 
reason that Christ was born a citi- 
zen of that world-wide empire and 
died by the execution of its law! 
The only wonder is that Dante, like 
other medieval men, could look 


upon a German king as the Roman 
Emperor, legal successor of Julius 


and Augustus. But it was reserved 
for our generation to see the last of 
the German Kaisers forced to aban- 
don their pretentious imperial titles, 
as Napoleon in 1806 had forced the 
Austrian monarch to. renounce at 
last his pretentious imperial claims. 
Napoleon himself, however, could 
not escape the spell of that dazzling 
symbol. “There will be no rest in 
Europe,” he said, “until it is under 
a single chief, an emperor who shall 
have kings for officers, who shall 
distribute kingdoms to his lieuten- 
ants.” His coronation by the Pope 
in Notre Dame Cathedral in 1804, 
his marriage with a daughter of the 
Hapsburgs in 1810, the title he gave 
to his infant son, the ill-fated 
Eaglet—“King of Rome”; such 
things show the invincible power 
20By the coming of Christ. 


of the great ideal of Roman Impe- 
rialism. Who shall say that the 
ideal is dead, that some day it may 
not be realized in modified form, 
when the ideals of democracy and 
humanity have come into their own, 
and the united states of Europe— 
why not the united states of the 
world?—live at peace under one 
elected head? To such a unity the 
Roman Church still points the way, 
sole survivor and successor as she is 
of the Roman Empire. 

Something like that, put in mod- 
ern terms, was Dante’s ideal. That 
was clearly the ideal of Charles the 
Great, King of the Franks, when on 
Christmas Day in the year 800, in 
the basilica of St. Peter at Rome, he 
was crowned by Pope Leo III. with 
the diadem of the Cexsars. That, 
says Lord Bryce, is “the central 
event of the Middle Ages,” and 
“from that moment modern history 
begins.” Three hundred and twen- 
ty-four years had passed since the 
last Cesar of the West had resigned 
his power, deposed by a German 
“king,” and left to his Eastern 
brother in Constantinople the sole 
headship of the Roman world. 
The ideal of Charlemagne was in- 
spired by the reading of St. Augus- 
tine’s City of God—one of the great 
books of the world, though its fame 
is obscured by the more popular, 
more intimately appealing Confes- 
sions. This book was written after 
the Goths under Attila had cap- 
tured Rome in 410, to answer the 
charge of the pagans that Chris- 
tianity had brought about the de- 
struction of the Empire, and to 
console the Christians with the re- 
minder that the true Empire—the 
Church, the Kingdom of God—is 
indestructible and everlasting. 


21Romulus Augustulus, deposed by Odoacer, 
“king” of the Germans, in 476. , 
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The Roman Church survived the 
Roman Empire, when that suc- 
cumbed to the invading German 
hordes. Her astonishing achieve- 
ment in partially Christianizing 
those German barbarians—from the 
Lombards in Italy to the Angles 
and Saxons in Britain—and in sav- 
ing civilization from utter extinc- 
tion should never be forgotten. Nor 
should the fact that the restored 
Empire of the West under German 
sovereigns did not begin to decay 
until the Roman Emperor began to 
quarrel with the Roman Pontiff. 
Nor the fact that to-day, when the 
last vestige of the Empire has 
faded away, the Papacy still stands 
strong, stronger probably than ever 
before. The Rock of Peter still 
prevails against the gates of Hades! 
It has survived the tempestuous 
shocks of Judaism, of Paganism, 
of Protestantism, of Rationalism. 
What next? Let us recall, in pass- 
ing, that the year 1921 was not 
only the sex-centenary of Dante’s 
death and the centenary of Napo- 
leon’s, but also the fourth centen- 
nial of the birth of Protestantism, 
which may be said to have begun 
with Martin Luther’s appearance 
before the Imperial Diet at Worms 
in 1521. 

However strong our sympathies 
with the exiled Dante, we might per- 
haps have found ourselves, six hun- 
dred years ago, on the opposite side 
in politics and sympathized with 
the Guelphs against the Ghibellines; 
or we might reasonably have stood 
aloof from both parties, in disgust 
and despair, and exclaimed “A 
plague on both your houses!” Dante 
himself in 1306 withdrew from his 
Ghibelline companions in exile and, 
in his own striking phrase, made a 
party for himself. In the Paradiso, 
in the Heaven of Mars, the spirit 


of his ancestor Cacciaguida, who 
fell in the Crusades, predicts his 
exile to him: 


“As Hippolytus was severed from 
Athens by machination of his cruel 
and perfidious stepmother, so must 
thou needs sever thee from Flor- 
ence. So it is willed, so already 
plotted, and so shall be accom- 
plished soon, by him who ponder- 
eth upon it in the place where Christ 
every day is put on sale. The 
blame shall cleave unto the injured 
side in fame, as is the wont; but 
vengeance shall bear witness to the 
truth which shall dispense it. Thou 
shalt abandon everything beloved 
most dearly; this is the arrow 
which the bow of exile shall first 
shoot. Thou shalt make trial how 
salt doth taste another’s bread, and 
how hard is the path to descend 
and mount another’s stairs. And. 
that which shall most weigh thy 
shoulders down shall be the vicious 
and ill company with which thou 
shalt fall down into this vale;* for 
all ungrateful, all mad and impious 
shall they become against thee; but 
soon afterward their brows and not 
thine shall redden for it. Of their 
brutishness their progress shall 
make proof, so that it shall be for 
thy fair fame to have made a party 
for thyself.”*+ 


Dante’s Justinian, model and 
type of the imperial power, de- 
nounces both parties and “their 
sins, which are the cause of all your 
ills” : 


“The one opposeth to the public 
standard the yellow lilies,** and the 
other doth annex it to a faction, 


22Pope Boniface VIII. 23His exile. 

24Paradiso, xvii. 46-69. 

25The Guelphs call in the aid of France 
against the Empire. 














so that it is hard to see which more 
offends.* Ply, ply the Ghibellines 
their arts under some other stand- 
ard, for this he ever followeth ill 
who cleaveth justice from it! And 
let not that new Charles*’ beat it 
down with his Guelphs, but let him 
fear talons that have ripped its hide 
from mightier lion.** Many a time 
ere now have children wailed for 
father’s fault, and let him not sup- 
pose God will change His arms for 
those lilies of his!”** 


In the Inferno (xv. 70) Dante’s 
beloved master, Brunetto Latini, 
tells him:—‘“Thy fortune reserves 
such honor for thee that both 
parties will have a hunger for thee; 
but far from the goat shall be the 
grass.” That is, he will be saved 
from their vengeance. But noth- 
ing can surpass in power Dante’s 
own invective in the Purgatorio (vi. 
76-96) :—“Ah Italy, thou slave, 
hostel of woe, vessel without pilot 
in a mighty storm, no queen of 
provinces, but a brother! ... Now in 
thee thy living men abide not with- 
out war, and one doth rend the 
other of those that one wall and one 
foss shut in. Search, wretched one, 
around thy seacoasts, and then gaze 
in thy bosom, if any part of thee en- 
joy peace! ... Ah, people that 
shouldst be obedient, and let Cesar 
sit in the saddle, if well thou under- 
standeth what God writeth to thee! 
See how this beast hath grown vi- 
cious, for not being corrected by the 
spurs, since thou hast set hand to 
the bridle.” 


There is not time to trace the 
history of those parties whose in- 


26The Ghibellines invoke the Empire for 
merely partisan purposes. 

27Charles of Anjou, King of Naples. 

28The imperial eagle. 
29Paradiso, vi. 98-111. 
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cessant hostilities for over a cen- 
tury rent Italy with civil wars and 
made her the battle-ground of 
French and German armies and of 
rival German princes, and sowed 
the seeds of still fertile hatreds be- 
tween Italians and Austrians, be- 
tween Frenchmen and Germans. It 
is enough to say that they arose in 
the quarrels of two German prince- 
ly families, Welf and Weiblingen, 
over the imperial claims. In Italy 
the party-names became Guelph 
and Ghibelline, and the parties 
themselves that of Pope and that 
of Emperor; but the great issues 
were confused with all sorts of local 
and civic and even family feuds, 
and the origin of the names was 
quite forgotten. In Florence the 
Guelph party came finally to be a 
sort of political club, not unlike 
Tammany Hall, that controlled the 
Democratic machine. But politics 
in medieval Italy, as in ancient 
Greece, were made of sterner stuff 
than in our modern democracies. 
Political rivalry involved constant 
physical conflict—fortified houses, 
barricaded streets, military help 
sought from outside against one’s 
own city; and political success in- 
volved the exile or execution of 
one’s opponents and the confisca- 
tion or destruction of their prop- 
erty. Class hatred, private quar- 
rels, family feuds—“Montagues and 
Capulets, Monaldi and Filippeschi”” 
—all made confusion worse con- 
founded. It was in despair over 
this incessant civil war that Dante, 
who belonged by inheritance to the 
Guelph party, turned to the Ghibel- 
lines, and the Emperor, as the only 
hope of peace; to turn from them 
also in despair when the Ghibel- 
line exiles were plotting an armed 
attack with the help of hostile cities 
80Purgatorio, vi. 106. 




















upon his beloved Florence. Dante 
was, of course, too much of an 
idealist to belong heart and soul to 
any political party. The ends he 
sought were those of all human- 
ity:** to bring into constant play 
the whole capacity of the potential 
intellect, for contemplation and for 
action ;** and for this almost divine 
function and goal the most direct 
means is universal peace, greatest 
of earthly blessings.** To secure 
universal peace, unity, justice, lib- 
erty, and progress, mankind needs 
the divinely ordained imperium un- 
der one elected head. Dante’s De 


s2ibid. i. 4. 


81De Monarchia, 1. 3. 
ssIbid. 
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Monarchia, with all its medievalism, 
would be good reading for modern 
statesmen, and his ideal, remote 
though it seems, remains a shining 
goal for the aspirations of all 
thinking and high-minded men. 
While with one hand he clasps the 
hand of Augustan Vergil, with the 
other he points to the heights to 
which future generations may at- 
tain by earnest striving—like that 
Earthly Paradise of his great vi- 
sion; and in his political and. reli- 
gious philosophy, which to him are 
one and inseparable, Dante may be 
found to be, no less than in his po- 
etry, “the central man of all the 
world.” 


THE DANCER 


By NANcy BUCKLEY 


I was a dancer with sandals of light— 

I danced with the wind, with the roses at night; 

I danced in the rain, in the soft dripping rain; 

I whirled in the mist where the storm-clouds had lain. 


I am a dancer, uneager and slow— 
No more shall I dance in the moon’s mystic glow; 
No more shall I race with the storm-winds so fleet, 


For life has ensnared me and pinioned my feet. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E heart of mankind is incur- 
ably religious; those who have 
got rid of religion themselves, and 
associate only with congenial little 
groups, make the error of suppos- 
ing their world of thought to be the 


thought of the world. 
—Wuiusm Lyon Peps, in Scribner's, 
August. 


The machine age has poured a 
cornucopia of new commodities in- 
to our laps; has it made us any hap- 
pier? . . . Watching a tractor save 
the labor of fifty men; a steam 
shovel dispensing with picks and 
shovels and aching backs; a pul- 
motor bringing a dead man back to 
life; a silver airplane against a blue 
sky—one can only rejoice in the 
utility and the beauty which the 
machine has brought. But when 
one realizes that a fleet of not over 
500 of those silvery beauties, each 
with a bomb suspended beneath it, 
is readily capable of utterly destroy- 
ing a civilization, such as that of 
England, in something like two 
hours’ time; when one views the 
dour and besotted ugliness of the 
Pittsburgh industrial district; when 
one reads of little girls scalped by 
machinery while working on the 
night shift in Chinese cotton mills 
—the hymn of thanksgiving some- 


how sticks in one’s throat. 
—Srvuart Case, in Current History, July. 


Law and morality, as viewed by 
modern legalists, are not entirely 
synonymous. One may violate all 
but four of the Ten Commandments 
and commit no crime, or one may 
faithfully keep all of the ten and 
commit a hundred crimes calling 


for imprisonment. We are all fa- 
miliar with the type of man that is 
contemptible, vile and ignoble in al- 
most every act of his life, but com- 
mits no crime, as with the one who 
by his generous, noble and worthy 
acts commits a crime calling for a 
prison penalty. We distinguish be- 
tween symbolic behavior and legal 


behavior. 
—Lewis E. Lawes, in the N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Aug. 11th. 


Some of my South Carolina 
friends will disagree, but I think 
we are in as much danger of the 
political ascendancy of the Holy 
Rollers as of the Roman Catholics. 
... It is certain that, in these parts, 
the Devil has not abandoned his 
claims to temporal power, and as 
we have less than 12,000 Roman 
Catholics in 1,800,000 people, I 
fear that most of the members of 
his [Robert Dell’s] South Carolina 


junta have Protestant associations. 


—W. W. Batt, Charleston, S. C., replying to 
Ropeat Deir, in The Nation, July 31st. 


The “Modern Mind,” that name 
which its own victims use... is a 
spirit all print and tags, all soaked 
in ready-made phrases which have 
been swallowed whole, without the 
least examination, by minds in- 
capable of criticism . . . It is the 
spirit which tells us, on hearing any 
affirmation or hypothesis not with- 
in its own limited experience, that 
the affirmation or hypothesis must 
be false. It is the spirit especially 
prone to take for granted the falsity 
of an unfamiliar idea if that idea is 
known to have been familiar in the 
past. It is the spirit which appeals, 
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as to a final authority, to whatever 
has last been said in a matter: “the 
latest authority.” It is the spirit 
which has lost acquaintance with 
logical form and is too supine to 
reason. It is the spirit which lives 
on bad science and worse history at 
third hand. It is the spirit, not of 
the populace or of the scholars, but 


of the half-educated. 


—Huame Bertoc, Survivals and New Ar- 
rivals. 


Anyone with blood in his veins 
demands in his domestic surround- 
ings an atmosphere of pleasant inti- 
macy and warmth. The modernist 
rooms, the most impersonal and de- 
humanized that have ever been con- 
trived, make no concessions to our 
everyday needs and desires, and 
hence leave us cold, despite the 
adroitness of design and execution. 
They have the perfection of the 
crystal, the deadness of the mu- 
seum. They are not comfortable, 
only prophylactic. When not brit- 
tle and unsubstantial, they achieve 
through the use of metal a certain 
heaviness and tubular bulk that 
pass for solidity. For the purposes 
of display, in the shop window and 
on the stage, they are exciting and 
effective; as places to live in, they 


are less inviting than a laboratory. 
—Tuomas Caaven, in the Forum, August. 


Personal liberty—the liberty of 
every man to act and think, within 
reasonable limits, as he likes—is 
undoubtedly greater in Europe than 


in America. . . . Legal and non- 
legal interference in the private 
lives of individuals has gone to 
extraordinary lengths in America! 
In many parts of the United States 
unfamiliar, and therefore unpopu- 
lar, ideas are persecuted with vio- 
lence. People who hold unpopular 
beliefs and whose habits of life are 


different from those of the majority 
enjoy in Europe a degree of free- 
dom which would never be accorded 
them in most of the States of Amer- 
ica. This freedom is largely due, I 
believe, to the influence of the sur- 
viving hereditary aristocracies, to 
whom the idea of personal liberty is 
sacred and who therefore do their 
best to protect, not only their own, 
but even other people’s freedom to 


think and believe as they like. 
—ALpovs Huxtey, in The Century, July. 


Is {man] the “poor fish” and 
hopeless fool which some of our 
mordant present-day writers con- 
sider all the world to be, except 
themselves? Or is he something 
more than these cheapening esti- 
mates would have us believe? 
Would the pessimism, sometimes 
flippant and sometimes bitter, 
which has been the fashion in con- 
temporary literature ever have in- 
spired the crusaders which grad- 
ually have humanized industry, 
taken women and children out of 
coal mines, where a hundred years 
ago they worked like cattle, refined 
the hideous cruelties of the old in- 
sane asylums and the prisons, cre- 
ated the juvenile courts and built 
the thousand other institutions by 
which the possibilities of the weak- 
est and the lowest have been given 
their chance to grow? To ask the 
question is to see the answer... 
American history would have been 
an American tragedy indeed if it 
had no higher interpreters than 


Theodore Dreiser or H. L. Mencken. 


—Rev. Dra. Watrer R. Bowie, of Grace Epis- 
copal Church, New York, quoted in the N. Y. 
Times, Aug. 5th. 


The Soviet educational adminis- 
tration makes no attempt to deny 
that the culture it disseminates is 
propaganda to insure its perma- 
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nence. The Museum of the Revo- 
lution in Moscow, for instance, with 
teachers as guides, presents four or 
five centuries of Russian history in 
such a way that it is difficult to go 
through it without being converted 
to the necessity of the revolution. 
Anti-religion is one of the chief 
school subjects, and courses and 
exhibits are arranged to replace the 
pre-revolutionary theology by the 
theory of evolution and a belief in 
science. A recent test of Soviet 
school children showed 35 per cent 


had no belief in God. 

—Pnroresson Paut Monnog, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, director of the International Institute 
for Educational Exchanges, quoted in the N. Y. 
Times, Aug. 22d. 


Modern decorative art has no 
decoration. Culture has become 
free, and hieratic decoration is a 
thing of the past. The modern 


phenomenon of the machine is re- 
forming the spirit of the world. 


Machines cause to shine before our 
eyes, discs, spheres, and cylinders 
of polished steel, reviving in us 
race-memories of the discs and 
spheres of the gods of Egypt and 
the Congo. Geometry and the Gods 


are now. seated together! 
—M. te Consvusier, eminent French designer. 


Never were men in possession of 
more facts and controlled by fewer 
principles than today. Facts, ac- 
tual or so-called, are not accepted 
as readily as in days gone by. That 
was perhaps an age of credulity; we 
believed what we were told; but 
now even God is challenged. But 
the facts of history will always re- 
main the same, no matter what we 
think about them. ... An attack on 
dogma is after all an attack on the 


New Testament, and through that, 
on Christ. We might as well face 
that fact. The man who refuses to 
be dogmatic soon ceases to be his- 


tory. 

—Rev. Da. Wr11am Evans, speaking at the 
Institute of Public Affairs, University of Vir- 
ginia, Aug. 11th. 


From the dry point of view the 
tragic thing about prohibition en- 
forcement is not so much the fact 
that an articulate minority is in re- 
volt against the law as that very 
many millions have managed to 


forget that it exists at all. 
—Heyrwoop Baoun, in The Nation, Aug. 2ist. 


The starting point of belief in 
mystical religion is a conviction of 
significance, the sanction of a striv- 
ing in the consciousness. Appeal 
to intuitive conviction of this kind 
has been the foundation of religion 
throughout all ages . . . According- 
ly the conviction which we postu- 
late is that certain states of aware- 
ness in consciousness have at least 
equal significance with those that 


are called sensations. 
—A. S. Eoprneron, The Nature of the Phys- 
ical World. 


The Church’s real business is to 
deal with the souls of men. This 
cannot be done by wholesale meth- 
ods. No method of standardized 
mass production has yet been found 
that will effectively develop Chris- 
tian character. We have become so 
fascinated with the stupendous suc- 
cess of American manufacturing 
methods that many men long to see 
the Church produce Christians as 
Mr. Ford produces Ford cars—by 


the thousands, at so much per head. 
—Dna. Cates R. Srerson, Rector of Trinity 





MAN’S WOMAN 


By WRIGHT FIELD 


‘] ULER, y’ain’t got salt enuf in 
these hyur dand’lior greens. 

You-all know how Dave allus rel- 

ishes lots o’ salt in inis cookin’.” 

Granny Garret, receiving no an- 
swer to her querulous complaint, 
hobbled to the cabin door. A glo- 
riously tinted butterfly lurched in 
its flight by her head, as if drunken 
with the scent of the honeysuckle 
that brushed her gnarled old brow 
as she leaned out. Removing her 
snuff stick from the brown slit of 
her mouth, she spat copiously on 
the doorstone, with no pains to miss 
the sill itself, and called hoarsely: 

“Luler, come hyur!” 

A monotonous pounding sound 
ceased, and “Luler” came round the 
corner of the cabin. 

“What y’want, Granny?” She 
was slender and clear-complexioned 
and luminous-eyed, and her voice 
was the chiming of bells. 

“I want you-all shud come in and 
‘tend t’dinner. Y’ain’t salted the 
greens half enuf, an’ the ’taters 
ain’t peeled, an’ it’s way arter “leven. 
Seems like you-all git more shif’less 
ev'ry day. Don’t see why Dave 
couldn’t a-married some sensible, 
growed-up critter, stid o’ a pink-an’- 
white slip like you,” grumbled 
Granny, chewing vigorously on the 
end of her snuff stick, already mas- 
ticated to a brush—which explains 
why the snuff-chewing white of the 
Southland calls it a “toothbrush.” 

“Soon’s ever I git Dave’s shirts 
an’ socks on the line, Granny, I’ll be 
thur. Cain’t you-all manage to peel 
the ’taters?” 

“Y’know I ain’t feelin’ up to peel- 
in’ no ’taters, Luler Garret,” mum- 


bled Granny, shambling back into 
the room. But she took a battered 
tin pan from a peg driven into a 
log by the fireplace, filled it with 
“yams” from a box in the corner, 
and picked up a broken iron-han- 
dled case-knife from a greasy shelf. 
Then, after a moment of brow- 
creasing cogitation, she shufiled 
back to the door again, and called 
in her cracked and fretful mono- 
tone: 

“Luler!” 

Again there came a lull in the 
monotonous pounding, and Lulu 
Garret came patiently at her moth- 
er-in-law’s call. 

“Whut is it now, Granny?” 

“What you-all allus want to peel: 
the ’taters fer? Don’t y’know Dave 
relishes his yams best baked with 
th’ skin on?” 

“Anyway you-uns wani, Granny, 
suits me. Put some water on to 
bile. I'll be in in a minnit to make 
some sas’frass tea.” 

As she retreated around the 
cabin again, Lulu paused to listen 
to the vivid cascade of tone-color 
rippling from the jeweled throat of 
a mocking bird hidden above her 
in a huge sweet-gum tree. Lulu 
had never realized the utter slavery 
and monotony of her eighteen-year- 
old life in the backwoods cabin, un- 
complaining object of Granny’s 
whims and Dave Garret’s lumber- 
ing, affectionate, but absolute, domi- 
neering. She was her man’s wom- 
an, as a dog is its master’s property. 
Only last week, when Dave had 
gone over into the next township to 
visit with “his pa’s folks” for “a 
consid’able spell,” she had found 
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his old hat behind the door, and 
crushed her tear-stained face into 
it, the very oily odor of it enslaving 
her in the same spell of loyalty a 
dog would have felt for its master. 
After wasting a precious moment 
in absorbing the sheer ecstasy of 
the morning, the senses of touch, 
hearing, sight, and smell entranced 
by the softness of the breeze, the 
carol of the bird, the flaming of the 
cypress morning-glory that hid one 
side of the cabin, and the odor of a 
wild rose scrambling precariously 
over the sagging rail fence, she re- 
sumed her interrupted labors. 
Washboards were as yet un- 
known in her mountain home. She 
laid the garments, well saturated 
with brown homemade soap, across 
a smoothly worn stump, and 
pounded them with a wooden maul 
until they were comparatively clean. 
As she worked, she sang vigor- 


ously, mercifully without the sing- 
song through-the-nose effect of the 
average Polk county singer, an old 
English ballad whose origin is lost 
in the shades of antiquity, but 
which was very popular among the 
more ignorant mountaineers: 


“There was a little ship, and she 
sailed upon the sea, 

And she went by the name of the 
Merry Gold Tree, 

As she sailed upon the lonesome 
lowland low, 

As she sailed upon the lonesome 
sea.” 


The bird rollickingly imitated 
her, shaking down the scarlet stars 
from the cypress morning-glory, 
wherein he had by now hidden him- 
self, and the pounding went on 
monotonously with a kind of mel- 
ancholy rhythm in keeping with 
the age-old tune that cascaded forth 


from her long white throat, like a 
white velvet casket enshrining the 
jewel of song: 


“There was another ship, and it 
sailed upon the sea, 
And it went by the name of... .” 


“Luler!” 

“Yes, Granny?” 

“You fotch me in some wood!” 

Lulu filled her cotton-check apron 
with chips, and carried them in. 
Then she resumed her pounding 
and singing. It developed, through 
a monotonous chant of several stan- 
zas, that a “little man” named Wil- 
lie had embarked on the second 
ship, and accepted a bribe from the 
captain to sink the ill-fated “Merry 
Gold Tree.” 


“I'll give you money, and I'll give 
you fee, 

And I'll give you my daughter to 
marry to thee, 

If you'll sink her in the bottom of 
the lowlands low, 

If you'll sink her in the lonesome 
sea”; 


the latter two lines referring, pre- 
sumably, to the ship, not the daugh- 
ter. 


“Little Willie bent his head, and 

away swam he, 

He swam and he swam to the Mer- 
ry Gold Tree, 

And he sank her in the bottom of 
the lowland low, 

And he sank her in the lonesome 
sea.” 


How he accomplished this feat 
single-handed transpired in the fol- 
lowing stanza, wherein poetry was 
sacrificed for truth with the aban- 
don of the modern radicals: 
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“He took a little tool that was just 
for the purpose, 
And he bored nine holes in her 
hull, 
And he sank her on the bottom of 
the lowland low, 
On the bottom of the lonesome 
sea!” 


It appeared, however, that the 
captain was not a man of his word, 
and double-crossed the young ad- 
venturer. For after a stanza or 
two in which the latter “swam and 
he swam to the Turkish Revelee,” 
and parleyed with the man who had 
hired him to do the dastardly deed, 
the captain coldly announced, while 
Lulu swished the soapy garments 
up and down in the clear cold wa- 
ter just below the spring: 


“I won’t take you on board, nor give 
you fee, 


Nor give you my daughter to mar- 
ry to thee, 

As she sails upon the lonesome 
lowland low, 

As she sails upon the lonesome 


sea 


Little Willie was not, however, 
without spirit himself, as was 
shown when he sang, by some mir- 
acle remaining on top of the water, 
even after his long and exhausting 
swim, and his dare-devil feat— 


“If ’twas not for the love I have for 
your men, 

I'd do unto you as I did unto 
them; 

I'd sink you in the bottom of the 
lowland low, 

I'd sink you in the lonesome sea!” 
“Luler!” called the old woman 

again, but Lulu was rendering, with 

mournful cadence that silenced even 


the impudent parodist in the cy- 
press vine, the last stanza: 


“Little Willie bent his head, and 
down sank he, 

He sank and he sank to the bot- 
tom of the sea; 

To the bottom of the lonesome low- 
land low, 

To the bottom of the lonesome 
sea!” 


“Luler, Dave’s hyur!” 

Lulu was just spreading the last 
garment on the rosebush. She 
caught up her coarse splint basket 
with an intake of breath that was 
a sob of pure ecstasy, and scurried 
around the corner of the cabin. She 
had no thought of his coming to 
her. She was her man’s woman— 
it was “fitten” that she go to him. 

“Dave!” 

“Luler, honey!” 

She was lifted clear off her feet 
by his powerful embrace. Under 
the thin cotton shirt that he wore, 
wet with perspiration from his long 
climb up the mountain, his great 
muscles rippled in a physical sym- 
phony of strength and rhythm. He 
set her down again, took a “chaw” 
off the homemade twist which he 
drew from his pocket, and asked, 
tolerantly: 

“Dinner nigh ready?” 

“Shore, Dave. Jes’ soon as I kin 
take up the vittles. You-all must be 
powerful hongry.” 

Already the heavy ironstone 
china cups and plates were in place, 
the latter upside down by the iron- 
handled knives and forks. Lulu 
poured the sassafrass tea, put on 
the baked “yams,” the big dish of 
greens, and the thick slices of pork, 
swimming in their own fat, and cut 
the corn pone into generous por- 
tions. 
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Then she stood back of Dave, 
waving a fringed flag of paper fas- 
tened to a long stick, to keep the 
flies away while the others ate. She 
would eat later, and no one would 
worry about the flies. 

“Seen a man t’other side the 
mounting as wants to hunt here- 
abouts. Ain’t nuthin’ wuth hunt- 
in’, I tells him, but he says it don’t 
make no difrunce in his case, be- 
kase he’s mostly huntin’ his health. 
So’s I dun tole him he could stay 
with we-uns w'ilst he wus hyur. 
He’ll pay big, so see he gits a-plenty 
o” grub.” 

The next morning, the stranger 
arrived. After that, Lulu never 
heard the mocking bird, nor smelled 
the wild roses or honeysuckle, nor 
gloried in the flame of the cypress 
morning-glory. Instead, she lis- 


tened to Dick Prather’s smooth, 
winning tones, sniffed delightedly at 


the faint clean scent of the powder 
on his smoothly-shaven cheeks, and 
scorched her soul with longing in 
the flame of his blue eyes. Long- 
ing for denied romance, and for the 
world that she had never seen— 
nor heard any first-hand details 
about, until he came! 

Gone was the old complacence 
with her dragging household tasks, 
the old watchfulness of Dave's 
every mood, the old enthusiasm at 
being her man’s woman. Dick told 
her how, in that wonderful world 
from which he came, women were 
revered and honored, looked upon 
as superior beings, feasted and 
petted and dressed in dainty gar- 
ments, the men slaving for them, 
instead of the women degrading 
themselves in service for the men. 

“My man wouldn’t stand fer hit,” 
she said simply, her clear gray eyes, 
as changeable as opals, lifted won- 
deringly, even while she believed 


-had no suspicions. 


and leaned breathlessly so near that 
her arm brushed his on the rail 
fence. 

Dick Prather laughed shortly, an 
odd flicker in his eyes, shifted one 
slim, putteed leg over the other, 
and tossed his cigarette into a pile 
of leaves, where it smoldered like 
the passion in his bosom. 

“Dave—that clod! I should say 
not! What can he know of the fin- 
er feelings of an educated man? 
Lulu, little Lulu, you’re too won- 
derful to be wasted on such a— 
person!” 

“Dave’s a good man,” protested 
the girl, faintly, horrified at herself 
for listening to a derogatory remark 
concerning her man, knowing 
vaguely that she ought to resent it 
with spirit, yet unable to cast off 
the spell that had held her en- 
thralled ever since the first moon- 
light night they two had talked to- 
gether, while Granny snored and 
Dave visited with a neighbor. Dave 
He regarded 
his sway as absolute, and it would 
have paralyzed him with amaze- 
ment for anyone to have hinted 
that he had better look to his lau- 
rels at home. “Luler” enthralled 
by any but “her master’s voice”? 
Man alive, she wouldn’t dast! And 
he would have merely laughed the 
matter off. But—if he had come 
upon them to-night, mooning by 
the old fence in the shadow of the 
sweet-gum tree, Lulu’s smooth 
brown hair almost touching Dick 
Prather’s shoulder, while Dick low- 
ered his tones to unmistakable ac- 
cents of tenderness, tinged with a 
more primitive emotion, it would 
not have been well with the city 
man! 

“Lulu, dear, you can’t love that 
big, unshaven hulk of a creature. 
Why, he isn’t even—clean!” 
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“He bathes reg’lar ev'ry Sat’day 
night, and puts on all clean clo’es,” 
Lulu, flushing, protested, in de- 
fense of her housekeeping. 

“But he doesn’t brush his hair, 
nor clean his nails nor his teeth, 
and he chews tobacco—noticeably! 
Do women like a man like that?” 

“I...” Lulu choked, and her 
slim hand went out timidly and 
touched his. “I... like slick cheeks 
and hair like yours, and soft hands 
like yours, and . . .” with a little 
sniff that crinkled her nose ador- 
ably, while her eyes shone with the 
innocent delight of a child, “I jes’ 
loves that clean smell! I c’n jes’ 
shet my eyes and see roses!” 

“Tl give you a can of the pow- 
der,” he promised, his other hand 
closing over hers. Her eyes half 


closed, and she swayed near again. 
Dick plucked a flower from the 
grass, and fastened it in her hair, 


his hands unsteady. “I'll give you 
more than that, little girl,” he said, 
after a long, pregnant silence, “if— 
if you'll only let me love you a little 
bit!” He caught her to him sud- 
denly, passionately, pressing her 
wild-flower face to his. 

Lulu threw back her head, her 
cheeks catching fire from his. Her 
breath tore its way out of her lungs 
like a summer storm tearing its 
way through her native treetops. 
Then she went white—as white as 
she would be in her coffin. “Ef—ef 
you talk that-a-way,” she panted, 
pushing at him with her small 
hands, “I—cain’t—listen!” And 
she was gone. 

Dick Prather’s brow darkened, 
and then he smiled—a smile not 
good to see! He knew women—and 
he waited. 

Three days went by. She attend- 
ed his wants as usual, washed and 
ironed for him, waited on him at 


table. But she did not look at him, 
nor speak to him. All the while 
her eyes were those of a suffering 
animal. 

On the evening of the third day, 
he sat alone under the sweet-gum 
tree, on a little bench that had been 
made by driving stout pegs into a 
puncheon, or rough slab. Silently 
he smoked—and waited. There had 
been something more poignant than 
usual in her eyes as she filled his 
cup at supper. 

In the dim light, something white 
stirred near the cabin door. Lulu 
had arrayed herself in her best 
“Sunday” dress of cross-barred 
muslin, trimmed with cheap lace 
and ribbon, and as she neared him 
in the dusk, the air was redolent 
with the powder he had given her. 
It was the first time she had dared 
to use it. Granny dozed over her 
carpet-rags. Dave was absent. 

She came to a pause, a few feet 
from him. He could hear her 
frightened, spasmodic breathing, 
but he sat with bent head, and did 
not move until he felt her groping 
hands. Then, like a vise, his own 
closed over them, and in another 
instant she was in his arms, all 
sweetness, all melting surrender, 
all choking, throbbing ecstasy. 

“Honey-girl, you’re crying!” 

“It’s—bekase—I’m so happy!” 

“You don’t care for Dave any 
more?” 

There was no answer. There 
was a stiffening of her slender body 
as if an electric shock of memory 
had run through her. Inside her 
soft bosom a battle was raging that 
he could not have appreciated, that 
he, with all his vaunted civilization, 
was too gross to understand,—this 
strange, intoxicating new emotion 
against the old, settled belief that 
she was inevitably and irrevocably 
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“her man’s woman.” If only there 
was some way in which she could 
have this bliss, and not be untrue 
to her “man”! 

Long he pleaded with her that 
night, knowing that the psycho- 
logical hour had come, when he 
must win or lose. She answered 
not at all, or in monosyllables. But 
when he kissed her good-night, 
twining the scarlet cypress in her 
hair, she had promised to leave the 
old life behind, for his sake. 

All night she lay beside Dave, 
with the scarlet stars of the cypress 
withering under her pillow. She 
lay as far as possible from her com- 
panion that night, not daring even 
to touch her ponderous mate in his 
trancelike slumber, through some 
delicate instinct that she was no 
longer “her man’s woman.” Her 


disloyalty to one who had been her 
master for three years was a cold 


undertow pulling her soul down 
from the fragrant, sun-warmed tide 
in which it would fain have floated 

. after to-morrow, would Dave 
... miss her very much? 

“I don’t reckon he ever keered 
fer me like I did fer him, when we 
married,” she consoled herself, as 
the lids finally fell over her eyes. 

“Luler, y’ain’t noways liken yer- 
self a-tall these days,” Granny com- 
mented, the next afternoon, pulling 
out a leather-like lower lip with 
one hand, and depositing in the 
pouch of it a pinch of snuff. “What 
fer you-all dressin’ up that-a-way, 
an’ it a week-day?” 

“I ...ain’t got nuthin’ else clean,” 
lied Lulu, with difficulty, a tongue 
of unwonted color licking each deli- 
cate cheek. 

“W’y, ef you-all ain’t tooken to 
blushin’ up like a sixteen-y’r-old, 
with her fust beau a-settin’ her”; 
Granny’s cruelly sharp eyes bored 


like red-hot steel points into the 
girl’s uneasy conscience. “It beats 
all. I hope ye aint dressin’ up that- 
a-way to ketch that slick city fel- 
ler’s eye. He ain’t got no time fer 
the likes o’ we-uns. He wouldn’t 
no more notice whut we wore than 
the dust under his feet. He’s used 
to fine ladies in silks and parfumes, 
a-trailin’ over velvet carpets. So’s 
fur’s I c’n see, you-all don’t need to 
care how y’look afore him.” 

“I... 1 like to be clean and de- 
cent,” faltered Lulu, her heart fall- 
ing at the mention of the silken- 
clad ladies of Dick’s world. For the 
first time, a misgiving assailed her 
that she might be terribly out of 
place among them! 

“Wal, I swan,” grumbled Granny, 
passing the question up as beyond 
her, “it’s funny ye never discovered 
afore that y’had to wear yer best 
bib-and-tucker every day to be de- 
cent!” 

But Granny slept at last, taking 
her daily nap with loud snores that 
penetrated, with rising and falling 
rhythm, the thin wall of the lean-to 
bed-room, and assured Lulu that 
her time had come. She hastily 
bundled a few necessaries into a 
roll, and slipped to the open door 
of the cabin, knowing that Dick 
Prather awaited her just beyond 
the sweet-gum, where the path led 
down the mountain, and on out into 
the world of freedom—and the re- 
spect and adulation of men! To 
the mountain girl who had been 
only the cherished “belonging” of 
a master for three years, this was 
not the least enchanting part of the 
prospect—the hope of being loved, 
petted, honored, dressed, instead of 
requested to do menial tasks! 

But strange is the soul of the 
female God created, and strangely 
binding are the links of custom and 
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convention! As Lulu stepped out, 
not even pausing to close the door 
behind her, there was no qualm of 
conscience, no prescience of dis- 
aster to her plans, nothing to hinder 
her from the rash step she was 
about to take, and no fear of the 
man who had wrecked more than 
one woman’s life for his own amuse- 
ment. Yet, as she neared the little 
puncheon bench under the sweet- 
gum tree, Fate rose to meet her, and 
thrust out detaining arms, invisible 
but none the less powerful. 

Upon the bench rested the in- 
struments of Fate—a pair of coarse 
black shoes, sadly in need of pol- 
ish. Her first pang of conscience 
brought her to a standstill beside 
them. 

“Honey, you black them shoes 
to-day,” Dave had directed that 
morning, with as much certainty 
that he would find them “blacked,” 


when he came home at night, as if 


he had seen it done! And she had 
never failed him before! If she had 
remembered to do them earlier, this 
story would never have been writ- 
ten—or it would have ended as such 
stories too often do! But, between 
her emotional upheaval and Gran- 
ny’s naggings, they had slipped her 
mind. She would never, as a wom- 
an of another class might have 
done, have left them unpolished as 
a show of defiance. 


She stood quite still in front of 
the shoes, for a long minute. Dick 
Prather watching from a log beside 
the path, saw all the ripe water- 
melon tint drain slowly from her 
cheeks, as the sunset color dies out 
of the sky after the sun is set. He 
did not know that the sun of her 
new-found happiness had indeed 
set! And at sight of a lumpy, awk- 
ward pair of cowhide shoes! 

With ashen, trembling lips, she 
reached out as if to touch a red-hot 
stove, and laid her fingertip against 
one of the shoes. Then, as one 
awakening from a dream, she sank 
slowly on her knees beside the little 
bench, her bundle slipping unheed- 
ed to the ground. A struggling sob 
tore its way upward through her 
long white throat, as tornadoes 
sometimes tore their way through 
her own native treetops. Slowly. 
she lifted the shoe, and held it 
against her bosom with clenched 
hands, unmindful alike of her own 
white dress, and of Dick Prather 
impatiently waiting beyond the 
sweet-gum tree, on the path that 
led to another world and freedom 
from drudgery! 

He waited in vain. On her ma- 
donna-like face, uplifted to the sky, 
as she knelt in her own Gethsemane, 
was written renunciation. She was 
“her man’s woman” again, and 
nothing else mattered! 
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By FRANK H. SWEET 


S the term “Florida cracker” a 

term of reproach? Certainly not. 
He is like the pioneer of the West, 
the pilgrim of the North, the cava- 
lier of the middle South. He picked 
his location, set the ball to rolling 
and started the State toward its 
present position. Ignorant, perhaps, 
in different degrees, for he was 
crudely situated, with no schools, 
and few opportunities save free 
land. 

But these very drawbacks have 
made him shrewd, independent and 
perhaps a little suspicious. His 
quaint expressions, his curiosity, 
even his caution are but the nat- 
ural outcome of his surroundings. 
To visualize the Western pioneer at 


close hand one should go back 
seventy-five years, the Pilgrim sev- 
eral hundred, and the cavalier the 
same, but the Florida cracker is as 


but yesterday. Thirty or forty 
years and we are with him, so rap- 
idly has Florida gone ahead. 

There are the Rylants, the Pel- 
tons, and the Rawlings—which are 
not exactly their names—whom I 
met and of whose characteristics I 
speak. Those of them who are still 
here, and their descendants may 
feel proud. Then there are the 
other kind—for of about everything 
there are two kinds—like Hopkins 
and Hitt, who would better be 
passed by silently. And yet it is of 
Hopkins and Hitt I shall also speak, 
as a type. 

We were rather uncertain of our 
road at the time we met the latter, 
and inquired the distance to the 
nearest town or cluster of houses. 

“How fur?” repeated the cracker 


vaguely. “W-a-ll, I reckon mebbe 
*bout two whoops.” 

He was driving a cow hitched to 
what might be called a wagon. 
Two ropes fastened to the cow’s 
horns ran back and were tied loose- 
ly to a stake of the wagon. The 
load was one box of oranges which 
was being carried to some market. 
The cracker walked by his steed, a 
cudgel in his hand. 

“About—what?” asked one of us. 

The cracker looked vague and a 
little angry. Were we making fun 
or doubting his statement? 

“Heh—wall, roads is deceivin’,” 
he considered. “Mebbe ’t is much 
as two whoops an’ a holler.” 

We found it some three miles, a 
good two whoops and a little holler 
thrown in. 

We were going through a bare 
country with not a house seen for 
half a day. It was drizzling stead- 
ily. No time to camp out. We 
must find some place for shelter. 

But mile after mile went by, 
with no signs of a habitation. At 
length we came to a small stream, 
and saw a cabin on the other side, 
with figures in the open doorway. 
It offered shelter, so we soon found 
a ford to cross. But when we 
reached the cabin no one was in 
sight. Apparently it was deserted. 
We stepped inside, calling, and 
walked entirely around. A ladder 
outside led up to a little opening in 
what seemed the loft. We thought 
we detected a stealthy sound up 
there. So we called again, explain- 
ing our situation, and assuring who- 
ever might be in hearing, of our 
peaceful intention. 
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A head appeared cautiously, sur- 
veyed us appraisingly, then a figure 
slowly descended the ladder. Other 
heads appeared, and other descents 
were made, until the whole family 
were down, father and mother and 
a whole raft of children. It was a 
concession. We were adjudged not 
dangerous. 

We were allowed to sleep on the 
floor, for a consideration. The next 
morning one of us asked our host 
about washing our hands and faces. 
He looked doubtful at first, then 
brightened visibly as he caught our 
drift. One of the older boys was 
sent promptly to the creek after a 
bucket of water. When brought, 
the whole family stood about watch- 
ing us curiously. 

“Sa-ay, you-all do that every 
day?” the boy asked, unable to con- 
tain himself any longer. 

“Of course.” 


“Huh! you-all must be a heap of 
trouble to yourselves, then,” and he 
turned away derisively. 

These, of course, are not brought 
forward as builders up of the State. 
Nor is Hopkins, below. 

The owner of a big grove adjoin- 


ing was in Europe. He had put the 
Hopkins family into his house to 
hold insurance and to have some- 
body inside in case of fire. But he 
must have had an idea of the Hop- 
kins’s shiftless nature, for he had 
hired a regular man who lived near 
to have a general oversight of the 
grove. 

Dropped oranges are always free 
to anybody who will pick them up. 

Ed and I were camped in a shack 
in the pine woods joining the grove, 
and we were in the habit of keep- 
ing a big boot box full of fruit, 
which was half our living. One 
morning we took a couple of sacks 
and went across to the grove to fill 


them with drops, as the box was 
getting low. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins were tilted 
back in chairs against the wall of 
the piazza, busy with their custom- 
ary job. Running down from the 
corners of his mouth were reddish- 
brown lines of tobacco juice, and 
his jaws were working vigorously. 
His wife’s mouth was working more 
contemplatively, and her lips pursed 
out in a sort of sucking action. Dis- 
colored streaks also ran down the 
corners of her mouth. The regular 
snuff stick she wore stuck out about 
eight inches. I never saw Mrs. 
Hopkins without that snuff brush. 

With a brief nod, Ed and I seated 
ourselves on the edge of the piazza 
for a possible few sentences between 
the working of their jaws. 

Flies were rather plentiful about 
the piazza, and a side occupation of 
the couple seemed to be fly stalking. 
Mr. Hopkins would notice one per- 
haps a dozen feet away, and would 
expectorate with deadly accuracy, 
and the fly would struggle a few 
seconds before he expired. Not to 
be outdone, Mrs. Hopkins would 
mete out the same fate to another 
fly as far away. They seemed to 
delight in long shots. 

Ed and I openly looked our ad- 
miration. We were fairly accurate 
with rifles, but we could never hope 
to beat that. 

Two nearly grown children, a boy 
and girl, slouched round a corner 
of the house. The boy looked sour 
and seemed to be shaking. 

“Pap, o-oh, Pap,” he squeaked. 
“I got the shakes. Bury me.” 

“Aw, son,” remonstrated Pap, 
loath to leave his chair, “hit’ll pass 
off. Squat out there in the sun.” 

“°"Twon’t nuther,” contradicted 
the son. “Hit’s gittin’ wusser an’ 
wusser. Hurry.” 
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So Pap reluctantly let down the 
legs of his chair, shuffled from the 
piazza, and, getting a spade, began 
to dig a hole in the hot sand. Soon 
the boy was buried with only his 
head above the surface. 

“Only thing to do,” grumbled Pap, 
getting his chair tilted into position 
again. “I’ve had a vet’ny time an’ 
time ag’in. Paid him much as fifty 
cents oncet. Didn’t do a bit o’ good. 
Only thing is to bury him. Half an 
hour in that sand, an’ the shakes 
will all be shook out. Sa-ay, 
though,” hospitably, “don’t run off 
so. Keep a sottin’.” 

“But we want to pick up some 
drops,” I excused myself, “and it 
looks some like rain.” 

Neither of the Hopkins could 
read or write. “”Twa’n’t wuth it,” 
Mr. Hopkins declared, and “hit 
hu’t one’s head so to study,” the 
boy complained. The girl rarely did 
anything but stick a finger in her 
mouth. 

It was down near Ft. Myers I met 
a rather nice cracker question mark. 
He must have been hungry for news 
and hadn’t heard any for a long 
time. He pumped me dry, and then 
started in again. 

“Sa-ay, how’s 
field?” he asked. 

“Who?—oh, he was shot many 
years ago,” I answered. “Half-a- 
dozen presidents since then.” 

“Sho! I hadn’t heered. Killed? 
Too bad! Nice man. Knew him 
well.” 

“You did?” 

“Pretty well,” he qualified. “The 
President used to come down to 
Florida huntin’, an’ I had a friend 
who was his guide. I went to a 
camp oncet to speak with my 
friend an’ saw him. An’ now he’s 
dead! Nice man. One nev’r knows 
in these scrimmigin’ days when his 


President Gar- 


last gasp will be. An’ who is Presi- 
dent now? Beats all how they come 
an’ go.” 

I told him. 
“Nice man?” 
“I think he is. 
“Don’t you know him yourself?” 
“No, I never saw him.” 
Something like pitying surprise 
came to the mild blue eyes. 

“Too bad folks is so,” he com- 
passionated. “I’ve hearn tell folks 
up North ain’t a bit neighborly. 
Why, I know everybody by name 
for thirty miles off.” 

We had made an early camp in 
the pines not far from a cabin, four 
of us. We were planning an early 
start toward the old Ft. Clinch site 
and then down into the edge of the 
Everglades. As we were preparing 
supper a man came from the barn 
above and walked down to our 
camp. 

He was barefooted, and wore a 
pair of overalls held up by one 
strap over a shoulder and a butter- 
nut colored shirt. In the course of 
our later conversation he mentioned 
he had another suit like it, and that 
he changed sometimes. 

A number of cattle were nibbling 
at some of the scanty tussock grass. 
He noticed me looking toward them. 

“Mine,” he said. “Got right smart 
scattered round. Mebbe two thou- 
sand cattle an’ sheep, mebbe more. 
Hard to keep count of so many.” 

“That your grove behind the 
house?” 

He nodded. “Got another, two 
or three miles out on my land. But 
I don’t care much for ’em. I’m jest 
a cattle man, I am. But the chil- 
dren like ’em.” 

“Two or three miles!” ejaculated 
Ed. “Own some land, don’t you?” 

“A little,” indifferently. “’Bout 


The papers say 
so 









fur’s you can see all ’round, an’ then 
fur’s you can see ag’in.” 

He was watching our camp curi- 
ously, and the preparations for sup- 
per. His sharp eyes took in our 
coffeepot and the dish of sugar. At 
once he started an admonitory lec- 
ture, speaking to us paternally as 
“boys.” 

“Never use sugar thataway in 
your coffee,” he admonished. “Folks 
can’t ever git ahead in this world 
that uses sugar in their coffee.” 

But he did not refuse coffee with 
sugar when we persuaded him to re- 
main and share our camp supper. 

When he left he was very affable. 

“You-all must come to our house 
an’ eat dinner with us to-morrow,” 
he invited cordially. 

As we hadn’t tasted a woman’s 
cooking in some six months, we ac- 
cepted with the same cordiality. 
What was an early start compared 
to a woman-cooked dinner! 

So the next noon found us enter- 
ing the cabin, expectant and happy. 
If we felt any surprise at what we 
saw it was not for us to show it. 

There was not even an oilcloth 
on the cheap table. The furniture 
was of boxes from grocery stores, 
as the labels of well-known house- 
hold stuffs showed. In the center 
of the table was an immense bowl, 
something like the big punchbowl 
between the rotunda and ballroom 
of the Poinciana, which is there to 
refresh half a thousand guests. 
Only this was nearly full of chunks 
of beef and gravy. Apparently this 
cracker slaughtered one of his own 
cattle when he wanted beef. There 
were no dishes of any kind save the 
bowl, and no knives and forks on 
the table. Beside the big dish lay 
a corn pone, some fifteen inches 
long and nearly as large as one’s 


arm. 
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So when we sat down to the table, 
we waited, watchful and uncertain. 
Presently, the girl picked up the 
pone, twisted off a chunk, sopped 
it in the gravy, and selected a bone 
covered with meat. That made 
things all right. We knew how 
now. We selected our bones and 
went to work. The meat was good, 
so it was a good meal. 

We found that our host, Mr. Ry- 
lant, and the family too, considered 
that they had everything in the 
world one could ask for, as they 
had never known anything better. 
The house was just to eat and sleep 
in. The rest of the time they were 
usually in the saddle, for the girl 
was as expert on a horse as the 
others. 

We covered only about twelve 
miles that afternoon, and made our 
next camp in an abandoned school- 
house, near a long bridge across 
Peace Creek. 

About midnight we were awak- 
ened by a wild shouting and the 
firing of revolvers. We rushed out. 
A hilarious cavalcade was crossing 
the bridge, showing plainly in the 
moonlight. A young man and wom- 
an were in a buggy ahead. Behind 
them twenty or more young fellows 
on horseback were yelling and fir- 
ing off their weapons. 

Near the schoolhouse was a 
straggling cluster of houses. Some 
of the people from these had come 
out to see the fun. 

“What’s it all about?” I uel one 
of them. 

“Jest a weddin’ frolic,” he chuck- 
led. “Young folks will be young 
folks. Ike Bender wanted to marry 
Rylant’s gal, a dozen or so miles up, 
but couldn’t visit there. Ike’s a 


nice boy, but the’s a feud ’tween 
Old Rylant threatens 
So what 


the fam’lies. 
to shoot him on sight. 
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could the boy do, I ask you? Only 
what he did, gather up a lot of his 
friends, catch and hold the old man, 
an’ carry off the gal, who’s more’n 
willin’. Then the parson he say 
no, not without the old man’s con- 
sent. Then the boys all close in on 
the parson an’ say he’d better see 
things their way, an’ he does. This 
is the endin’ up of the weddin’ feast, 
an’ they all feel like skylarkin’.” 
“Why, I took dinner with Mr. 


“Than you should see she’s a 
mighty nice an’ pretty girl,” chuck- 
led the man, “an’ that Ike showed 
good taste.” 

“But what—” 

“Will be the end?” anticipated 
the man. “Why, jest kissin’ an’ 
makin’ up. Old Rylant dotes on 
the gal. In a few days he’ll see 
feuds are one thing an’ daughters 
are another. Then Ike’s a pretty 
good boy. Oh, everything will be 


all right.” 


Rylant yesterday,” I exploded, “and 
And it was. 


I sat right opposite that girl.” 
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By Brian P. O’SEASNAIN 


MEN call you wondrous names, 

But none complete 

Even one note in the vast melody 

That shouts your joy upon a million stars. 
The ancient duel of dark and light 

And the rhythm of cold and heat 

Have shaped our forms and we can greet 
The burning self that willed it all, 

Crying “Brahma, Krishna, Baal!” 

And these are you? 

Ah, no; 

We glimpse your wistful beauty in a flower 
And in the moving seas your power. 

We hear a soft step hurrying by 

And turn to gaze—but you have passed! 
Shall we find you at the last 

Shyly shaping lovely things? 

Teaching burning stars their path? 
Painting insect wings? 





SCHUBERT, THE SINGING STENOGRAPHER 


By EpyTHE H. Browne 


N November 19th of last year 

Franz Peter Schubert lay peace- 
fully in coffin clothes one hundred 
years, his famous spectacles rusty 
dust on his nose. To-day enthusi- 
asts are exhuming Schubert, point- 
ing to the “Erl-king” manuscript as 
an index to genius. The mystic notes 
of music are his passport to fame; 
but they also have abstract signifi- 
cance inasmuch as they introduce 
him as singing stenographer, com- 
posing under “the inspiration of 
dictation.” 

As the stenographer conveys 
speech to hen-scratching symbols 
on paper, so Schubert, his pen 
trembling with melody as he read 
classic poetry or listened to the Bo- 
hemian poet Mayrhofer or let the 


rustic beauty of Salzburg tap his 
senses, immediately discharged his 
music on paper, “took down” sweet 
sound with the wing-fingered rapid- 


ity of a court stenographer. Schu- 
bert once wrote: “I am composing 
like a god.” Perhaps he realized 
he could pluck melody out of the 
air and scald paper with it, dashing 
hot. 

Schubert composed 1,000 pieces— 
symphonies, masses, cantatas, cham- 
ber music and songs. Of that bulky 
number 600 were songs, so it is pri- 
marily as an Aladdin of Song that 
he is hailed to-day. Haydn and Mo- 
zart preceded him, Schumann, 
Brahms and Mendelssohn followed 
him; yet he reigns supreme. 

Schubert drained summit sources 
for his music, the classic reservoirs 
of Goethe, Schiller and Shakespeare, 
of Ossian, Pope and Sir Walter 
Scott. The poem, blurry with sym- 


bolism or cracking open with Ger- 
manic fever or rouged with ro- 
mance, possessed Schubert with 
twitchings until he freed himself, 
singing. Goethe, the Teuton giant, 
laid the foundation of Schubert’s 
fame. “The Erl-king,” a song of 
terrorized chords and gusty rhythm, 
written by Schubert in one after- 
noon, is the music score to Goethe’s 
poem and is considered Schubert’s 
first step into the charmed com- 
pany of the immortals. At the age 
of twenty-one Schubert interpreted 
fifty of Goethe’s poems in melody 
that will echo forever in such songs 
as “Hedge-Roses,” “Wanderer’s 
Night-Song,” “Mignon’s Song,” 
“Restless Love” and “Margaret at 
the Spinning-Wheel.” 

The composer set to music the 
philosophic Schiller and humbler 
German poets like Hdélty, Heine, 
Rellstat and Seidl. Schumann once 
said “if he [Schubert] had lived 
long enough he would have set the 
whole of German literature to mu- 
sic.” He presented a bouquet of 
sweet notes to a lady by composing 
that graceful serenade, “Who Is 
Silvia?” from Shakespeare’s Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. He went to 
Shakespeare, too, for power to catch 
the dawn in a frail net of melody, 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark!” Scott 
was a key author like Miiller and 
Ossian whose poetry Schubert 
strung into cycles of song. In 
seven songs he gives the lovely 
Lady of the Lake a silver voice; in 
two Miiller cycles he ties twenty 
songs with the name “Die Schone 
Mullerin,” and a double dozen with 
“Die Winterreise.” But the poetry, 
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the spindle of words upon which 
Schubert loved to work was not lit- 
erature, epic-laden, but hospitable, 
kitchen-warmed verse of minor 
poets—Kosegarten, Schlegel, Mayr- 
hofer—who wrote of Bertha at the 
cottage door waiting for her lover, 
of the wayward son. 

Schubert read a poem once and 
a torrent of music thumped in his 
brain and reddened his face. “Rest- 
less Love,” Goethe’s flutter-nerved 
poem, was such an immediate and 
powerful inspiration that Schubert 
never recovered from the strain of 
composing it. He was headachy 
with music. He had to instantly, 
breathlessly, transmit to paper that 
mysterious dictation coming from 
within. Every word that he read 
ignited sparks, notes capering in 
arpeggios or huddling in chords or 
stepping out melancholy and alone. 
Warm words and frozen words, gay 
words and sad words— Schubert 
tailored them all in black jackets 
of melody. 

His genius was not only an am- 
bitious dictator but an impatient, 
quick-cut one. He wrote at the 
rate of thirty measures a minute. 
The spontaneity, the buoyant circu- 
lation so characteristically Schu- 
bertian, is due to this power to re- 
lease melody with photographic 
speed and race. Bach, Haydn and 
Mozart composed swiftly and nim- 
bly but never with the dispatch of 
Schubert. “Margaret at the Spin- 
ning-Wheel” and “Mignon’s Song” 
are models of spontaneously com- 
posed songs. A critic has likened 
them to “miracles of photography, 
as when a cloud is caught in actual 
motion.” The manuscript of that 
pretty little song, “Die Forelle,” 
“The Trout,” is wrecked with pur- 
ple ink blots that attest to Schu- 
bert’s excess energy and haste when 


composing. With comet gesture he 
dashed the ink bottle instead of the 
preserving sand over the manu- 
script. 

Once the teeth of composition set 
on him he needed no reference 
notes or sketch-books. Mozart 
reared all kinds of musical edifices 
in his skyscraping mind—operas, 
symphonies, songs and requiems— 
before writing them down, before 
mortaring them with imperishable 
notes. Beethoven coaxed his music 
into being by caressing it until it 
yielded its peculiar beauty. Schu- 
bert tarried not, neither in prepara- 
tion nor revision of his work. In- 
spiration came, waited until his 
puffy white fingers carried it to pa- 
per and departed. 

The urge to compose came upon 
Schubert at divers times and places. 
The plaintive “Serenade” of Grill- 
parzer was written in a jolly beer- 
garden as was the song, “Come, 
thou Monarch of the Vine”; “Die 
Forelle” came out of the blackness 
of midnight; the salutatory “Hark! 
Hark! the Lark!” was also com- 
posed to the clink of steins in a 
beer-garden; and “The Dwarf” 
emerged in all deformity from a 
music publisher’s shop while Schu- 
bert chatted the while with his 
friend, Randhortinger. 

The folk song, the capacious 
pocket of music into which all the 
little joys and sorrows, the toy 
tragedies and comedies, the person- 
al triumphs and failures of every- 
day existence are packed, was filled 
with treasure by Schubert. His 
contemporaries adorned the folk 
song with their individual abilities; 
Schumann contributed vigor and 
bone to a song, sometimes sacrific- 
ing expression for force; Mendel- 
ssohn refined a song until it was 
purely and sharply lyric; Bee- 
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thoven, the moralist, approached 
music with awe and reverence, be- 
lieving it a “chaste mistress,” and 
thus was often over-strictly dispas- 
sionate. Schubert, singing of house- 
maids and butlers, of the miller’s 
wife and the young nun, of fireside 
secrets and lovers’ adieus, was 
forceful yet tenderly expressive, 
lyric yet reaching into deepest 
depths of the heart, sentimental 
yet restrained. Compared to his 
gilding of commonplace, domestic 
life with song, the popular ballad- 
ists of the day were vulgar and 
awkward. He set doggerel to music 
if it expressed the humanly inter- 
esting trifles of life and in so doing 
delivered it of its impurities. 

“The cook is a pleasant fellow,” 
writes Schubert in a letter, “the 
ladies’ maid is thirty, the house- 
maid is very pretty and often pays 
me a visit, the nurse is somewhat 
ancient, the butler is my rival.” 

As music teacher in the family 
of Count Johann Carl Esterhazy, in 
Vienna, Schubert fraternized with 
the pot and kettle guild below stairs. 
The castle servants, children of 
farms beyond the Rhine, resorted to 
singing simple folk airs when home- 
sickness overtook them. Schubert 
listened to the groom rubbing down 
his horse to the tune of a wassail 
song and to the chirping housemaid, 
and forthwith moistened his own 
songs with the tears that alone can 
be borrowed from folk melody. In 
the lengthy “Im Wald,” “Auf der 
Brucke” and “Das Weinen” and in 
other Schubert songs tender with 
heartache, there is the tissuing of 
natural airs. Even in his sym- 
phonies he introduces cosy under- 
standing between folk moods in his 
“dialogue” treatment of the wind 
instruments. 

The story in the first person ap- 


pealed to Schubert because it was 
personally motivated. He could bet- 
ter depict commonday hopes and 
fears if he adopted the speech of the 
aggrieved one in his music. “Ha- 
gar’s Lament,” the first song he 
ever wrote and the one that at- 
tracted the great Salieri, is an Egyp- 
tian bondmaid’s suppliant raising 
of the hands, and the organ-rolling 
“Ave Maria” and “The Young Nun” 
are also supplicating themes. 

As the artist painting a May-day 
scene inserts characteristic detail in 
the gay Maypole, so Schubert is 
locally colorful. To give the homey 
touch he introduces a cuckoo in 
“Einsamkeit” and a cock in “Fruhl- 
ingstraum”; and a _ hurdy-gurdy 
grinds out of “Die Leiermann.” In 
his accompaniments, too, he in- 
vents interesting little note asides, 
characteristic of home. “Der Ein- 
same,” an armchair-and-pipe set- 
ting, is thus cleverly domesticated. 

Under the meddlesome influence 
of Italian opera the music of south 
Germany almost iost its identity. 
Rossini’s coloratura sopranos dead- 
ened all other sound. Then along 
came Schubert with a bursting sack 
of melody on his back. So thickly 
and substantially German was his 
music and so massively heavy that 
it dislodged foreign opera and made 
permanent place for itself. Of the 
ponderous volume of Schubert song, 
figures tell the story. In one morn- 
ing he wrote six “Winterreise” 
songs; in one day he composed sev- 
en songs; in one year he produced 
one hundred songs and in the phe- 
nomenally productive year of 1815, 
when Napoleon and his men deaf- 
ened Europe with a bellowing 
chorus of defeat, Schubert wrote 
one hundred and fifty songs. And 
this heaping pile of melody assem- 
bled while orchestrating sym- 
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phonies, cantatas, and chamber 
music! “Adelwold and Emma” 
contains fifty-five snug written 
sides and “Hagar’s Lament” has 
the breadth of a cantata. Aside 
from the pressure of dictating gen- 
ius, Schubert kept on the headlong 
dash writing songs for the famous 
baritone, Vogel. He felt that Vogel 
was one of the few who extracted 
real flavor from his songs so he was 
only too glad to keep him freshly 
stocked. Vogel it was who sang 
the “Erl-king” for the first time in 
public. He died at the same hour 
on the same day as Schubert, twelve 
years later. 


Music paper floated from Schu- 
bert’s desk like sails in a hurricane. 
He wrote from five in the morning 
until two in the afternoon, never 
removing his spectacles even to 
sleep. These long hours of compos- 
ing are partly responsible for his 
enormous output. After his death 
such an avalanche of posthumous 
work descended on publishers that 
for a time the authorship was 
doubted. 

In closing it is comforting to 
know that Schubert, baptized a 
Catholic, died a Catholic, with the 
Last Sacraments speeding him to 
peace. 





IN A MOONLIT GARDEN 


By MARGARET Top RITTER 


THE moon’s a wasp too fierce to be denied. 


No use to say, “Not stung.” 


No use to say, 


“Oh, just a prick,—I clutch my breast this way 


To keep it warm.” 


Of moon-bite in the breast. 


I knew a girl who died 


Come, draw your veil 


Over the wound and lean against this tree; 
No doubt the pain will go as suddenly, 


As strangely as it came. 


Ah, nightingale, 


Thou too? From what abysmal well of pain 


That ecstasy of song! 


Were I a bird 


With unfledged nestlings folded safe and heard 
Thy voice, I’d rise and fly with thee again. 
Being a woman I can only take 

Thy aching cry into my bosom’s ache. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





AN ANCIENT CROSS AND CHALICE 


Masterpieces of Ancient Irish Metal Work 


ANY people who visit the Na- 
tional Museum, Dublin, and 
examine through a powerful magni- 
fying glass the dazzling intricacies 
of the Ardagh Chalice and the 
Cross of Cong fail to grasp their 
full significance as historic works 
of art. 

Dr. Healy in his Ancient Schools 
and Scholars says that “the Cross 
of Cong and the Ardagh Chalice 
are regarded by all competent 
judges as the highest effort each 
in its own way of the Celtic art in 
metal work.” 

The Cong that gave its name to 
this priceless treasure is now a 
ruined abbey near the shore of 
Lough Corrib in Connaught. Cong 
was founded early in the seventh 
century, its first abbot being St. 
Fechin. Early in the twelfth cen- 
tury it was built and renovated by 
the Augustinians under the patron- 
age of King Turlough O’Connor. 

“Hac cruce cruz tegitur qua pas- 
sus conditor orbis.” Such is the 
principal inscription on the famous 
Cross of Cong. Translated it reads, 


“Beneath this Cross is the Cross on 
which the Founder of the World 
suffered.” 

The Cross of Cong dates from the 
early twelfth century, probably 
from the year 1123. It is on record 
that in that year a tiny portion of 
the True Cross was brought to Ire- 
land. At Turlough O’Connor’s di- 
rection a beautiful shrine was made 
in which to preserve the relic. 
Though this shrine was wrought at 
Roscommon it is called the Cross of 
Cong. It is believed that the artists 
responsible for this wonderful 
achievement in metal work were 
graduates of the great school of 
Cong—the Western nursery of the 
Arts. 

“It appears that this beautiful 
Cross of Cong,” wrote the late 
learned Dr. Healy, “was made orig- 
inally for the Church of Tuam. It 
is very probable that some western 
prelate was present at the first 
General Council of Lateran, held in 
A. D. 1123, and that he brought 
home with him a relic of the True 
Cross, which, as we are informed 
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in the Annals of Innisfallen, was 
enshrined in that year by Turlough 
O’Connor.” 

“It has been conjectured,” con- 
tinues the same authority, “that the 
shrine was taken from Tuam to 
Cong, either by Archbishop Mui- 
readhach O’Duffy, who died in Cong 
A. D. 1150, or, perhaps, by King 
Roderic O’Connor . . . It was found 
by Father Prendergast, P.P., the 
last Abbot of Cong, in an old oaken 
chest in Cong, and was purchased 
from his successor by Professor 
McCullagh, who presented it to the 
Royal Irish Academy in 1839.” 

We could not do better than ex- 
amine the Cross of Cong as it is to- 
day in the company of such an ob- 
servant scholar and antiquary as 
the late Sir William Wilde. His 
description reads thus: “It consists 
of an oaken cross carved with plates 
of bronze and silver, washed in 
many places with a thick layer of 
gold, and having interspersed gold- 
en filigree work of a most minute 
character around its front centre. 
All the front and back plates are 
elaborately carved with that inter- 
twined pattern or strap work with 
grotesque animals which is special- 
ly characteristic of Irish ornamen- 
tation . . . The outer corners of 
each compartment were originally 
studded with precious stones, glass 
or figured enamel paste in white 
and dark blue colours. Supported 
upon a raised boss there is a large 
polished crystal under which was 
placed originally the sacred relic 
. . . The foot of the cross springs 
from a highly decorated dog’s head, 
which rises out of a globe, the orna- 
mentation of which in detail is a 
marvel of the workmanship of its 
own or any other period.” 

We have already referred to the 
Latin lettering on this Cross. Of 


special interest too are the archaic 
Gaelic inscriptions, especially this 
one: “Or Do Maelisu McBratdan 
Uechan Do Rigni In Gressa.” We 
are asked to pray for Maelisu Mac- 
Bratdan O’Eohan, “the artist who 
made this shrine.” 

The Chalice of Ardagh, also in 
the National Museum of Ireland, is 
said to be the most beautiful exam- 
ple of Celtic art ever yet found. 

Archbishop Healy, LL.D., attrib- 
utes both the Ardagh Chalice and 
the Cross of Cong to the same art- 
ist. He describes the Chalice thus: 
—*“The cup is composed of gold, 
silver, brass, bronze, copper and 
lead. The upper rim is of brass 
much decayed and split from some 
local action on that particular al- 
loy; but the bow! itself is of silver. 
There is a beautiful band running 
round the bow! which contains the 
names of the Twelve Apostles en- 
graved in uncial letters of the 
eleventh century. 

“No description can convey an 
adequate idea of the exquisite beau- 
ty of this chalice. It comprised no 
less than 354 different pieces, put 
together with the nicest ingenuity, 
and exhibiting almost every variety 
of Celtic ornamentation. Yet, the 
leading impression produced by the 
view of this beautiful cup is chaste 
and classic elegance of design com- 
bined with admirable beauty of 
form, and delicacy of execution.” 

During excavation work on the 
edge of a rath near Ardagh, Co. 
Limerick, this chalice was un- 
earthed. Many theories have been 
advanced as to how it came to be 
secreted there. It is suggested that 
it was buried there since the Danes 
plundered Clonmacnoise. 

The Chronicon Scotorum says, 
“Turlough O’Connor presented 
three precious things to Ciarin at 
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Cluain (meaning Clonmacnoise), 
viz:—a drinking horn, inlaid with 
gold and silver.” And further, 
“when the altar of the great stone 
church at Clonmacnoise was 
opened, and precious things were 
taken out of it,—that is the car- 
rachan or model of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple—it was probably a Tabernacle 
—which was given by Maelsech- 
lainn, son of Domhnall, and the 
cuidin of Donnchadh, son of Flann, 
and the three artic'es which Tur- 
lough O’Connor gave that is—a sil- 
ver goblet and a silver cup with a 
golden cross over it, and a drinking 
horn with gold—and the drinking 
horn of Ua Riata, King of Aradh, 


eu 


and a silver chalice with a burnish- 
ing of gold, and an engraving, and 
the silver cup of Ceallach, Comarb 
of Patrick.” 

As some historians suggest, it is 
probable that the Chalice of Ardagh 
was stolen from Clonmacnoise. 

If the Book of Kells holds pride 
of place amongst Ireland’s illumi- 
nated manuscripts the Cross of 
Cong and the Ardagh Chalice must 
stand supreme amongst her ancient 
metal work. 

What became of the Sacred Rel- 
ic which the Cross of Cong en- 
shrined is one of the secrets of the 
dead centuries. 

MICHAEL WALSH. 
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FOLLOWING CLARE OF THE SCIFI 


HEN a young girl still in her 
teens repairs stealthily at 


dead of night to the postern gate 
of her father’s garden, one is in- 
clined to fear that the affair may 


not end well. Some would possibly 
say that it is not even beginning 
well. The fact is that the partic- 
ular affair we have in mind is not 
beginning at all at the postern gate. 
Indeed at that stage, it had ad- 
vanced so far from the beginning, 
that it had already reached a crisis 
which fortunately proved to be a 
climax. 

The beginnings took place over a 
month before, when Clare Scifi, 
daughter of the Count of Sasso- 
Rosso, listened with wrapt atten- 
tion to the Lenten course preached 
by Francis Bernardone in the ca- 
thedral of St. Rufino at Assisi. 
Fired by his praise of Poverty, she 
resolved, cost what it would, to imi- 
tate his example. And so, on the 
night of Palm Sunday, 1212, Fran- 


cis and his companions came with 
lighted torches to the postern gate 
of the Scifi garden, to help give 
wings to Clare’s resolution. 

Down the hillside from the city 
they went, like an Eastern bridal 
procession at dead of night. And 
at the altar of the little church 
called Portiuncula in the valley be- 
neath, Francis dedicated Clare to 
the Poverty he had already 
espoused. She herself removed the 
boots from her feet, and put off the 
bridal-robes which she had donned 
for the occasion: and Francis cut 
off her long tresses, and put on her 
a rough tunic like his own, and . 
placed the veil of virginity on her 
head, and sent her forth barefoot, 
an example and a challenge to 
womankind—Clare of the Scifi, 
first-born of the Poor Ladies. 

There is something reminiscent 
of the stealthiness and the adven- 
ture of the postern gate incident in 
the coming of the six Daughters of 
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St. Clare, who made their appear- 
ance in Dublin in the month of 
June, 1629. A high-born lady was 
among them too—Mother Cecily 
Dillon, sister of Sir Luke Dillon, 
member of the Privy Council. 

But those who are even in a pass- 
ing way conversant with the history 
of the times will know that not 
even the influence of Sir Luke 
could bring to a happy ending this 
attempt to restore the contempla- 
tive life after the Rule of St. Clare, 
in the Ireland of the early seven- 
teenth century. 

As a matter of fact, so far from 
promising to end well, the attempt 
did not appear even to begin well. 
For within a short time of their 
coming they were arraigned before 
the Lord Chief Justice. But the 
sight of the bare feet and rough 
tunics of those cultured and digni- 
fied ladies so touched the heart of 


My Lord of Cork, that he sent his 
own carriage home with them, and 
dismissed them on condition that 
they would depart from Dublin. 
With true Franciscan instinct, 
they knew how to appreciate the 
courtesy of this gesture, and took 


refuge in Athlone. No torchlight 
procession lent romance to their 
flight; yet the glare of torches was 
not far beyond the horizon—the 
torches that ten years later were to 
kindle the fagots that reduced to 
ashes the celebrated monastery of 
“Bethlehem” which they founded 
near Athlone. 

In the meantime, while “Bethle- 
hem” flourished, the daughters of 
the leading Anglo-Norman settlers 
in Galway, with that strange irony 
with which history teems, flocked 
to embrace the poverty and priva- 
tions of the monastery, with as 
much eagerness and zest as their 
ancestors pursued wealth and gain. 


There were Blakes, and Martins, 
and Lynches, and Brownes, and 
Ffonts, and Skerretts, and 
Ffrenches, and Joyces—names 
whose bearers, a century earlier, had 
laid the foundations of Galway’s 
one-time trading prosperity, after 
that doughty warrier, Walter de 
Burgo, had fortified the city against 
outsiders; names which now made 
St. Clare live again at “Bethlehem.” 
When “Bethlehem” fell in flames, 
the City of the Tribes welcomed 
back its daughters, who fled for 
their lives, with what precious rel- 
ics they could save from the burn- 
ing. 

The Anglo-Normans were always 
generous patrons of religion, and 
like the grandees of Spain, they 
thought it the highest privilege of 
their city to found a monastery for 
pious virgins of their own flesh and 
blood. In this spirit, the civic fa- 
thers of the City of the Tribes be- 
stowed Island Altanagh (now Nun’s 
Island) on their refugee daughters 
as a free gift for ever. Notwith- 
standing, they were expelled again 
and again from the Island. Indeed 
their history for the subsequent two 
centuries and a half—through the 
Cromwellian Wars, the troubles of 
1691, and right on through the 
penal days—is one long series of 
raids and expulsions and burnings. 
Yet though they were compelled to 
abandon cloister, and put off the re- 
ligious habit, and forego the full ob- 
servance of the Rule of St. Clare, 
withal they contrived to maintain 
an unbroken succession. 

There is a delightful story char- 
acteristic of the pious and often hu- 
morous strategems to which they 
had recourse to foil their persecu- 
tors. The story is redolent of the 
atmosphere of The Little Flowers of 
St. Francis. The community had 
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been expelled from a house in Mar- 
ket Street in the city, where they 
had been living precariously enough, 
and had taken refuge in the home 
of a Mr. O’Connor hardby. “Provi- 
dence inspired them,” relates Moth- 
er Baptist Clancy, the chronicler, 
“with a desire to get into their con- 
vent before midnight to say their 
Matins in the choir. Mr. O’Connor 
supplied them with candles and 
paid the sentry to let up the Poor 
Ladies to say their prayers for an 
hour. He agreed to the request, 
and they read their Matins aloud as 
usual, which so frightened the sol- 
diers who occupied the cells, that 
they complained next day to their 
officers, that they were disturbed in 
the night by the ghosts of the nuns 
who were praying, and that they 
could not stop longer in a house 
that was haunted.” In consequence, 
the soldiers abandoned the place, 
and the nuns took possession once 
more. 

They had friends at court too, 
these humble daughters of St. 
Clare, and could gain admission 
even there. Imagine a Poor Clare 
at the English Court—even on a 
visit—during the penal days! Yet 
it has not to be imagined: it has 
only to be realized. Sister Skerrett 
was a cousin of Lady Hamilton, 
lady in waiting to Charlotte, 
George the Third’s queen. And so 
she traveled to London to plead 
the cause of the Poor Clares. And 
through the good offices of Lady 
Hamilton, Nun’s Island was re- 
stored to them. For reasons of 
prudence they did not take posses- 
sion at once. In the year 1825 their 
present monastery was built on the 
ruins of two former structures. 

The year 1892 was a memorable 


year in their history. It saw the 
realization of the ideal for which 
they had struggled for well-nigh 
three centuries—the liberty to live 
the full rule of St. Clare in all its 
rigor. The present year will be 
more memorable still. It will wit- 
ness the triumphant celebrations of 
a national character—the tercente- 
nary of the oldest community of in- 
closed nuns in Ireland. 

To-day, after three hundred years 
the statue of Our Lady of Bethle- 
hem, which they rescued from the 
flames of the monastery at “Bethle- 
hem,” still watches over the des- 
tinies of this historic community. 
To-day, on the peaceful island in 
the Corrib, the nuns live their lives 
of prayer and penance and repara- 
tion, and emulate the best traditions 
of St. Clare and the monastery of 
San Damiano. 

They do nothing that the world 
calls great; much that the world 
calls nonsensical. Bare feet, even 
without sandals; midnight office 
and vigil; perpetual fast; continual 
adoration; fatiguing labor; silence 
broken only once a week—such is 
the life of the Poor Clares. They 
do not covet anything the world has 
to give: in many instances they 
give up much that the world covets, 
because in their supernatural wis- 
dom they do not consider it worth 
having or holding. If their three 
hundred years struggle proves any- 
thing at all, it proves that beyond 
possibility of doubt. 

Yet there are many good Catho- 
lics who are puzzled by the divine 
economy of the life of a Poor Clare. 
The Apostles too were frequently 
puzzled when Christ refused to 
work in public. 

SYLVESTER O'BRIEN, O.F.M. 
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KINSHIP OF PoETRY AND Music 


It may be regarded as an axiom 
that great poets, whether musical 
themselves or not, always lead to 
great music. If a poet arises, in 
any age or nation, who is dear to 
the people, there is certain to fol- 
low a tone-poet who will set music 
to the words that have exerted such 
power, and thus bring them still 
closer to the popular heart. Thus 
Goethe led to Schubert, and Heine 
found his fullest glory in the works 
of Schumann and Robert Franz. 

In the case of Shakespeare the in- 
fluence was more far-reaching and 
was exerted upon composers of 
three centuries and of all the civi- 
lised countries of the earth. It is 
not too much to say that no man, 


outside of the art, ever inspired as 
much, or one-quarter as much, mu- 


sic as Shakespeare has done. Goe- 
the’s “Faust” has brought forth 
very much music, but Shakespeare’s 
musical influence is not confined to 
a single play for each of his plays 
has inspired its own especial mu- 
sic. 

Barrett Wendell, in his charming 
essay on Shakespeare, dwells con- 
stantly on the musical quality of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and believes 
them to be the half-way house on 
the road to opera. He compares 
“Henry VI.” to serious opera, 
“Love’s Labour Lost” to opera 
comique, and calls the quartette of 
lamentation over the unconscious 
Juliet, “fugue-like”; Mercutio’s 
“Queen Mab” he likens to an inter- 
polated song in a modern comedy 
and he gives many other instances 
of poetry and music coming into 


closest kinship in the works of 
Shakespeare. 

“The Tempest” has been set 
fourteen times as an opera, the Ger- 
mans having been especially at- 
tracted toward this subject. John 
K. Paine, most eminent of Ameri- 
can composers, has built a sym- 
phonic poem upon the theme, and 
Ambroise Thomas has turned it in- 
to a ballet, in which Ferdinand and 
Miranda caper, and Caliban crawls, 
to Terpsichorean rhythms! 

Among the eight operatic settings 
of “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
one may give precedence to Verdi’s 
“Falstaff,” which has admirably 
caught the Shakespearian spirit and 
possesses a libretto written in the 
truest poetic spirit by Arrigo Boito. 

“Midsummer-Night’s Dream” had 
its chief musical result in Mendel- 
ssohn’s incidental music. As a boy 
of seventeen, Mendelssohn brought 
forth an overture to this play, that 
may be called the most dainty bit 
of musical humour in the entire 
repertoire. In this bit of pro- 
gramme music one hears Titania 
and her train and the tricksy Puck 
upon the violins, the braying of the 
“translated” Bottom, in his asinine 
character, upon the bassoon, and 
his subsequent snoring most graph- 
ically depicted upon the ophicleide. 
Years afterward, Mendelssohn was 
commissioned by the King of Prus- 
sia to write more music to the 
Shakesperian text, but the high 
level of the overture could not be 
attained to order. Yet one number 
of the music is imperishable; it 
has been maliciously stated that the 
“Marseillaise” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Wedding March” have led more 
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people into combat than any oth- 
er music in the world, and the lat- 
ter was inspired by Shakespeare’s 
play. 

“Richard III.” has been set three 
times as an opera, but has vanished 
from the operatic boards. Prob- 
ably the best musical outcome of 
this play exists in the shape of an 
overture by Volkmann. This over- 
ture shows a keener appreciation 
of Shakespeare’s hero than of the 
facts of history, for at the end, 
where the composer pictures Bos- 
worth field, the tune of “The Camp- 
bells are Comin’” accompanies the 
slaughter. A Scottish tune upon 
an English battlefield, and in a 
combat which occurred about a 
century before the melody was writ- 
ten! 

It was St. Saéns who introduced 
“Henry VIII.” to the operatic stage. 
It is full of good music, and is fine- 
ly orchestrated, but swerves some- 
what from Shakespearian lines, al- 
tering the plot unnecessarily. One 
would imagine that the composer 
would make the most of the two 
pageants introduced by Shake- 
speare into this play,—the masque 
and the great procession; but St. 
Saéns discards them both and gives 
instead a ballet, in the “Pare du 
Richmon”(!) in which Scottish and 
other un-English caperings are in- 
troduced. ... 

But the strangest alterations that 
Shakespeare was obliged to submit 
to, on his journey to the operatic 
stage, took place in the version 
composed by Verdi, in 1847, before 
he decided to follow Wagner into 
the domain of earnest librettos. 
“Macbeth,” with a ballet intro- 
duced, with Lady Macbeth singing 
a drinking-song, with a chorus of 
murderers, with Macduff singing a 
liberty-song,— 


“Our country, forsaken, 

Our tears should awaken; 

’Gainst ‘Tyrants, unshaken, 

Our courage should rise,”— 
must have been comical enough for 
any Shakespearian, but the Italians 
accepted it cordially, and the “lib- 
erty-song” was received with frenzy, 
as a protest against Austrian tyr- 
anny... 

Mr. William F. Apthorp, in a list 
of Shakespearian operatic settings, 
counts up seventeen operas that 
have been made of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” They range from Bellini’s 
“I Capuletti ed i Montecchi,” with a 
female Romeo, to a burlesque en- 
titled, with punning ardour, “Rhum 
et Eau en Juillet,”—“Rum and Wa- 
ter in July!” Gounod’s sugar-plum, 
skilfully manufactured out of this 
subject, is the most popular of all 
the settings, and will be so as long 
as a romantic tenor and an attrac- 
tive soprano can be found for the 
chief pair of the opera. Its per- 
formances in Paris alone are num- 
bered by many hundreds, and its 
popularity is by no means confined 
to France. 

Berlioz has given to the world a 
“Romeo and Juliet” symphony, 
which is not a symphony at all, but 
rather a free cantata, with much 
orchestral interluding, or a set of 
orchestral movements with vocal 
adjuncts. This is the very best mu- 
sical outcome of the Shakespearian 
subject up to the present time... 
It is a commendable, at times, a 
glorious, Shakespearian picture. 
The ball at the Capulets, the pic- 
ture of Queen Mab, Romeo brood- 
ing alone in the garden, the com- 
bats of the two houses, and above 
all, the balcony scene are beautiful 
illustrations of the transmutation 
of our greatest poet into tones... . 
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Lawyers have been amazed at 
Shakespeare’s legal references; 
physicians at his medical knowl- 
edge; theologians at his evident 
study of their polemics; the musi- 
cian has more reason than any of 
these to join in the chorus of hom- 
age. Shakespeare loved our art, he 
understood it, and he most perfect- 
ly voiced its beauties to the world. 
We can, in common with many an- 
other profession, pay to him the 
tribute which was written of a les- 
ser man: 


“Long shall we seek his likeness— 
long in vain, 
And turn to all of him which may 
remain, 
Sighing that Nature formed but 
one such man, 
And broke the die.” 


—Lovis C. Extson, Shakespeare in Music 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co.), pp. 330-344. 


-— 
> 





THE RELIGION OF NATIONALISM 


THE intense Nationalism of our 
day ... has all the marks of a reli- 
gion. Not of a full religion in the 
sense of a creed accompanied by a 
ritual and a developed ethical doc- 
trine; but of a religion in the zxs- 
thetic sense: in the sense of that 
which in a religion exalts the emo- 
tions, prompts to sacrifice, ensures 
enthusiastic support: of a religion 
in the sense of devotion to an ob- 
ject of worship—worship passion- 
ate to the point of men’s sacrificing 
all they have, all else they love, and 
life itself, without question, to the 
thing adored. ... 

Patriotism has always existed, 
and always will, so long as men are 
bound in societies. One may feel 
that emotion of loyalty towards a 
tribe or a town, a tiny district, a 


feudal group and lord, a large na- 
tion or a whole vast culture; but it 
is always present, and always must 
be present. For if it were not, so- 
ciety could not hold together. Now, 
men must live in society; and there- 
fore by every law of man’s nature 
(that of self-preservation, that of 
the organ arising to supply the 
need, etc.), devotion to what the 
Greeks call “the City” must be pres- 
ent. 

One may go much further and 
say that in sound morals patriotism 
must not only be present in every 
society, but should be strong; be- 
cause the absence of it is inhuman 
and unnatural, and even the weak- 
ness of it a degradation to the in- 
dividual: a dereliction in the duty 
which he owes to himself and to 
that which made him—for we are 
the products each of his own coun- 
try. 

But the essence of Nationalism, 
in its present form as a menace to 
religion, lies in this: that the na- 
tion is made an end in itself. 
When that mood appears, there is 
present, in the strictly technical 
sense of the word, Heresy: there is 
present false doctrine, and all the 
dangers of spreading and ramifying 
evil which spring from false doc- 
trine as from one poisonous seed. 

Now, this making of the nation 
an end in itself is a heresy rampant 
throughout our European culture 
and its plantations overseas in the 
New World. It has all that flaming 
enthusiasm which marks the spring 
of such upheavals. It is as violent- 
ly alive as was Islam in its first 
charge, or the fury of the early 
Reformation. Only, men are so 
used to it that they do not perceive 
its enormity. 

Let us take a few tests and judge 
by them the quality of the thing. 
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Here is one. Modern men boast 
that they do not persecute opinion. 
That is, they do not seek out mere 
expression of opinion and punish 
it when it disagrees with the official 
opinion. They make that boast in 
connection especially with varieties 
of transcendental doctrine. The 
boast is vain. Because they do not 
punish an opinion which operates 
to the denial or perversion of our 
ancestral religion. They proceed 
to the unreasonable and untenable 
idea of Universal Toleration and as- 
sure you that they chastise no ex- 
pression of thought—let alone si- 
lence it. Which is as much as to 
say that they hold nothing sacred. 

They malign themselves. Men 
still have the idea of sanctity, 
though misplaced. And here is 2 
test. 

Go to a public park on two suc- 
cessive Sundays. On the first, stand 
upon a chair and declaim at length 
against the discipline of religion. 
Ridicule the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the right of a 
Christian society to enforce the 
practice of Christian ritual. Noth- 
ing will happen to you. 

On the second Sunday get up on 
a chair and declaim at equal length 
and with equal zeal against the 
country and its conduct in the late 
war. Praise enthusiastically some 
more specially unpopular foreign- 
ers—enemies for choice—laugh at 
the heroism of the troops, call them 
cowards and go on to denounce 
with vigour the obedience rendered 
to their officers by soldiers and sail- 
ors. A great number of things will 
happen to you. Even after the po- 
lice have rescued you from the 
hands of the mob, the State will 
proceed to deal with you in a fash- 


ion which will enlighten you for 
good upon the limits of toleration. 

Again, when the nation is in ac- 
tive peril, as in time of a really dan- 
gerous war, men who lessen the 
power of national resistance by de- 
nouncing the war, however ration- 
ally, are severely punished. That 
is quite right. But if there be any 
doubt as to which of the two reli- 
gions is predominant, we have but 
to note the complete immunity of 
those who similarly denounce Chris- 
tian effort as evil and who support 
its opponents. 

The distinction is apparent in 
many other ways. Thus, when 
men have lost faith, they are never 
weary of denouncing the frauds 
which may arise from zeal in reli- 
gion. They are particularly insist- 
ent upon the stark necessity for 
exact and invariable truth on all 
occasions. They never weary of 
denouncing the Casuists who have 
examined on what rare occasions it 
may be possible to conceal the truth 
without sin. But let a modern na- 
tion be at war, and the most hon- 
ourable of men will stoop unhesi- 
tatingly to the most flagrant false- 
hoods in the pursuit of what is 
called “propaganda.” Under the 
effect of Nationalism a chivalric 
and sensitive man will tell any lie 
or assume any disguise. He will 
act in the capacity of a spy; he will 
lure the enemy’s agents to their 
death; he will disseminate the most 
enormous myths upon enemy ac- 
tions—and all this without suffer- 
ing a sense of dishonour . . . This 
Nationalism is an exaggerated and 
extreme mood from which all the 


white world suffers to-day. 

—Hrarme Be.ioc, Survivals and New Arriv- 
als (New York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 107- 
110. 








THE WAILING WALL 


For the second time within the 
last twelve months there have been 
religious troubles in Jerusalem. 
The quarrel might seem trivial and 
even a little absurd, a friendly 
agreement might seem very sim- 
ple, but religious faith and tradi- 
tions centuries old have made it 
deep and implacable, so that the 
consequences are tragic and a set- 
tlement hard to find. The trouble 
began little more than a year ago. 
The “Wailing Wall” is venerated 
by the Jews as a relic of the Tem- 
ple and therefore of their past re- 
ligious splendour. Before this Wall 
Jewish men and women used to 
pray and bewail the destruction of 
Jerusalem, not apart from one an- 
other, as in the synagogues, but to- 
gether. A Galician Rabbi, shocked 
when he saw that the sexes were 
not sundered, asked that a screen 
be put up between them. The pave- 
ment along the Wall belongs to the 
Arabs. There is a Moslem legend 
that the Prophet made a halt at this 
particular place during his heaven- 
ly ascent. The pavement also abuts 
on the Haram es Sharif, a spot so 
sacred that in all Islam there are 
only two more so. Along this fatal 
pavement Islam and Judaism clash, 
and it is little less than a year ago 
that the Jews put up the screen. 
The Arabs at once declared that 
their pavement was being ob- 
structed and asked to have the 
screen pulled down. Legally they 
were within their rights, but if they 
had ignored what was, after all, 
quite harmless, much harm to 


themselves, to the Jews, and to all 
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Palestine would have been averted. 
But they appealed to the police au- 
thorities, who ordered the removal 
of the screen. The Jews promised 
to obey, but on the Day of Atone- 
ment—September 23—it was still 
there. The police repeated the or- 
der, but the Jews replied that they 
could do no work on that day. The 
police thereupon removed the screen 
themselves. 

The Jews protested that for the 
police to pull down the screen on 
such a holy day and such a sacred 
spot was the last word in “gross- 
ness.” Their feelings were further 
outraged when they were ordered to 
remove the lamps suspended from 
the Wall for the Friday night serv- 
ice. The Grand Rabbinate there- 
upon proclaimed a public fast for 
the Monday because of the menace 
to Judaism, and the Kabbalists gave 
themselves to meditation on the 
Psalm “The heathen are come into 
their inheritance.” The Jews were 
all the more indignant because for 
many centuries they have been able 
to worship undisturbed before the 
“Wailing Wall.” The Arabs, in the 
days of their own greatness, were 
tolerant, nor under Turkish rule 
did the Jews ever suffer such in- 
sult and humiliation. They were 
all the more grieved that such things 
should happen to them under a 
Mandatory Power. They at once 
sent a protest to the League of Na- 
tions. But so did the Arabs, whose 
protest ended with the words: “Mos- 
lems are determined to defend their 
absolute rights in this their holy 
place, no matter what the conse- 
quences may be.” The attitude 
taken by the disputants foreshad- 

















owed disaster. Disaster has now 
come. 

Apparently it is the Jews who 
have reopened the quarrel. Some 
Jewish youths held a meeting below 
the “Wailing Wall” to protest 
against last year’s humiliation. To 
do so they got leave from the po- 
lice. Thereupon the Arabs applied 
for leave to hold a meeting of pro- 
test against the Jewish meeting of 
protest and on the same spot. The 
police, holding the scales as evenly 
as Blindfold Justice herself, gave 
to the Arabs what they had given 
to the Jews. It is not easy to un- 
derstand why they could not have 
given orders that the two meetings 
should be held somewhere else than 
on the pavement by the Wall. The 
Arabs could, for example, have met 
in the courtyard of some mosque 
and there protested to their hearts’ 
content. And it would surely have 
been possible for the Jews to meet 
where Moslem feelings would not 
have been ruffled. There must be 
some spot free from religious asso- 
ciations even in Jerusalem. It 
seems that no real precautions were 
taken. Jews and Arabs attacked 
one another,—it is not clear who 
began,—and a terrible calamity has 
descended upon Palestine. The 
British police force, with the help 
of a few Jewish policemen (the 
Arab members seem to have de- 
serted their posts), was far too 
small to be of much use, and clear- 
ly, the magnitude of the disaster 
was altogether unforeseen. No 
doubt the reinforcements that have 
been hurried to the spot will soon 
restore order, but many lives will 
have been lost, the good progress 
made in co-operation between Jew 
and Arab will have been all un- 
done, there will have been a crisis 
in British rule over Palestine and a 
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severe shock to British prestige. 
Whether there can be any lasting 
settlement of the rival Arab and 
Jewish claims relating to the pave- 
ment by the Wall can only be de- 
cided by an impartial, though nec- 
essarily difficult, inquiry. But that 
is for later on—the first need is 
that the authority of the Mandatory 


Power should make itself respected. 


—The Manchester Guardian Weekly, August 
30, 1929. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


It has been said that with Ma- 
chiavelli the modern world begins. 
It may be so, and yet it is not easy 
to point out what was definitely 
original in his attitude. He had, if 
you will, a genius for exact obser- 
vation; he got down to the motives 
which, behind all their fair pre- 
tences, move statesmen and men of 
action. “We are much beholden,” 
says Bacon, “to Machiavelli and 
others that wrote what men do, and 
not what they ought to do.” There 
is nothing sinister, however, in ex- 
act observation. And, as a matter 
of history, Machiavelli has general- 
ly been understood to mean much 
more than this. If he meant that 
moral ideals in the traditional 
Christian sense are and ought to be 
subservient to political ends, his 
philosophy is of immense signifi- 
cance. It is in no way novel. 
Throughout the Middle Ages a the- 
ory of this type had been gradually 
emerging, and had at length found 
definite expression in the Defensor 
Pacis of Marsilius of Padua and 
John of Jandun. The philosophy 
of this work, of which Mr. Previté- 
Orton has just given us a critical 
edition, is as definitely antichristian 
as anything in Machiavelli. 
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Now it is quite true, as Professor 
Allen in his History of Political 
Thought in the Sixteenth Century 
points out, that Machiavelli’s theo- 
ries had little direct influence on 
any of the reformers. If they had 
been acquainted with them they 
probably would have regarded them 
as monstrous. Yet it is equally true 
that the results that follow logically 
from the doctrine of royal suprem- 
acy have never been better ex- 
pressed than in some of the formu- 
le of Machiavelli’s Prince. Machia- 
velli’s philosophy may be very un- 
like that of the Tudors, if they had 
any, but in this respect he had 
caught the spirit of the time. 

In political theory the sixteenth 
century inherited from the Middle 
Ages two streams of tradition. The 
Catholic tradition in its main prin- 
ciples was already fixed and had 
found its most characteristic ex- 
pression in the theories of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. These theories, 
or rather this Catholic tradition, 
Cardinal Bellarmine and other 
Catholic writers proposed to apply 
to the problems of the sixteenth 
century. It is precisely the strength 
of their position that they are ex- 
pressing an old tradition, not in- 
venting a theory to meet the exi- 
gencies of the moment. And yet 
their theory in a sense is new. For 
while little that they say is novel, 
the points of emphasis in their po- 
litical philosophy are different from 
those of the medieval theologians. 
They did not originate the theory 
of the “indirect” power of the Pa- 
pacy in secular affairs, nor is the 
terminology itself new. And yet, 
so delicate a matter is emphasis, 
their manner of stating the theory 
gave offence to Pope Sixtus V. Bel- 
larmine’s view that the State is 
founded on the consent of the citi- 


zens is a commonplace in medieval 
speculation, and was, no doubt, de- 
rived from Aristotle and the Cor- 
pus Juris. But in the environment 
of the sixteenth century it had a 
new meaning. With St. Thomas, 
in whom the theory may be found, 
it was not designed to furnish a 
lever against the power of arbitrary 
princes, nor did it include in any 
sense the implication that govern- 
ment by consent of the people is 
the only form of government moral- 
ly or politically justifiable. In the 
Corpus Juris it had become a mean- 
ingless commonplace and was com- 
bined with the contradictory view 
that the Emperor was the source of 
law. With the writers of the six- 
teenth century it got a modern sig- 
nificance and turned out to be high- 
ly unpalatable to the arbitrary rul- 
ers of the time. 

The contrary stream of tradition 


came from the anti-papalist writ- 
ers, and in particular from Marsil- 


ius and Occam. The reformers, 
when they are acquainted with 
earlier literature, are in the line of 
this second tradition. Their as- 
sumptions, as Professor Allen 
points out, are not new, but are pre- 
cisely the same as those of the 
heretics of the Middle Ages. 

The political problems which in- 
terested the sixteenth century are 
not the problems agitated by Ma- 
chiavelli in the early or by Bodin in 
the later years of that century. 
“The political thought of a period,” 
Professor Allen tells us, “is to be 
found rather in the writings of ob- 
scure or anonymous persons than 
in the work of writers whose real 
distinction and originality make 
them untypical.” Now what were 
the political problems of the six- 
teenth century? They may, I think, 
be reduced to three: the problem of 
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the relation of the State to the 
Church, the problem of the relation 
of subject to ruler, and the prob- 
lem of toleration. These problems 
are not unrelated. The first is fun- 
damental, and on the answer given 
to it the answers to the other two 
will be found, in practice though 
not necessarily in theory, to depend. 

The problem of the relation of 
Church and State was raised in an 
acute form by Luther’s rejection of 
all the claims of the Papacy as early 
as 1520. “He asserted broadly that 
no coercive power whatever be- 
longed properly to clergy, bishops 
or Pope, that clergy were subjects 
of the secular magistrate like other 
people and that the whole body of 
canon law was without validity” (p. 
5). While similar assertions had 
been made already in the Defensor 
Pacis, their assertion now was des- 
tined to be of much deeper import. 
Luther and the earlier reformers 
had of course no precise sense of 
the results that followed from this 
negative position. Luther himself 
cannot be regarded as in any sense 
a political thinker. It is impossible 
to discover in his writings any co- 
herent view. The civil magistrate, 
he urged, was not subject to Papal 
control. But was he in any sense 
subject to the Church? Clearly he 
was so subject, since the idea of a 
State independent of any form of 
religion would have seemed in the 
early sixteenth century equivalent 
to a denial of God. But what and 
where is this Church which pro- 
nounces infallibly on matters of re- 
ligion if it is not the Church of 
Rome? In the first days of the re- 
jection of Rome the question was 
difficult to answer, because there 
was no organised Protestant com- 
munity; in later times it became 


difficult, because there were too 
many Protestant Churches. 

The same assumption lies at the 
basis of the more logical and co- 
herent theory of Calvin. For him 
the State is absolutely subordinate 
to the Church, or rather, in the 
ideal community, it ceases to exist 
because the Church has absorbed 
it. His theory has a superficial, al- 
though only a superficial, resem- 
blance to the medieval doctrine. 
Professor Allen writes (p. 70) :— 

“According to Calvin, wherever 
the Word of God is purely preached 
and the sacraments duly adminis- 
tered, there is a true Church... 
But who is to say when the Word 
is purely preached and the sacra- 
ments duly ministered? For it to 
be possible to say with certainty, 
either there must exist somewhere 
on earth an infallible authority, or 
the meaning and implications of the 
Scriptures must be, if not exactly 
easy to ascertain, at least strictly 
demonstrable. But Calvin denied 
the existence of any infallible au- 
thority. There remained only the 
alternative. It has to be asserted 
that no sufficiently equipped, ra- 
tional and earnest inquirer can give 
to the Scriptures any interpretation 
differing in any important respect 
from that given in the Institute. 
Disagreement with, at least, the 
main conclusions of Calvin must be 
held to involve either ignorance or 
some kind of perversity or dishon- 
esty. Absurd as the assertion might 
be, it had to be made. For, if the 
Scriptures be ambiguous, if quite 
different views may be based on 
them by honest and competent stu- 
dents, the whole ideal structure of 
the Calvinistic theocracy collapses.” 


—Rev. Denis O’Keerre, in Studies (Dublin), 
June, 1929. 





Editorial Comment 


ILBERT K. CHESTERTON, in 

his early masterpiece, Ortho- 
doxy, explains that he was convert- 
ed to the faith by attacks on the 
faith. Agnostics and infidels made 
him a Christian. Doubtless many 
readers will dismiss that statement 
as merely another Chestertonian 
paradox. But in this topsy-turvy 
world, truth is para- 
doxical more often 
than not. Indeed the 
highest form of truth 
is an apparent self- 
contradiction. God is the synthesis 
of what seem to be opposites. The 
most daring of all masters of para- 
dox is Our Savior Himself. He 
was almost as fond of the para- 
dox as of the parable. No other 


Truth 
Often 
Paradoxical 


book contains so many startling 
paradoxes as the book of the Gos- 


pels. The beatitudes, the best re- 
membered part of the greatest of all 
sermons, are a tissue of paradoxes. 
One of them, beati qui lugent, may 
be translated “happy are the un- 
happy.” Even Chesterton never 
dared a paradox to equal that. 

So he may well complain, “I tell 
a fact and it is dismissed as a para- 
dox.” Those who do not fancy his 
method complain that he looks at 
the world while standing on his 
head. That in itself, for a man of 
his build, is something of an 
achievement! And if what the sci- 
entists tell us be true, we actually 
see the world upside down while 
we stand on our feet. Perhaps, 
therefore, the way to see it right 
side up is to stand on our head. So, 
I for one am ready to accept, at its 
face value, G. K. C.’s statement that 
he was led to belief by the apostles 


of unbelief. Any man who persist- 
ently reads the works of agnostics 
and infidels will probably, if he re- 
tains his power of independent 
thinking, become convinced that 
agnosticism and infidelity are bosh. 
I dare say that Voltaire brought 
many persons back to the faith. 
At least his multitudinous succes- 
sors in France are largely responsi- 
ble for the phenomenon of the re- 
crudescence of religion in that 
country. Here at home, I know 
many who reacted to Ingersoll by 
making a profession of faith. As 
with theological heresy, so with eco- 
nomic. There used to be in Amer- 
ica a flaming radical, Emma Gold- 
man. She made a visit to Bolshevist 
Russia, expecting to find Utopia. 
But the contrary happened, and the 
nonsense was knocked out of her 
head by actual contact with her 
own principles in practice. 

Indeed, it seems almost to be the 
rule that truth is paradoxical. And 
the rule, apparently perverse but 
really logical, works out in all man- 
ner of instances. During the late 
presidential campaign, and since, 
the blatant anti-Catholic Senator 
Heflin has done us 
Catholics so much 
good that we have 
felt like rewarding 
him in some way for 
his services to Catholicism. In fact, 
the Knights of Columbus are said to 
have sent him a few hundred dol- 
lars by way of a little subsidy. 
Also here in New York City there is 
a certain Franklin Ford who has 
set himself the sweet little job of 
ruining the Catholic Church with 
talk over the radio. We are lost 


And Enemies 
Are Friends 
in Disguise 
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in admiration at the fellow’s cour- 
age. To give him credit, he has 
not picked a man of straw as ad- 
versary. He has chosen for his 
life work a fairly sizable task. 
Kings, emperors and all manner of 
nabobs in the political and intellec- 
tual world have taken in hand the 
sword or the pen with that same 
purpose in mind. What the sword 
and the pen could not accomplish, 
this radio person thinks to do with 
the mouth. Well, we read in the 
Scriptures that the Lord commend- 
ed the unjust steward inasmuch as 
he had acted shrewdly. So I sup- 
pose we may commend Mr. Frank- 
lin Ford inasmuch as he acts—or 
at least talks bravely, only regret- 
ting that bravery is so often in in- 
verse proportion to wisdom. How- 
ever, it may be that the bigots are 
not such fools after all. They 
don’t really expect to destroy the 
Church. They don’t even expect to 
make a dent in her armor. None 
the less, they do not labor in vain. 
For we read in the book that knows 
all things, “verily I say to you, they 
have their reward.” The task may 
be formidable but the reward is 
tangible. 

Speaking of letting the bigots in 
on a secret, we may as well tell 
them the result of their activities 
as viewed from the inside. It is 
about as follows: those who already 
believe that the Church is the Scar- 
let Woman, the pope the man of 
sin, the Catholic clergy an associa- 
tion of villains, the Catholic people 
a mixtum gatherum of dupes and 
assassins, are confirmed in their 
superstition: other non-Catholics, 
more reasonable, are irritated at the 
asinine charges against the Church 
and are induced to hear what she 
has to say for herself: loyal Catho- 
lics become indignant and more 
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loyal: half-hearted Catholics be- 
come ashamed of themselves and in 
many cases take up their faith with 
new fervor. So, in the long run no 


one profits more by free speech,— 
even insanely free speech,—than we 
Catholics. Anyone may see for him- 
self that anti-Catholic propaganda 
does not empty our churches. Rath- 
er it helps to fill them. 


O, as I started to say, it is not so 
much a paradox as a platitude 
that anti-Christian writers produce 
Christians. And I was led to make 
this perhaps too obvious remark, 
not, as one might imagine by a re- 
reading of Chesterton, but by a first 
glimpse here and there into a work 
vastly more learned than anything 
of which Mr. Chesterton is capable, 
Pére Léonce de Grandmaison’s 
Jésus Christ, Sa Personne, Son Mes- 
sage, Ses Preuves. This vast opus 
of a thousand pages in two volumes, 
the fruit of forty 
years of scholarly 
research, is of course 
the remote antithesis 
of a manual of con- 
troversy. There is 
in it no conscious intention of con- 
verting readers to the faith. Yet 
there could scarcely be a more effec- 
tive corroboration of Chesterton’s 
idea that the logical consequences 
of a study of heretical opinion is 
to drive a thinking man pell-mell 
into orthodoxy. That paradoxical 
fact emerges as a by-product from 
almost every page of Pére de Grand- 
maison’s monumental work. 

His method is to permit represen- 
tatives of the liberal schools of Bib- 
lical criticism to have their say, 
and then, instead of putting upon 
himself the invidious task of refut- 
ing them, he summons other lib- 
erals of equal scholarship to con- 


Pére de 
Grand- 
maison’s 
Great Work 
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found their confreres. It is a pret- 
ty piece of strategy,—if the author 
had strategy in mind. His tactics 
are so unobtrusive as to seem un- 
conscious. With the easy confi- 
dence of a general who knows to the 
last item the resources and the 
weaknesses of the enemy, this 
scholarly Jesuit disposes of the 
most redoubtable radicals neatly 
and, it seems to me, definitively. 
He quotes, or presents in generous 
epitome, the opinions of such Bib- 
lical scholars as Loisy, Bousset, 
Loofs, Harnack, Wellhausen, J. 
Weiss, K. Weiss and other ad- 
vanced liberals. These, as_ the 
cognoscenti will immediately recog- 
nize, are redoubtable names, and a 
timid reader might well be tempted 
to fear that neither de Grandmaison 
nor any other soli- 
tary champion of or- 
thodoxy could hold 
his own against 
them. The answer is that he need 
not. They destroy one another. 
Just as in the prescientific age of 
religious controversy, the illustrious 
Bossuet by a stroke of genius, hit 
upon the labor-saving idea of mere- 
ly narrating the variations of Prot- 
estantism, and letting the reformers 
refute one another, so de Grand- 
maison permits the radicals to 
make one another ridiculous. One 
of them,—perhaps the greatest of 
all radical Biblical critics, Loisy,— 
was himself compelled to say, “Con- 
temporary theology, except among 
Roman Catholics, is a veritable tow- 
er of Babel in which the confusion 
of ideas is even greater than the 
confusion of tongues.” 


A Scholar’s 
Tactics 


T would be impossible in a brief 
paragraph like this to give any 
but an inadequate illustration of de 
Grandmaison’s methods, or to show 
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a sample of his skill. He has an 
extraordinary gift of condensation. 
He can give you in a couple of 
pages, the gist of Loisy’s “Le Quat- 
riéme Evangile,” a work almost as 
large as his own. But it would be 
madness in one of lesser scholar- 
ship, or indeed of no Biblical schol- 
arship at all, to attempt further 
condensation of that difficult and 
intricate work. De Grandmaison 
can epitomize Loisy, or Weizsaeck- 
er, or Wellhausen without sacrific- 
ing either fairness or accuracy, but 
this poor scribe would not attempt 
in turn to epitomize de Grandmai- 
son. The purpose of this paragraph 
is to send you to his great book, not 
to rehash it for you. 


T may seem rather late in the day 

to resurrect the modernist theo- 
ries that were so furiously debated 
in the first decade of this century. 
But there may be many who some- 
times say to themselves, “I wonder 
what became of all those modern- 
istic ideas and of the men who in- 
vented them? What happened in 
the world of schol- 
arship after Pope Modernism 
Pius’s Encyclical of Twenty 
1907?” Well,agreat Years After 
deal happened. 
Loisy, the head and front of mod- 
ernism in the field of Biblical criti- 
cism (the field whereon the battle 
was fiercest) apostatized and in his 
train went some scores if not hun- 
dreds of the French and Italian 
clergy. In England the most con- 
spicuous and most important schol- 
ar among those who abandoned the 
faith was George Tyrrell. In our 
own country there were a few tragic 
cases of abandonment of the Church, 
in some cases by clergymen of spot- 
less morals and unusual, not to say 
phenomenal intellectual power. But 
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when we whose hearts were har- 
rowed by these defections look back 
now after twenty years and see 
what has happened to modernistic 
scholarship, we can only feel a 
thousand times more convinced 
that they who risked all,—perhaps 
even the salvation of their soul,— 
because of a new and revolutionary 
view of Biblical science, were unut- 
terably foolish. For modernism 
has gone rapidly into chaos. Loisy, 
it will be remembered, held, in com- 
mon with other non-orthodox crit- 
ics, that the fourth Gospel was a 
theological, mystical document, 
rather than historical or biograph- 
ical. He thought also that even the 
synoptic Gospels, Matthew, Mark 
and Luke were packed with theo- 
logical ideas alien to the mind and 
the mouth of the non-dogmatic 
Jesus. That was in 1905-10. But, 


as Pére de Grandmaison shows, 
Loisy did not walk for long on that 


via media between Catholicism and 
complete unbelief. He fell under 
the influence of scholars more ex- 
treme than himself, notably Wil- 
helm Bousset and G. P. Wetter. 
His judgments became more arbi- 
trary and his method more cor- 
rosive, until now he is capable of 
writing such uncritical statements 
as these: “The Gospels do not tell 
the story of the death of Jesus... 
They give expression to the myth 
that salvation was realized by His 
death.” He even slips into the trap 
that is always set for unwary crit- 
ics: “If,” he says, “if Jesus ever ex- 
isted”! There is the ne plus infra 
of pseudo-historical criticism. Pére 
de Grandmaison quotes the unfor- 
tunate sentence dispassionately and 
without note or comment. He does 
not even permit himself the excla- 
mation mark. But if it be not of- 
fensive to point a moral, when the 
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moral is obtruding itself like a fist 
in your face, one might say that 
when a hard and close thinker 
commences by doubting the author- 
ity of the Church in a matter of 
faith, he can hardly stop short of 
universal skepticism. 


ERSONALLY I have always felt, 
even in my callow student 
days, that if ever I were tempted 
to doubt Catholicism (God forbid!) 
I could never be content to go half 
way and attempt to take refuge in 
even the most liberal type of Prot- 
estantism. I see more than a joke 
in the old anecdote of the French- 
man who admitted to an American 
lady that he had ceased to be a 
Catholic, and when she asked 
“which one of the Protestant 
churches did you join?” replied, 
“Madame, I have lost my faith but 
not my reason.” 

Modern philosophers, all of whom 
have been influenced by Immanuel 
Kant, are wont to say, or still more, 
take it for granted 
that since Kant no_ Seeing it 
one can believe in Through 
the traditional 
proofs for the existence of God, and 
I believe that the majority are of the 
opinion that if Kant himself had 
had the courage of his intellectual 
opinions, instead of merely reject- 
ing the traditional proofs of God he 
would have rejected God Himself. 
In truth, the Kantian principle that 
leads him to maintain that we can- 
not know God, should lead him 
logically to maintain that we can- 
not know anything outside of our 
own mind. That is indeed the con- 
clusion of the sage of K6énigsberg. 
If I cannot know the existence of 
God, I cannot know the existence of 
the world. I cannot even know the 
existence of my neighbor. It seems 
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ridiculous. It is ridiculous. But it 
is and has been for a hundred years 
the prevalent philosophy. Why 
those who call themselves Kantian 
do not go all the way with Kant into 
subjective idealism, I never could 
understand. To me it seems the 
ultimate refinement of egoism to 
accept one’s own existence while 
doubting the existence of one’s 
neighbor and doubting or denying 
the existence of God. But Cardinal 
Newman, who as posterity will see, 
was a better mind than Kant, said, 
“I could sooner deny my own ex- 
istence than the existence of God.” 
That is not rhetoric. It is logic. 
Perhaps that is why our contempo- 
raries don’t see it. Neither is that 
rhetoric. It is the solemn truth. 
The moderns do not believe in logic. 
William James has said, “After 
many years of struggle I rejoice 
that I have finally and completely 
emancipated myself from logic.” 
After him, thousands of professors 
have done the same. But for a 
thinker to emancipate himself from 
logic is to us the equivalent of an 
engineer’s emancipating himself 
from mathematics. 


UT let’s get back to de Grand- 
maison and Loisy. Loisy com- 
mences by denying the historicity 
of the fourth Gospel and ends by 
doubting the historicity of Jesus 
Christ. Is there any need that de 
Grandmaison or any one else, 
should laboriously demonstrate that 
Loisy’s primary principle of criti- 
cism must be faulty? I cannot help 
wondering as I read de Grandmai- 
son, twenty years after the apostasy 
of so many brilliant young men, 
what they now think of Loisy as a 
leader. Would they now make an 
act of faith in his critical judg- 
ment? And why make an act of 
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faith in Loisy if one cannot make 
an act of faith in Christ? Some of 
us who read Loisy when his epoch- 
making books first appeared, were 
struck with the fact that his criti- 
cism was largely arbitrary. When 
I said as much to one who greatly 
admired Loisy and followed him all 
the way, he admitted the charge 
but said, “You must grant him his 
first principles. Then his conclu- 
sions follow.” I could not see why 


I should grant Loisy’s first princi- 
ples if it involved denying the first 
principles of the Catholic Church. 


ELL, all this comes back to 
me now that de Grandmaison 
has appeared. I have not been so 
interested in any work for ten or 
twenty years. Let that be my ex- 
cuse for inflicting this dissertation 
upon the ever patient readers of 
these Editorial Comments. 
Perhaps they will be not only pa- 
tient, but pious enough to pray that 
Loisy, who sees so plainly that all 
non-Catholic Biblical criticism is a 
welter of warring opinions may be 
led, like Chesterton, to reach the 
conclusion: “If this be radicalism, 
I am for conservatism. If this be 
unbelief, Lord give me faith!” 


F course no one can maintain 

that the vagaries of heresy are 
proof positive of the truth of ortho- 
doxy. And I would expunge every 
word in these pages if I thought 
they would convey the impression 
that de Grandmaison’s work was 
only negative, or merely a concate- 
nation of the contradictions of lib- 
eral and radical critics. I have 
dwelt on that one little feature be- 
cause it interested me. But the 
bulk of his two volumes is con- 
structive. He does show a hundred 
times over that the real power of 
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the traditional Catholic teaching on 
the Gospels and their content is in 
its logical coherence and the light 
it alone sheds on those human-di- 
vine documents. 


N the days of the Encyclical 

against modernism, Freudianism 
had not been applied in the field of 
Biblical criticism. It was inevita- 
ble, of course, that it should be, 
and that an attempt would be made 
to interpret the personality of Jesus 
in the light of the Psychology of 
the Unconscious. It would have 
been more reverent of the critics to 
eschew Freud when writing of Our 
Savior, but the temptation of seiz- 
ing upon some new thing was too 
strong for them. Pére de Grand- 
maison quotes Carlyle’s respectful 
exclamation, “Let holy silence medi- 
tate on this mystery,”—the mystery 
of the inscrutable psychology of the 


Son of God. He might have recalled 
also the similar expression from the 
pen of the none-too-devout Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, “Down on your 
knees when you speak of the Cruci- 


fied!” It was not to 
be. The Freudians 
are not conspicuous 
for reverence. Cer- 
tain Swiss clergy- 
men, notably in Zurich, adopted 
the leading ideas of Freud, enlarg- 
ing somewhat his noxious concept 
of libido, and then applied the re- 
vised system to explain the psychol- 
ogy of Christ. They make the fun- 
damental passion libido to com- 
prise not merely the sex-instinct, 
but the synthesis of all vital ener- 
gies. “One of these Swiss pastors,” 
says de Grandmaison, “in a treatise 
published at Geneva in 1920, admits 
the Freudian idea that sexual pas- 
sion when restrained by the disci- 
pline necessary in human society, 


Can Freud 
Explain 
Christ? 
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takes its revenge in dreams, leg- 
ends, myths, in which this carnal 
instinct, sublimated indeed, but 
none the less recognizable is given 
vent. Religion, he says, considered 
psychologically is the daughter of 
libido. And the prophet of religion 
is produced or created by men un- 
der the impulse of libido. The 
prophet’s appearance and his gen- 
ius are caused by the explosion of 
this pent up passion, at the time and 
place in which that passion or in- 
stinct happens to be most concen- 
trated. Heroes in the sphere of re- 
ligion are they who feel in them- 
selves and give expression—each 
after his own fashion—to this up- 
rush of energy, this ‘élan vital,’ as 
Bergson calls it; the ‘will to live’ of 
Schopenhauer, or what Gaston 
Frommel calls ‘obligation morale.’ 
This same force Jesus conceives as 
the Heavenly Father!” 

Such a theory, especially from 
the pen of a preacher, would seem 
sufficiently fantastic to be its own 
refutation. But all who attempt to 
explain Jesus without recourse to 
the orthodox doctrine find them- 
selves driven to some such absurdity. 
Renan’s theory that 
Our Savior was suf- 
fering from the de- 
lusion of grandeur is 
not less inadequate, to say nothing 
of its being obnoxious and blas- 
phemous. Renan’s own famous 
apostrophe to Our Savior, conclud- 
ing with the words, “Between thee 
and God there is no longer any dis- 
tinction,” automatically annuls the 
theory carefully elaborated through 
all his work, that Our Lord was in 
effect insane. To such illogical and 
impossible positions are they driv- 
en who are fascinated by Christ’s 
character and yet will not accept 
the easy and obvious explanation 
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of its unique supremacy. Again I 
say that a persistent reading of the 
heretics may well drive one into or- 
thodoxy. 


Y the way, de Grandmaison has 
what may seem a surprisingly 
good word to say about Renan’s 
ability or, to express the idea more 
accurately, Renan’s “virtuosity.” In 
spite of the ironical and patroniz- 
ing tone of the leading radical crit- 
ic of two generations ago, and in 
spite of the superficiality and de- 
ceptive brilliancy of his Vie de 
Jésus the work still retains a cer- 
tain interest, says Pére de Grand- 
maison, as the first systematic state- 
ment of the radical view that Jesus 
was only a man subject to the 
weaknesses and frailties of other 
men, the errors and illusions com- 
mon to humanity, and the more 
specific limitations of His race and 
His age. That fundamental position 
being assumed, there remains the 
necessity of accounting for Christ’s 
testimony concerning Himself. Such 
was the task Renan set himself. 
He could not, of course, execute it 
without indulging in glaring con- 
tradictions. To ex- 
plain Jesus, the 
greatest of all reli- 
gious prophets, the 
wisest and sanest as well as the 
saintliest of men, the one supreme 
influence upon the human race, 
while supposing Him to be, in ef- 
fect, a megalomaniac, is an impos- 
sible project for any man. But 
Renan, in the judgment of de 
Grandmaison, made, all in all, as 
fair an attempt as any of the more 
strictly “scientific” psychologists 
or Biblical critics who have ap- 
peared since 1870. The story of 
these other attempts, introducing 
every modern psychological fad 


Or Nietzsche 
or Bergson? 
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from Nietzsche’s superman to the 
pseudo-Christian adaptation of the 
Unconscious and the élan vital, 
makes interesting and illuminating 
reading in Pére de Grandmaison’s 
opus magnum. That, in my estima- 
tion, is the particular virtue of this 
new classic of criticism: it is schol- 
arly to the n’th degree, yet as pleas- 
ant to read as any of the contem- 
porary outlines of this and that. 
Those who have been longing for a 
readable—shall I say entertaining 
—History of Philosophy which shall 
at the same time be a work of au- 
thoritative scholarship, will rejoice 
to know that if the work is still to 
be done in the field of philosophy, 
it has now been achieved in the field 
of Christology. There are forty 
years of labor in de Grandmaison’s 
work, yet it runs along as smoothly 
as though he had written it for the 
amusement of the multitude. 


DO not often inflict upon the read- 

ers of those editorial paragraphs 
so serious a topic as Biblical criti- 
cism, and so perhaps I may be per- 
mitted on this rare occasion to con- 
tinue the subject for a few lines 
more. Those who remember the 
modernism controversy will recall 
that it was upon the Johannine Prob- 
lem and the Synoptic Problem, as 
upon another Scylla and Charybdis, 
that many of the 
modernists wrecked Treacherous 
their faith. In the Waters 
dangerous waters of 
criticism of the Gospels, the course 
is narrow, the currents tricky and 
the rocks sometimes invisible. It 
required a good skipper to avoid 
these hazards. Even some master 
mariners were wrecked. Some of 
them indeed had little or nothing to 
lose. They carried no cargo of 
faith. They were embarked on 
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what was admittedly an adventure. 
But there were others, Loisy chief 
among them, who lost ship and 
cargo and all. 


OW precarious it is to sail with 
such skippers upon the treach- 
erous waters of Biblical criticism 
may be illustrated by a fact from 
the career of the nestor of rational- 
istic criticism, D. F. Strauss. In 
the first edition of his Life of Jesus 
he altogether rejected the historical 
value of the fourth Gospel. But in 
the preface to the 
third edition, only 
three years later, he 
confessed that fur- 
ther study had shaken his previous 
conviction. “I am not now con- 


Critics Back- 
ing Down 


vinced,” he said, “that the fourth 
Gospel is authentic, but I am no 
longer convinced that it is not.” 
Then he makes the damaging ad- 
mission: “In my first edition I had, 


with a polemical purpose, brought 
forward only the side unfavorable 
to authenticity, but little by little 
the favorable side has resumed its 
rights.” Curious! that a scientific 
scholar ostensibly anxious only for 
the truth, should permit himself to 
be a partisan and still more re- 
markable that he should confess a 
polemical purpose. So he goes on 
to say that he has revised his work, 
and hopes that what it has lost in 
unity it has gained in truth. 

Loisy himself underwent a some- 
what similar change of opinion. In 
his stupendous work on the fourth 
Gospel he treated it as “a theolog- 
ical thesis which scarcely retains 
even the appearance of an histor- 
ical narrative.” That was in 1903. 
In the second edition which ap- 
peared in 1921, he had so far re- 
vised his view as to allow a very 
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considerable historical value to St. 
John. Now there is nothing novel 
in the fact that a scholar changes 
his views. Nor is it surprising that 
radicals tend to become conserva- 
tive. But when either a teacher or 
a student stakes his faith upon a 
theological or critical theory which 
may quickly grow antiquated, his 
wisdom is debatable—to say the 
least. And when a master draws 
young enthusiasts after him into 
unbelief by a type of criticism 
which under the guise of being dis- 
passionate is really a polemic, it 
does seem tragic. 

I have said that though I am the 
last man in the world to claim a 
knowledge of Biblical criticism, I 
detected in Loisy’s Quatriéme Evan- 
gile upon its appearance a certain 
arbitrariness of judgment. Now 
after eighteen years its own author 
virtually admits that fact, though 
in a rather roundabout way. Time 
is the test of a theory. It is there- 
fore folly for a student to rush into 
radicalism. Radical opinion gen- 
erally undergoes something like 
what the tariff experts call “revision 
downward.” But heresy is always 
allied with impetuosity. The rest- 
less heretic seems to feel that he 
must “do it now.” If however he 
waits to see how a new theory 
works out, he will have reason to 
congratulate himself, and thank Di- 
vine Providence. Who now would 
surrender the Christian faith for 
the opinion of Baur, Strauss or Re- 
nan? Yet when they were the 
vogue, they destroyed the faith of 
thousands. And who now would 
run after Loisy and Tyrrell and 
with them risk his immortal soul? 
But in their day they seemed won- 
derful. We live and learn if we 
live and wait. 





Recent Events 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION CONGRESS 
IN ENGLAND 


BEGINNING on September 13th, 
the National Catholic Congress and 
Emancipation Celebration in Lon- 
don continued for five days. A 
general mass meeting held in Al- 
bert Hall, an auditorium accom- 
modating eight thousand people, 
opened the celebration; addresses 
were made by His Eminence Car- 
dinal Bourne, Archbishop Mostyn 
of Cardiff, Lord Denbigh and Sir 
James Melville. The auditorium 
was crowded on two other evenings, 
with meetings of men and then of 
women. For the children’s part in 


the historic commemoration a spe- 
cial pageant had been arranged. 
There was general Communion 


in all the churches of the city on 
the Sunday during the celebration, 
and on this day also took place the 
outstanding event of the week. 
Knowing that Westminster Cathe- 
dral would be too small to accom- 
modate the crowds, Pontifical Mass 
was celebrated in the grounds of 
the Cathedral before 20,000 people; 
the choir sang from the roof of the 
aisle adjoining the transept. Again 
in the afternoon, “thirty thousand 
Catholic men,” according to the 
New York Times, “marched silent- 
ly through the streets of London to 
Westminster Cathedral in one of the 
most impressive Roman Catholic 
demonstrations England has ever 
known. A century and a half ago,” 
continues the Times, “the same 
streets over which to-day’s proces- 
sion passed were the scene of a 
monster anti-Catholic demonstra- 
tion which ended in rioting and the 


burning of many Catholic homes, 
To-day dense crowds lined the 
curbs, watching the line of march- 
ers who had come, like a pilgrim 
host, from all corners of England, 
especially from Catholic centers in 
Lancashire.” 

The silent procession walked 
from Southwark Cathedral to West- 
minster Cathedral where Cardinal 
Bourne gave Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. The en- 
tire Catholic hierarchy of England 
and Wales attended: four Arch- 
bishops and nineteen Bishops, be- 
sides His Eminence the Cardinal. 


ip. 
_- 





BirtTH-CONTROL CONGRESS 


Tue Dutch Catholic League of 
Large Families held a Congress in 
Nymegen, Holland, early in Sep- 
tember. The proceedings are re- 
ported by the N. C. W. C. news 
service. The President of the 
League announced that the Con- 
gress was the first move in a big of- 
fensive against Neo-Malthusian 
practices and teachings, and that 
its purpose was to protect their peo- 
ple against the modern spirit of 
love of ease and of pleasure which 
is at the bottom of birth-control 
practices. In carefully prepared 
papers by leaders of thought in the 
country, Neo-Malthusianism was 
charged with the undermining of 
family life and of the true happi- 
ness of the people, with the harm- 
ing of woman’s health, with the in- 
juring of the nation’s welfare, and 
the destroying of religion. 

H. C. Wyffels, professor at the 
Lyceum of Bois-le-Duc, discussed 
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the economic side of the problem, 
and proved that in cities of 50,000 
population and over, too few chil- 
dren were born in proportion to the 
number of older people, and these 
cities were made dependent upon 
immigration. The Rev. Dr. Raay- 
makers, S.J., also treated the eco- 
nomic issue, and maintained that a 
people given to birth-control prac- 
tices must deteriorate economically 
because these practices undermine 
the foundations of the people’s wel- 
fare: religion, morality, love of 
work, thrift, economy, and the spir- 
it of initiative. Prominent physi- 
cians discussed the dangerous phys- 
ical effects of birth-control meas- 
ures; Dr. M. A. Van Bouwdyk-Bas- 
tiaanse maintained there is not a 
single contraceptive means that 
may be called perfectly harmless; 
another physician stressed the seri- 
ous effects upon the nervous sys- 
tem. 


— 
—_ 





THE RIOTS IN PALESTINE 


PALESTINE is a Holy Land to 


Christians, Jews, and Arabs. It has 
been the battleground of religious 
and racial wars for many centuries. 
Riots, mainly religious, but also, un- 
doubtedly, racial and political, 
broke out at the Wailing Wall in 
Jerusalem on August 16th. The 
Wailing Wall is all that is left of 
the old Jewish Temple; as the 
Mosque of Omar is built upon the 
site of the Temple, the Wall is very 
close to this sacred shrine of the 
Moslem. The Jews had tried some 
time ago to buy the Wall, and 
made a very large offer, but the 
Arabs would not entertain the idea. 

Resentment has been smoldering 
throughout the Moslem population 
since the beginning of the Zionist 
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Movement. Arabs form about 
eighty-seven per cent of the popu- 
lation of Palestine and naturally 
they look with disfavor upon the 
aspirations of the Jews to occupy 
their ancient homeland. The Bal- 
four Declaration pledges the efforts 
of the British Government to aid the 
Jews in the establishment of a na- 
tional home in Palestine, at the 
same time promising that nothing 
is to be done to prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of non-Jewish 
communities in the country. This 
is an end difficult of attainment. 

The riots on the sixteenth of Au- 
gust were only an incident, but 
blood was shed, and the feeling of 
bitterness and antagonism quickly 
spread. The Arabs proceeded to at- 
tack the Jews not only in Jerusalem, 
but in the other towns of Judea, 
and in the northern province of 
Galilee. The British authorities 
immediately took steps to quell the 
disturbances by ordering warships 
with marines and soldiers to Jaffa, 
and Premier MacDonald issued a 
statement in which he assumed the 
full responsibility of his Govern- 
ment for affairs in the Holy Land. 

It is difficult to estimate the num- 
ber killed in the riots which con- 
tinued into September. Early in 
that month the British Government 
announced the appointment of a 
Parliamentary Commission of In- 
quiry, and reported that the diffi- 
culties were under control except 
for two small regions in the north 
of Palestine. 


<i 
> 





UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD 
Court 


On September 14th, the League 
of Nations Assembly in Geneva, 
unanimously and without discus- 
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sion accepted the Root Protocol 
containing the formula for satisfy- 
ing the Senate reservations. The 
way is now open for this country 
and the members of the World 
Court to ratify this protocol, and 
there is every indication that the 
other States will do so without de- 
lay. In fact, an hour after its adop- 
tion by the Assembly, seventeen 
delegates, led by the representatives 
of Bulgaria and France, had signed. 
The general feeling is reported as 
being optimistic regarding the ac- 
ceptance of the protocol by the Sen- 
ate when Congress meets in De- 
cember. 


<i 
> 





CHEMISTRY AND THE WAR OF THE 
FUTURE 


TuHeE Priestley Medal for distin- 
guished service in chemistry was 
presented to Mr. Francis P. Garvan 
last month by the American Chem- 
ical Society. Mr. Garvan was Alien 
Property Custodian during the 
World War, and after the armistice 
he organized the Chemical Founda- 
tion of which he is the head. All 
profits of this Foundation are turned 
over to the advancement of chem- 
istry in America. In his speech of 
acceptance of the Priestley Medal, 
Mr. Garvan offered to pay the ex- 
penses of any commission President 
Hoover might appoint which would 
study the possibilities of outlawing 
war through an examination of the 
fearfully destructive powers of 
chemistry which undoubtedly would 
be used in any future war. Mr. 
Garvan maintained that the dread 
possibilities of modern chemistry 
in combination with aéronautics 
would make it foolish and useless 
for any warship to leave its dock 
or any army to take the field. He 
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urged that a fraction of the huge 
cost of armies and navies be ex- 
pended in the advancement of the 
sciences of chemistry and medicine 
in order to increase health and 
prosperity. 


-_— 
> 





PapaAL Honor For WILLIAM T. 
MONTAVON 


Since 1925 Mr. William T. Mon- 
tavon has been associated with the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence as director of its legal depart- 
ment. At the request of the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, the Most Rev. Pietro 
Fumasoni-Biondi, Pope Pius XI. has 
made Mr. Montavon a Knight of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great. The 
honor was conferred at the Apos- 
tolic Legation in Washington by the 
Apostolic Delegate and the papal 
brief was read by the Rev. Dr. John 
J. Burke, C.S.P., Executive Secre- 
tary of the N.C. W. C. The entire 
staff of the Conference was present. 

A telegram of congratulation 
was received from Archbishops 
Ruiz y Flores, Apostolic Delegate to 
Mexico, and Pascual Diaz, Primate 
of Mexico, in which they spoke of 
the valuable assistance given by Mr. 
Montavon to their country. Mr. 
Montavon accompanied Father 
Burke on both his visits to Mexico 
to carry on the negotiations with 
the Government which led to the 
recent rapprochement between 
Church and State in that country. 





DEATH OF Dr. STAPLETON 


Ir is with sincere regret that we 
record the death, on July 31st, of 
our valued contributor, Christopher 
R. Stapleton, Ph.D. Dr. Stapleton 
was born at Oxford, England, on 
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May 31, 1870, of a family whose his- 
tory dates from the Norman Con- 
quest. He is listed in Burke’s Peer- 
age as a grandson of the eighth 
Baronet Beaumont. The unbroken 
Catholic tradition of his family, Dr. 
Stapleton treasured as his most pre- 
cious heritage. He was educated at 
Stonyhurst, England, and at the 
University of London. After com- 
ing to America, he attended Chicago 
University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and later, Fordham University 
where he received his doctor’s de- 
gree and where he was for some 
years a professor of literature. 
While attached to the British Con- 
sulate in Chicago, Dr. Stapleton 
met and, in 1908, married Miss 
Alice Sepple. Later, Dr. Stapleton 
became one of the most noted pub- 
lic educators in New York City, 
having made a brilliant record for 
scholarship and having been for 
some years the head of the English 
Department of New Utrecht High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. He 
was interested especially in Catho- 
lic education and in the develop- 
ment of Catholic literature in this 
country and his whole life was 
characterized by a particular devo- 
tion to the Jesuits and their work. 

Besides THE CATHOLIC WORLD, he 
contributed poems and articles to 
many magazines here and in Eng- 
land. His most recent book is a 
volume of poems, Challenges; and 
another book of verse, A Volume 
of Vellum, was almost ready for 
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publication. His death is a loss to 
public education in this city, to 
Fordham University and to Catholic 
letters. He is survived by Mrs. 
Stapleton and his two daughters, 
Gwendoline and Alice. 

Wherever he was known, Dr. 
Stapleton inspired a love of culture 
and of scholarship, and the key- 
note of his life and of his poetry 
was the dedication of his gifts of 
mind and heart to an enthusiastic 
service of the Faith. May he rest 
in peace. 


ip, 
—_ 





MONSIEUR JULES-BoIs 


READERS of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
will be gratified to hear of the sig- 
nal honor that has recently been 
conferred upon Monsieur Jules- 
Bois, a frequent contributor to our 
pages, now residing in the United 
States. A Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor for some time M. Jules- 
Bois has been promoted to the rank 
of Officer of the Legion because of 
his distinguished literary achieve- 
ments. Poet, playright, novelist, 
and lecturer, M. Jules-Bois has con- 
sistently worked for a real under- 
standing between America and 
France, and his promotion is evi- 
dence that his good work has been 
recognized by the French Govern- 
ment. Recently M. Jules-Bois’ play, 
The Two Helens, was produced at 
Calumbia University with memo- 
rable success. ~ 





Our Contributors 


KATHERINE Brécy (“Concerning 
Henri Ghéon”) does justice to a 
most interesting personality in this 
article. It is in a field in which her 


exquisite artistry has full play. 
Miss Brégy devotes all her time to 
literature as writer and lecturer. 
She is at present still enjoying the 
thrill of her first airplane flight, ac- 
complished a few weeks ago. 


Joun HAniton (“Beauty”) is a 
Canadian poet, whose verse we have 
printed from time to time during 
the past few years. His contribu- 
tions to various magazines and 
newspapers here and in Canada 
have been collected into two small 
volumes, Songs and More Songs. 


Amy Brooks (Mrs. CHARLEs D.) 
MacInnis (“Every Dog”), a new 
contributor, is a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe College, with a Master’s de- 
gree in English. She is a convert 
to the Faith, and the wife of the dis- 
tinguished Boston architect, him- 
self a writer. 


Mary A. McMAKIN (“To My 
Guardian Angel”), another new- 
comer from Massachusetts, lives in 
Cambridge, and is assessment clerk 
in the Income Tax Department of 
her native state. She divides her 
interest between the financial prob- 
lems of the Commonwealth, and 
the study of Literature and the 
Romance Languages. 


EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER (MRs. 
CHRISTOPHER) Wyatt (“Architec- 
ture and Ethics”), well known to 
our readers as our dramatic critic, 
is a graduate of the School of Phi- 


lanthropy in New York City. She has 
been a special student at Columbia 
University in philosophy and the 
drama, and is well versed in the 
literature of the stage in England, 
Italy, France, Russia and Scandi- 
navia. She is the author of several 
plays and is likewise a student of 
American History, a subject upon 
which she has lectured before many 
historical societies. 


Exvta Francis GitBert (“Har- 
vest”), a frequent contributor, con- 
tinues to win the recognition her 
work so well deserves. She is still 
living in Oneonta, N. Y. 


Rev. I. J. Semper, S.T.B. (“H. L. 
Mencken: Doctor Rhetoricus”), 
Professor of English Literature in 
Columbia College, Dubuque, will be 
remembered as the author of “The 
Theater in Germany” in our May is- 
sue. We are happy to present him 
on a different subject this month. 
Father Semper is having published, 
for use in Catholic Colleges, a series 
of questions on Newman’s Idea of 
a University, the fruit of several 
years of teaching and study. 


CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON (“Cross 
and Weather-Vane”) enjoys the 
distinction of being our only native 
Icelandic contributor. Born of Ice- 
landic parents, he was brought as a 
child to Canada, where he grew 
up. He specialized in the study of 
the language and literature of his 
native country, and wrote two plays 
which were produced in Icelandic 
in Canada. For many years Mr. 
Johnston has made his home in 
Chicago. 
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STANLEY B. JAMEs (“The Univer- 
sal Language”), whose intensely in- 
teresting spiritual odyssey, The Ad- 
ventures of a Spiritual Tramp, was 
first published in our pages, is rap- 
idly attaining his rightful place in 
English Catholic literature. He is 
a regular contributor of articles 
and short stories to leading Cath- 
olic periodicals in England and 
America. Two years ago, Mr. 
James made a successful lecture 
tour of this country. 


En1ip Dinnis (“Love Came Back”) 
has a theory “that since the world 
has its specialists who never touch 
on the things of the spirit, it is justi- 
fiable that there should be a fiction 
literature which draws its love in- 
terest from the higher source.” Her 
present story is an example of a 
specialist’s work in the latter field, 
which she has made peculiarly her 
own. 


HERBERT HILARION YEAMES 
(“Dante”), Professor of Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature in Hobart 
College, Geneva, is known to our 
readers as a gifted poet. He gives 
us now an appreciation of the great 
poet who has been his lifelong 
study. Dr. Yeames is one of the col- 
laborators in Dr. Slattery’s collec- 
tion My Favourite Passage from 
Dante. 


Nancy Buck.ey (“The Dancer”), 
much of whose work appears in the 
magazines of San Francisco, where 
she lives, has now three volumes 
of her collected verse in print. She 
has given us both short stories and 
poems, several of the latter having 
been set to music. 


Mrs. WriGHT Fie.tp (“Her Man’s 
Woman”) lives in the far west in 
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the State of Washington. Her verse 
and prose have been widely pub- 
lished in newspapers and maga- 
zines, among them Contemporary 
Verse, American Poetry, Chicago 
Ledger, etc. Our readers know 
Mrs. Field in both forms. She is 
a member of the American Liter- 
ary Association. 


FRANK H. Sweet (“Cracker Lore 
and Humor’) of Waynesboro, Va., 
shows himself a student of human 
nature as well as a naturalist. He 
writes out of a fund of first-hand 
knowledge obtained during his trav- 
els in the South. 


Brian P. O’SeasNAIN (“The Di- 
vine Child”), a contributor of long 
standing, is an ‘Irishman by birth, 
but has spent most of his life trav- 
eling through America. He is a 
specialist in folklore and story tell- 
ing for children, and has published 


a volume of fiction, Grey Wolf 
Stories, and one of poems, Star 


Drift, besides numerous articles 
and short stories. 


EpyTHE H. Browne (“Schubert, 
the Singing Stenographer”) is one 
of our well-known New York Cath- 
olic magazine writers and newspa- 
perwomen. She is also a collector 
of autographs of famous people, 
first editions and rare books, and 
has in her possession many treas- 
ures. 


MarGARET Top RitTeR (“In a 
Moonlit Garden”), of Colorado 
Springs, is a poet whose talent is 
steadily ripening and deepening. 
Her second volume of poems, 
Wind Out of Betelgeuse, published 
last year, was very favorably re- 
viewed in our issue of October, 
1928. 





Mew Books 


The Mansions of Philosophy. By Will Durant.—The Further Poems of Emily 
Dickinson. Edited by Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson.— 
Mary Anne Disraeli. By James Sykes.—Motion Picture Problems. By W. M. 


Seabury.—The Heart of Burroughs’s Journals. 


Edited by Clara Barrus.—Prayer 


and Intelligence. By Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Translated by Algar Thorold. 


—The Secret of the Curé d’Ars. 


By Henri Ghéon. Translated by F. J. Sheed.— 


The Dawn of Catholicism in Australia. By Eris M. O’Brien.—Dr. Johnson. By 


Christopher Hollis.—La Métaphysique des Saints. 


Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


The Mansions of Philosophy: A Sur- 
vey of Human Life and Destiny. 
By Will Durant. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. $5.00. 
There is a great deal of fun in 

this book, in spite of its rotund 

title, and we shouldn’t like to think 
that Mr. Durant put the fun into 
his book unconsciously. It is really 

a Pickwickian journey over the ter- 

ritory of philosophy and several ad- 


joining territories—a “tour of the 
infinite,” the author calls it—under 


the guidance of Alfred Jingle. The 
only trouble that Jingle ever took, 
we recall, was the trouble of talk- 
ing, and that wasn’t a trouble to 
Alfred Jingle; it was a pleasure. 

Mr. Durant reminds us strongly 
of our old friend Alfred, and in 
reading the Mansions of Philoso- 
phy, we felt that we had come upon 
another proof that Dickens was not 
a caricaturist. A redeeming feature 
of Alfred’s character was, that un- 
derneath all his surface fake and 
fourflushing, he was “on to him- 
self” all the time. We are hop- 
ing the same for the author of the 
Mansions. 

His publishers, however, from 
their Inner Sanctum, wherever that 
is, take their friend Will quite seri- 
ously. They tell us that he has 
made “his own subject—philosophy 


By Henri Bremond.—Shorter 


—as interesting as a drama while 
making no sacrifices to thorough- 
ness and scholarship.” But Will, 
himself, in his Invitation to the 
Mansions, at five dollars per en- 
trance head, gives us a better clue 
to the three-ring circus he has 
staged for us on the inside. 

“We shall dally for a while with 
logic,” he tells us. “We shall mere- 
ly graze epistemology. Then we 
shall leap into the metaphysical 
center of things. From that focus 
we shall adventure into the realm 
of ethics; we shall confront the 
modern woman; we shall confront 
Zeno with Epictetus and search for 
the haunts of happiness. Esthetics 
will claim us for an hour; we shall 
look at history and weigh the des- 
tiny of civilization. Then political 
philosophy will lure us; and we 
shall try to see the past and future 
of Christianity in the perspective 
of the whole history of religion.” 
And all this in about six hundred 
pages. Even the “lay audiences” 
that Will addresses can see where 
the thoroughness and the scholar- 
ship come in. 

That is, maybe. If we are to 
judge of Mr. Durant’s opinion of the 
mental capacity of his readers by 
the Glossary he puts into the back 
of his book, we should conclude 
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that he thinks they are about one 
step ahead of the eeny-meeny- 
miney-mo variety of intellect. Cer- 
tain chapters, too, he marks with 
an asterisk, a block signal to low- 
powered minds, indicating that a 
detour be taken and those deep 
spots omitted as too tough on the 
brain. No reduction in the book 
price, however, is held out to these 
poor outcasts, forever cruelly barred 
from those mysterious chambers in 
the great Mansions. 

But this bothers Will Durant not 
at all. He Jingles along behind a 
smoke screen of names gathered 
from the ends of the earth. With 
no provocation whatever he will 
spout whole strings of names with 
encyclopedic ease. Occasionally he 


will pause and like a boy with a 
bunch of firecrackers, pop off a 
whole pageful of questions, stock 
mystifiers for ages back, and leav- 
ing his audience up in the air for 


answers, moves ahead in a glow of 
pyrotechnical satisfaction. 

He has a chummy attitude of inti- 
macy with all philosophers from 
Aristotle to Bertrand Russell, knows 
them by their first names, so to 
speak. Among them all, he seems 
to favor two as choice spirits— 
Voltaire and Nietzsche, par nobile 
fratrum, he would doubtless quote 
in his happy, original way. Again 
he will show his savoir faire, with 
a tidbit of French, or a morsel of 
German, a Hindu word, a biological 
term casually flipped over his shoul- 
der as he steps along, sending his 
unfortunate clientele back to the 
Glossary, as he proceeds on his 
“tour of the infinite.” 

The best way the writer can 
think of to convey the general im- 
pression this book makes on the 
mind, is to take the Index anywhere 
and read it. For example—s- 
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chylus, Adultery, Afghanistan, 
Agamemnon, Agriculture, Agnos- 
ticism, Airplane, Alaska—that’s the 
way your mind feels after you have 
slithered through the book. For 
anyone with the Pickwickian point 
of view, it should prove quite amus- 
ing. But for any who move into the 
Mansions, expecting to dwell with 
the spirit of philosophy, it is simply 
“too bad.” For the Mansions are 
merely Unfurnished Rooms, with a 
strong draught of air pouring 
through. J. P. C. 


The Further Poems of Emily Dickin- 
son. Edited by Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hamp- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 

When the lovers of Emily Dick- 
inson closed the volume of her col- 
lected poems published a few years 
ago it was with a sigh of lament 
that this must perforce be all, since, 
the poet being dead, there was noth- 
ing to be added to that definitive 
edition. But in that, it seems, most 
happily they were wrong, for a 
hitherto unopened packet, withheld 
by Emily’s sister, Lavinia, turned 
out to contain the poems now pub- 
lished in this book. 

Reading them, one can under- 
stand Lavinia’s action, for conster- 
nation and bewilderment must have 
been hers as she perused them, but 
Emily,—Emily becomes more of a 
mystery than ever. For how in that 
severe accustomed round of which 
Lavinia was the exemplar did this 
bright-plumaged singer come to be? 
Whence, in a generation dominated 
by the academic sedateness of 
Longfellow, came the spontaneous 
boldness of her song, scorning tra- 
ditional phrase and cadence yet 
managing to link itself with an old- 
er and more genuinely artistic tra- 
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dition than Longfellow’s? By what 
poetic avatar did she achieve af- 
finity with Donne and Crashaw, 
even with some of the “makers” of 
whom Donne and Crashaw were 
taught? How did she learn to 
speak of “Death’s large democratic 
fingers,” to call immortality “the 
chiefer part of Time,” to call re- 
nunciation “a _ piercing virtue,” 
where did she get such a Shake- 
spearean phrase as “the admira- 
tions and contempts of time”? 

It is all one of the miracles of lit- 
erature, but it is part of a greater 
miracle still, and that is how the 
soul of this young Puritan should 
have come to share, not only the 
language, but certain of the heav- 
enly secrets of the Anchoress of 
Norwich. For Emily’s poetry is 
highly self-revealing. Not even 
Shakespeare’s sonnets so “unlock 
the heart,” which is partly because 


they were never meant for general 


scrutiny. It was never intended 
that the daws should peck at this 
“nominated heart,” a heart which 
loved the formal pathways upon 
which her kindred walked but 
which felt more at home in “Na- 
ture’s inns,” in more familiar fel- 
lowship with birds and trees (she 
called the pine outside her window 
“a sea with a stem”), a heart that 
gave itself lavishly, then finding it- 
self unlawfully bestowed, with- 
drew, practicing the “piercing vir- 
tue,” by “choosing against itself.” 
It is simply astonishing that the 
love poems in this book could have 
been written in a reticent age by 
one who became something of a 
solitary. Hers was a heart whose 
portion was suffering and which 
was taught by suffering, not the 
things that Calvin and Cotton 
Mather preached, but the gay, 
whimsical, tender wisdom of the 
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saints. Out of the fullness of that 
wisdom she could write of Christ as 
“the tender Pioneer” of Death, of 
His arms as “sufficient Phaeton” to 
bear her to His house, could run to 
Him with this cry on her lips: 


“Savior! I’ve no one else to tell 
And so I trouble Thee, 
I am the one forgot Thee so. 
Dost Thou remember me?” 
B. M. K. 


Mary Anne Disraeli, By James 
Sykes. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00. 

Some time ago M. Maurois’ bril- 
liant life of Disraeli was noticed in 
these columns and now we have an 
equally excellent account of his wife. 
If it lacks the extraordinary bril- 
liance of the first-named work it is 
perhaps even more useful since, 
whilst everything that is to be 
known is known about Dizzy, there 
were many doubtful points respect- 
ing his “M.A.” which have been 
cleared up with praiseworthy dili- 
gence by Mr. Sykes, who has also 
done away with a number of the 
misrepresentations and _ legends 
which had grown up around her 
name. 

He had the happy thought of 
commencing his book by compar- 
ing the matrimonial experiences of 
the ten Prime Ministers of the long 
Victorian reign—a mixed lot as is 
the way of the world, but amongst 
them were at least two perfect 
wives, oddly enough those of the 
two bitterest rivals across the floor 
of the House of Commons, Glad- 
stone and Disraeli. It is a pleasant 
light on human character that when 
Mary Anne died Gladstone wrote to 
his bitter political enemy a most 
touching letter of sympathy calling 
attention to the fact that they had 
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both been blessed with perfect do- 
mestic happiness. Disraeli dedi- 
cated one of his novels to Mary 
Anne as “The Perfect Wife” and 
in a letter found after her death 
that wife—supposing herself at the 
moment to be near death—wrote: 
“God bless you, my kindest, dear- 
est! You have been a perfect hus- 
band to me. Be put in the same 
grave with me. And now farewell, 
my dear Dizzy.” A political friend 
wondering how Disraeli kept up un- 
der his terrible burden of work 
learned the secret from his wife. 
“Ah! but I always have supper for 
him when he comes home, and 
lights, lights, plenty of lights; Dizzy 
always likes lights. And then he 
tells me everything that has hap- 
pened in the House, and then I clap 
him off to bed.” Remembering that 


the House of Commons then rarely 
rose before the small hours of the 
morning this was no small piece of 


devotion. Mary Anne herself every 
two or three weeks cut his raven 
locks and when they began to lose 
their raven hue even dyed them 
with her own hands. After her 
death it was found that she had 
preserved every lock that she had 
removed from that much loved 
head. It makes one feel that even 
politicians may be human, possibly 
even lovable. 

Perhaps the prettiest touch in 
their relationship, and certainly 
the most striking evidence of the 
immense influence which Disraeli 
had gained over the dour and domi- 
nating Victoria, was when he per- 
suaded her, contrary to almost all 
precedent, to make Mary Anne Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield in her own 
right whilst he remained Mr. Dis- 
raeli. That he might have had any 
title he cared to ask for went with- 
out saying, but a title would have 
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meant leaving the House of Com- 
mons which was neither desired by 
him nor his royal mistress. His 
best reward was an honor for his 
beloved wife. B. C. A. W. 


Motion Picture Problems: The 
Cinema and the League of Na- 
tions. By W. M. Seabury. New 
York: The Avondale Press. 

This book is written from an 
American standpoint. The criti- 
cisms are aimed principally at the 
American motion picture, which 
with its world-wide market gives to 
the people of other lands an un- 
worthy conception of American 
life, and in an increasing number 
of cases is devoted to subjects 
which tend to enhance nationalistic 
pride to the disparagement of other 
peoples, and to offset the efforts be- 
ing made in every country to pro- 
mote peace and interracial good 
will. 

The writer advocates an interna- 
tional cinema alliance among na- 
tions, to be brought about by “a 
simple accord which should include 
among its provisions a joint re- 
quest upon the League of Nations 
to create a cinema committee of 
the League, to supervise the execu- 
tion of the proposed accord, to deal 
with the specific cinema problems 
committed to it, and to treat such 
problems as are otherwise within 
the jurisdiction of the League of 
Nations.” It would prohibit pic- 
tures which tend to expose to con- 
tempt or ridicule any race or reli- 
gion, or to stimulate class, racial, 
national or religious hatred; which 
distort facts of history, which tend 
to circulate misinformation in mat- 
ters of an educational nature and 
which present crime or immorality 
in an informative or attractive man- 
ner. 
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Such proposed regulation is cer- 
tainly of deep interest to Catholics 
whose religion and culture are sub- 
ject to constant misrepresentation 
on the screen and whose moral 
sense is frequently shocked by the 
scenes depicted. It is interesting to 
view this suggestion in the light of 
what Catholics are doing for inter- 
national regulation of the moving 
picture. Two International Cath- 
olic Film Congresses have been 
held, the first at The Hague in 1928 
and the second in June of this year 
at Munich, where eighteen nations 
were represented. The Munich 
Congress recommends that Cath- 
olics set up through national com- 
mittees represented in an interna- 
tional committee, a somewhat simi- 
lar organization to that under re- 
view. These national committees 
should exercise every legitimate 
means to protect Catholic interests, 


promote a Catholic film industry 
and educate public taste for high 


class pictures. It was the opinion 
of the Congress that an effort should 
be made by Catholics for a wider 
control in production and exhibi- 
tion of films. 

Mr. Seabury is of the opinion 
that censorship and the movie in- 
dustry are broken reeds to lean on 
for improvement, and instead he 
recommends that nations which are 
parties to the Accord, adopt against 
production, distribution and exhibi- 
tion of films, national legislation 
which would give effect to the pro- 
hibitions in the convention. He 
would, however, leave interpreta- 
tion of the moral standards of pic- 
tures to the individual countries, a 
weakness in any attempted regula- 
tion. 

Censorship was the main topic of 
discussion at Munich. The opinion 
of the Congress was that state cen- 
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sorship should be exercised. Cen- 
sorship of some kind seems neces- 
sary. Catholics do not generally 
advocate censorship in the shape of 
“blue laws.” In the case of the 
motion picture which is a legitimate 
channel for education as well as 
amusement, action is preferable 
through advisory national commit- 
tees. P. J. W. 


The Heart of Burroughs’s Journals. 
Edited by Clara Barrus. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 
The task of gleaning from an 

author’s journals, table talk or let- 
ters, the heart of the wheat, or “the 
wheat of the wheat” as Dr. Barrus 
expresses it, is difficult and seldom 
accomplished so successfully as in 
this volume of the Journals series 
being published by Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. Dr. Barrus has not only 
performed her labor of love with 
rare discrimination, but she has so 
arranged her material that the read- 
er sees at a glance in what year of 
his eventful life John Burroughs 
wrote down his observations on men 
and things, or his vividly original 
thoughts. As the editor well puts 
it: “much in the Journal is experi- 
mental. It was actually his work- 
shop.” 

A workshop, perhaps, but more 
interesting in its casual and sup- 
posedly transient character than 
the finished works of the young 
modern writers who have not that 
closeness to nature and her proc- 
esses which makes for long pa- 
tience and mellow achievement. 
Born in the Catskill mountains, 
reared amid their beauties, filled 
with a love of nature amounting in 
itself to genius Burroughs was emi- 
nently fitted to interpret both the 
outdoor world and his own inner 
sanctuary of thought and reflec- 









tion. Perhaps no better advice to 
aspiring authors has ever been 
penned than these words from his 
journal written when he was not 
yet twenty-one. “Do not imitate. 
The imitator dooms himself to per- 
petual mediocrity. He can never 
rise above his model. He leaves the 
infinitude of his own soul to take 
a minor share in another’s. .. . 
Originality is Nature expressed, 
imitation is Nature suppressed.” 

The entire volume is rich in sa- 
lient expressions of his faith in a 
well-ordered universe—a placid and 
beautiful conviction that life is 
good. “It is a greater consolation 
to me to know that the universe is 
governed by unalterable laws than 
that it is subject to any capricious 
and changeable will. . . . Strict jus- 
tice is and must be done to every 
creature, else Life and Nature would 
miscarry.” 

Burroughs’s appraisal of Walt 
Whitman and his account of his 
friendship with him is one of the 
outstanding features of this most 
valuable record of a long and use- 
ful life. The Journal covers the pe- 
riod from 1876 to Burroughs’s death 
in 1921. It should be read by all 
lovers of our best-beloved natural- 
ist. A. MCC. S. 


Prayer and Intelligence: La Vie 
d’Oraison of Jacques and Raissa 
Maritain. Translated by Algar 
Thorold. New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. 75 cents. 

The title of this small volume 
does not fairly index its marrowy 
substance. Basing himself on the 


Summa Theologica and calling on 
the great mystics in turn for brief 
testimony, M. Maritain quintessen- 
tializes the meaning of prayer, its 
methods, and its function in the 
lives of those dedicated to intellec- 
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tual pursuits. Mental prayer is to 
be understood here, directed toward 
its logical development — infused 
contemplation and union with the 
Divine. Through this ascensional 
movement of the spiritual faculties, 
the mystical life is interfused with 
the intellectual life, forming a uni- 
fied whole. The zealous aspirant 
will come to share in the priceless 
gifts of Wisdom,—the fruits of con- 
templation. Far from alienating 
the soul from the mystic way, in- 
tellectual pursuits should rather 
straiten the bonds by summoning 
it away from the animal plane of 
consciousness, away from sensory 
objects, to abide in the realm of 
Pure Intelligence. 

The spiritual atmosphere of the 
modern world, the author reminds 
us, is vitiated as never before. Me- 
phitic gases tend to poison faith, 
and the intellectual, who is pecul- 
iarly susceptible to such toxins, 
should invigorate himself with The- 
ology, have at hand a protective 
gas-mask, so to speak, and thus 
respire the lethal elements un- 
harmed. But, Verbum spirans 
Amorem—the Word exhales Love— 
and so the knowledge that, some- 
times, puffeth up, must at need be 
wholly abandoned for Charity, that 
priceless donation of Divine Wis- 
dom. 

A pregnant little section is di- 
rected to those who, living in the 
world, desire to lead, in a measure, 
the contemplative life. For the 
three monastic vows of chastity, 
poverty and obedience, potent sur- 
rogates on the spiritual plane may 
be found in purity of heart, detach- 
ment from created things, and 
abandonment to Divine Providence. 
A quotation from De Caussade 
strengthens this position: “The 
duties of each moment, under their 
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baffling appearances, conceal the 
truth of the Divine Will. . . . They 
are, as it were, the sacrament of 
the present moment.” 

The book is enriched with Latin 
and English quotations from the 
Vulgate, St. Thomas and the mys- 
tics, and provided with explanatory 
notes at the close. M. Cc. M. 


The Secret of the Curé d’Ars. By 
Henri Ghéon. Translated by F. 
J. Sheed. With a Study by G. K. 
Chesterton. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00. 

Most biographers of saints have 
succeeded only in chiseling statues. 
M. Ghéon here re-creates a man, a 
human being, plodding his way 
through our common valley of 
mundane existence, working out 


his eternity as he moves along. 
Piety produces a variety of by- 
products, and because they are for 


the most part extraordinary, they 
have been played up in hagiology, 
often at the expense of the more 
common but more essential funda- 
mentals. This habit of their biog- 
raphers has too often resulted in 
making the saints and their sanc- 
tity unreal. M. Ghéon, while not 
ignoring the by-products of the 
fruitful spiritual life of the good 
Curé of Ars, sets them aside, after 
checking them, and shows us the 
saint in the simple structure of his 
sainthood, and thus gives him a 
kinship to the rest of humanity that 
makes imitation inviting. The by- 
products are not sanctity; the un- 
varying proof of all holiness, as the 
Curé himself insisted, is the con- 
stant personal endeavor to unite 
the individual will to the will of 
God in such a way that “we do only 
what we can offer to God.” 

“M. Vianney,” says the author of 
this volume, “was terrified to learn 
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that in the long roll of the ages not 
a single parish priest has been 
raised to the church’s altars as a 
saint.” We question the reality of 
this terror. The history of the 
early centuries contains a long lit- 
any of clerical saints whose posi- 
tion in the ministry of the Church 
of modern times would be that of 
parish priests. 

M. Ghéon’s book is rendered in- 
to English in a style that apparent- 
ly translates his temper of mind as 
well as his words. It can be read 
with both profit and enjoyment. 

J. E. K. 


The Dawn of Catholicism in Aus- 
tralia. By Rev. Eris M. O’Brien. 
Sydney, Australia: Angus and 
Robertson. London: The Aus- 
tralian Book Co. 2 vols. 42s. 
Father Eris O’Brien is_ well 

known for his Life and Letters of 

Archpriest Therry, a volume that 

tells the story of the foundation of 

the Catholic Church in Australia. 

In these two volumes he gives a 

well-documented history of the 

years 1816-1821, prior to the foun- 
dation of the organized church. 
When Father Jeremiah O’Flynn 
reminded the Secretary of the Col- 
onies in Downing Street that there 
was no priest in New South Wales 
to minister to the six thousand 

Catholics of that province, and 

asked to be sent there with the 

government’s approval, he was in- 
solently refused, even though he 
bore his credentials from Rome. 

Father O’Brien devotes consider- 

able space to explaining the appar- 

ent neglect of the English and Irish 

Bishops to take care of the exiled 

convicts, many of whom had been 

deported for the most trivial of- 
fenses. Rome had seemed to sense 
some neglect by making this ap- 
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pointment over the head of Bishop 
Poynter, who was indignant, and 
refused to approve of Rome’s ap- 
pointment in a letter to the Colo- 
nial Office. 

The stubborn Father O’Flynn 
determined to go to Australia of his 
own accord. He entered the col- 
ony without governmental sanction, 
and ministered for some months to 
the convict settlement, until at last 
he was sent home a prisoner by 
the bigoted anti-Catholic Governor 
Macquarie. Australia owes its 
privilege of holding the XXIX. Eu- 
charistic Congress at Sydney last 
fall to the impression made upon 
Pope Pius XI., by the singular inci- 
dent of Father O’Flynn’s leaving 
the Blessed Sacrament at Sydney in 
the care of a Catholic layman. 

Father O’Flynn soon fades from 
the picture. He was certainly not 
remarkable either for intelligence 


or sanctity, for we find him contin- 
ually in trouble with his American 
Bishops and with his Irish Trap- 


pist Superior. He died, however, 
in good standing, a priest of the 
Philadelphia diocese, where he built 
at his own expense the first Cath- 
olic church in Susquehanna county. 

His triumph was the triumph of 
failure. For his deportation as a 
prisoner to England called public 
attention to the tyranny and injus- 
tice of the Colonial Governor, and 
aroused public indignation at the 
terrible conditions that obtained 
both on the convict ships and 
everywhere throughout the colony. 
The English Radicals, eager for 
prison reform, took Australia as 
their text, and compelled the Gov- 
ernment to look after the welfare 
of the Catholics in Australia. No 
longer were Catholic convicts and 
Catholic soldiers forced to attend 
the services of the hated Church of 
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England. The colony had won its 
fight for liberty of conscience nine 
years before their brethren in Eng- 
land were to gain emancipation. 
It is a stirring story based on the 
original documents to be found in 
the church and government ar- 
chives of Australia, England, Ire- 
land, Rome and the United States. 
Bm &. ¢ 


Dr. Johnson. By Christopher Hollis. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.00. 

About few men has so much been 
written as about Samuel Johnson, 
and as much of it has become “clas- 
sic,” his idiosyncrasies are now the 
possession of every schoolboy. At 
first blush one wonders what Mr. 
Hollis has found to say about the 
Great Cham which has escaped 
being said before. But a reading of 
the book answers that question. 
Mr. Hollis has in mind an impor- 
tant query and about it as a center 
he has written this book. The 
query runs: What is the explana- 
tion of the enormous influence 
which Johnson in his own day exer- 
cised over his friends and which, 
since his death, he has continued 
to exercise over each succeeding 
generation of Englishmen? 

Mr. Hollis meets that question 
with a consideration of Johnson 
from many aspects and he treats 
each with skill and insight. He 
considers him as an uncompromis- 
ing Tory, as a sincere writer whose 
work was stylistically better than 
it has become the fashion to admit; 
as an editor with some striking vir- 
tues and some equally striking 
shortcomings; as the dominant fig- 
ure in the Club with its dazzling ar- 
ray of genius, Burke, Goldsmith, 
Gibbon, Reynolds, and Boswell; as 
a mingler in society, crude, offen- 
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sive, overbearing, an ignorer of all 
the amenities; as a hater of sham 
and falsehood as uncompromising 
as Carlyle ever was; as a generous 
benefactor of men and women who 
had no shade of claim on him, who 
were querulous, poverty-stricken, 
and ill, and whom he supported with 
an unfailing patience and amiabil- 
ity which proclaimed him as living 
up to his own ideal of Christian 
practice. Finally, Mr. Hollis con- 
siders Johnson in his attitude to- 
ward death. The thundering old 
Doctor loved life and hated death, 
not however because it meant the 
surrender of the gratifications of 
existence or because he was a cow- 
ard, but because, like the good and 
the just everywhere, he was con- 
scious of having failed to measure 
up to the Divine demands and 
trembled for his own omissions. 
The book is rich in anecdotes, in 
illuminating social sidelights, and 
in pen portraits of Johnson’s 
friends, admirably done. Mr. Hol- 
lis himself declines to remain com- 
pletely in the background. He has 
his own ideas on many of the prob- 
lems Johnson loved to discuss, 
from politics to the underlying the- 
ology of Paradise Lost, and he 
champions his own views with a 
candor and even a gusto which his 
hero Johnson would have applaud- 
ed. J. 3. RB 


La Métaphysique des Saints. By 
Henri Bremond. Vols. I. and II. 
Paris: Bloud et Gay. 

These volumes are a continuation 
of M. Bremond’s Literary History 
of Religious Sentiment in France 
from the Close of the Religious 
Wars to our Day. As may be gath- 
ered from the title, they are not 
volumes that admit of snap apprais- 
al, and he would be a rash review- 
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er who would pretend to give in a 
few lines an adequate indication of 
the author’s purpose and achieve- 
ment therein. For, the learned 
Abbé treats of sainthood in its 
highest refinement, and his vol- 
umes are filled with a scholarly re- 
view and a profound analysis of the 
literature of mysticism as devel- 
oped in France from the beginning 
of and particularly during the sev- 
enteenth century. In spite of the 
frequent recurrence of the technical 
terms necessarily required in any 
exposition of the subject matter, 
the author’s style is attractive, flu- 
ent and graceful, with the charm- 
ing pliability to which the language 
of the French lends itself in the 
hands of an artist; to begin to read 
is to be lured on to the very end. 
While these volumes come with- 
in the survey undertaken by M. 
Bremond in his History, the char- 
acter of their contents is rather that 
of a thesis. He is a partisan of no 
uncertain predilections, and the 
historical element herein contained 
is simply a substantiation of the 
doctrine he espouses. He recog- 
nizes the line of demarcation that 
has for so long separated into two 
general schools of opinion the ana- 
lysts of the phenomenon of saint- 
hood, and for the sake of conven- 
ience he calls them, respectively, 
the Theocentrists and the Anthro- 
pocentrists; indicating by these 
names the opposing tendencies to 
regard, on the one hand, prayer in 
its purest sense as the supreme 
state of the soul’s terrestrial union 
with God, and, on the other hand, 
asceticism, in the sense of a subli- 
mated and always progressive self- 
purification, as that ultimate state. 
He declares himself definitely for 
the former opinion. ‘“Asceticism,” 
he says, “is only a preparation to 














love, consequently only a means; 
prayer is love itself, hence an end.” 
And he adds further: “Although 
very reasonable, and even normally 
necessary in the first stages of the 
spiritual life, the ascetic cult of self 
must sooner or later give way to 
forgetfulness of self, to pure love, 
to the dépouillement parfait de 
l'ame unie a la volonté de Dieu.” 
Here the Abbé takes his stand, and 
in order that his position may be 
the more easily distinguishable he 
seizes upon the Francois de Sales, 
Directeur d’Ame et Educateur de la 
Volonté, of the Abbé Vincent 
(Paris, 1923), as a text with which 
to disagree, and thus declares him- 
self: “We have chosen, he and I, 
the same hero, St. Francis de Sales; 
for M. Vincent the outstanding per- 
sonification of Asceticism, for me 
of Theocentrism.” Supporting him- 
self fundamentally on the Salesian 
doctrine, as he interprets it, he 
makes out his case, in spite of M. 
Vincent’s appeal to the same model. 
Thence he brings forward a formid- 
able array of corroborating wit- 
nesses, and there follows a series 
of interesting chapters devoted to 
such authorities as Hercule, Char- 
don, Piny, Bourdaloue, and others 
who have attained position as Mas- 
ters in Israel in the science of 
mysticism. 

Stripped of its technical and tra- 
ditional verbiage, the question that 
draws the line of distinction be- 
tween the two schools of opinion in 
the analysis of sainthood may be 
broadly put by asking, What does 
St. Paul mean when he declares: 
“I live, now, not I, but Christ liveth 
in me”? That, undoubtedly, is the 
felicitous condition of the saint. 
But, does it mean a reposeful con- 
dition, wherein the exalted soul is 
so disinterestedly absorbed in its 
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union with the Divine Will that it 
moves only as the Divine Will 
moves in it? And if so, where is 
the check against the deceptions 
that begot the extravagances of 
Quietism and Molinism and Guy- 
onism? Or, on the other hand, 
does it mean that cautious and con- 
tinued concern with the Divine 
Will, that keeps the soul ever on 
the alert to insure its own corre- 
spondence therewith? And, if this 
latter, what is the safeguard against 
a possible degeneration into what 
St. Catherine of Siena calls the 
amour imparfait, and which M. Bre- 
mond denominates panhedonism, 
wherein the soul grows to love more 
its own consolations and satisfac- 
tions of conquest than the God of 
consolation and triumph? 

M. Bremond’s exposition has al- 
ready been the subject of varied 
commentary. For the _ general 
reader of certain orientation it is a 
most enlightening study. J.£.K. 


Shorter Notices.—Speaking in Bos- 
ton Music Hall some seventy years 
ago on religious revivals in the 
Protestant churches of the time, the 
Unitarian Theodore Parker said: 
“Some good will be done by this 
movement. . . . But the evil very 
far surpasses the good.” He was 
right, for many an American indif- 
ferentist or unbeliever, identifying 
Christianity with the emotional re- 
vival preaching of ignorant, fanat- 
ical, self-taught and self-commis- 
sioned preachers might well trace 
his loss of faith to their parody of 
the Gospel of Christ. In Evan- 


gelized America, Grover C. Loud 
(New York: The Dial Press. $4.00), 
in true journalese, describes the 
shrieking, weeping, jerks, frenzied 
contortions, and nervous break- 
downs which have characterized 
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the false prophets, who have un- 
wittingly done their utmost to make 
us a nation of neo-pagans. He gives 
us hundreds of colorful portraits 
from Jonathan Edwards and White- 
field to Billy Sunday and Aimée 
McPherson. A motley crowd they 
are indeed: Calvinists, Methodists, 
Millerites, Adventists, Campbellites, 
Holy Jumpers, Holy Rollers, Rus- 
sellites, Dowieites, etc. Now and 
again our author throws a sop to 
our revivalist brethren, as when he 
falsely asserts that “American 
Methodism, per se, has. not been 
political, nor has it sought for it- 
self political domination”! This 
perhaps is said to counteract his 
bitter charge of immorality leveled 
against the Methodist camp meet- 
ing of the past. 

Dr. Glenn’s The History of Phi- 
losophy (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $3.00) is subtitled “A Text 


Book for Undergraduates,” and it 
should be considered from that 


point of view. It is not full of crit- 
ical apparatus and erudite quota- 
tions—seldom or never used by the 
students for whom textbooks are 
written, but it is compiled on sound 
pedagogical principles which un- 
fortunately cannot be said of all 
textbooks. Being a class manual 
and, therefore, supposing the exist- 
ence of an instructor of at least 
moderate intelligence, it does not 
contain everything which the pro- 
fessor is meant to tell his pupils 
nor all the matter which the pro- 
fessor is meant to read for himself 
before he undertakes to teach oth- 
ers! The author maintains a strict 
division of his subject matter into 
articles and sections, which makes 
for clearness and order in the case 
of the student and does not detract 
at all from the readableness of the 
history. In the concluding section, 
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headed, “Scholasticism in our 
Times,” one would have liked to 
see at least a reference to the work 
of M. Jacques Maritain, who is rap- 
idly assuming a position in the de- 
velopment of contemporary thought 
in Europe that may have far-reach- 
ing results. Dr. Glenn’s remarks 
about medieval Latin and its rela- 
tion to the classical form of the 
language receive striking confirma- 
tion from the contemporary publi- 
cation of Mr. Gaselee’s Ozford 
Book of Medieval Latin Verse. 
Teresa of Avila, the Woman, by 
Katherine F. Mullany (New York 
and Cincinnati: Frederick Pustet 
Co. $1.25), an admirable little biog- 
raphy, for which the author mod- 
estly claims the epithet of “a liter- 
ary mosaic,” is the result of a high- 
ly successful effort to disentangle 
the figure of Teresa of Jesus, 
“Spain’s greatest woman,” from the 
masses of commentary and research 
which have well-nigh hidden from 
our view the very human and lov- 
able saint who was born Teresa 
Cepeda Davila y Ahumada. It is ex- 
actly the kind of religious biography 
which one would like to see repro- 
duced in the case of many of the 
Church’s saints at the moment. It 
is “popular” in the best sense of the 
word, steering a middle course be- 
tween the pedantry of cumbrous 
learning and the saccharine quality 
of a type of religious biography 
which repels all but the sufferers 
from chronic spiritual anemia. 
The sub-title describes The Lay 
Apostolate, by Rev. John J. Har- 
brecht, S.T.D. (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $3.50), as “A Social Eth- 
ical Study of Parish Charity Organ- 
ization for Large City Parishes.” 
Contrary to anticipation, therefore, 
it is concerned mainly with but one 
department of the larger field sug- 
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gested by the general title. With 
this limitation, it deserves to be 
characterized as a thorough and 
satisfactory piece of work. The 
general survey of the subject, the 
careful divisions and sub-divisions, 
the minute precision of the table of 
contents, and the exhaustive index 
do credit both to the training and 
the industry of the author. The 
volume may be described as a com- 
prehensive, scientific study of or- 
ganized parish charity. Analyzing 
what already exists and indicating 
what is needed, it will long remain 
a valuable book for the social work- 
er. A chapter is devoted to the 
study of non-Catholic lay forces 
and another to the recent history 
of the Lay Apostolate Movement in 
Germany.—From the same publish- 
er we have Newman’s Apologetic 
($2.00), whose author, J. D. Fol- 
ghera, O.P., aims to produce a mo- 
saic of Newman’s chief apologetic 
works, excluding the Grammar of 
Assent and the Essay on Develop- 
ment. The Apologia, the two Es- 
says on Miracles, The Difficulties 
of Anglicans, and the Lectures on 
the Present Position of Catholics in 
England are summarized in six 
chapters. There is practically noth- 
ing in the way of comment or criti- 
cism, as the book is intended to be 
a sort of swift analysis which will 
inspire the reader to make a more 
intimate acquaintance with the ac- 
tual works of the great Cardinal. 
The work has been well translated 
by Philip Hereford, and has an In- 
troduction by Bede Jarrett, O.P., 
S.T.L. 

Apologetics in the Parish and in 
the Diocese, by Rev. Joseph McSor- 
ley, C.S.P., contains essays re- 
printed from The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, May and June, 1929, on what 
can be done by the average parish 
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priest, and especially by the dioc- 
esan director of apologetics (when 
that official shall be named), to- 
wards holding our own people and 
making converts. They are rich in 
ideas and stimulating in spirit. Fa- 
ther McSorley believes in trained 
workers and organized effort. He 
holds that seminarians should be 
imbued with the apostolic spirit and 
properly prepared in the seminary 
for writing and speaking on doc- 
trinal subjects. He urges priests to 
invite and accept the aid of the laity. 
He advocates the establishment of 
a scientific institute, equipped to 
undertake original research in 
apologetics, and to provide litera- 
ture suited to our present needs. 
Pope Pius XI., realizing that the 
greatest modern evil is the mini- 
mizing or the rejecting of God’s au- 
thority, is striving to reassert the 
rightful claims of Jesus Christ as 
man, to be the King of the whole 
world, to whom nations as well as 
individuals owe unquestioning and 
unlimited obedience. The beauti- 
ful Feast which Pope Pius has es- 
tablished, the solemn Letters which 
he has issued, deserved the devout 
commentary presented in The Reign 
of Christ, the Immortal King of 
Ages (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $2.00) by Father Husslein. 
Full of fervor, these short chapters 
form a ringing appeal to all to en- 
ter the royal service, to consecrate 
themselves to the active promotion 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Cardinal Gasquet has left us a 
brief explanation of the various 
sacramentals, Holy Water, the Sign 
of the Cross, Incense, Lights, Ashes, 
Palms, the Agnus Dei, etc., in Sac- 
ramentals and Some Catholic Prac- 
tices (St. Paul: E. M. Lohmann Co. 
$1.25). It is a good book to put in 
the hands of inquirers, who have 
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a false notion that Our Lord came 
to do away with all ceremonial, and 
that He abominates anything savor- 
ing of “attitudes, perfumery and 
embroidery,” as a certain Protes- 
tant professor in a Western college 
lately put it. The learned author 
illustrates his chapters with Scrip- 
ture texts, quotes from popular 
medieval manuals of instruction, 
and traces back to primitive Chris- 
tianity the Church’s sacramentals, 
“which convey grace to the soul, 
not indeed by virtue of the rite it- 
self, but chiefly by reason of the 
good disposition of the recipient.” 
—The same publisher sends us 
The Philosophy of Teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, by Mary Helen 
Mayer, M.A. (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co.), which includes 
the first English translation of the 
De Magistro of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
together with an essay by the trans- 
lator, showing the relation of this 
work to the whole intellectual sys- 
tem of Aquinas. The volume, a 
valuable contribution to educational 
theory, will no doubt come as a sur- 
prise to many readers not familiar 
with medieval literature or the phi- 
losophy of the Schools. It discloses 
the fact that problems, commonly 
supposed to be of purely contempo- 
rary origin, were studied carefully 
centuries ago. The notion of edu- 
cation as a growth, the function of 
symbols, the nature of reflection, 
the principle of self-activity, the 
value of experience, the conception 
of educational processes as self- 
development—all these are ancient, 
not modern, discoveries. The pres- 
ent book promises well for the ful- 
fillment of the purpose of the series 
in which it appears—the Marquette 
Monographs on Education—name- 
ly, to make Catholic sources avail- 
able to non-Catholic students. It 
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has an introduction by Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, Ph.D., editor of the 
series. 

The Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew, by the Very Rev. J. Dean, 
D.D., Ph.D. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 48. wrapper, 
5s. boards), is in every respect 
worthy of its place in the West- 
minster Version. The translation 
is marked by clarity of thought and 
simplicity of language — features 
which are characteristic of this Ver- 
sion. The explanatory notes are 
judiciously chosen and luminous, 
making the book both readable and 
reliable. The Introduction to the 
Gospel is furnished by Father Lat- 
tey, S.J., who also is responsible 
for an Appendix. This study ap- 
peared in Biblica in 1920 and deals 
with the place of memory in the 
composition of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. 


Foreign Publications.—The un- 
happiness resulting from political 
marriages between members of Eu- 
ropean reigning houses received 
another illustration when the 
daughter of the Duke of Savoy, 
later Victor Emmanuel II. of Italy, 
married, at the age of fifteen, Prince 
Jerome Napoleon of France. Badly 
treated by him, she also had to suf- 
fer exile, then to live apart from her 
husband near Turin. A member of 
the Third Order of St. Dominic, 
she devoted herself to works of piety 
and charity, and died universally 
esteemed for holiness. The pres- 
ent French edition of the Italian 
“Life” by R. P. Fanfani, O.P., 
Marie Clotilde de Savoie, Princesse 
Jéréme Napoleon (1843-1911), by 
Marie Thérése Porte (Paris: P. 
Téqui. 18fr), has a preface by R. 
P. Gillet, O.P., and contains many 
hitherto unpublished letters. 
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Among the strong, saintly daugh- 
ters of St. Teresa in recent times, 
few have accomplished more for 
Carmel in France, or left a more 
profound impression of personal 
holiness than Noemi Doussot, in 
religion Mother Elizabeth of the 
Cross. Her father was a disciple 
of Voltaire, but by a series of 
extraordinary events, Noemi en- 
tered first the Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul and four 
years later, the Carmel of Amiens. 
Passing to the convents of Nevers 
and Meaux, she founded houses also 
at Fontainebleau, Merville and 
Epernay. Difficulties from without, 
anxieties within did not hinder her 
heroic spirit from running in the 
way of prayer and sacrifice. The 
stigmata and the highest graces, 
even to the spiritual marriage, were 
bestowed on her. Sept Retraites de 
la Mére Elisabeth de la Croiz 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 18fr.), ex- 


tracts from her retreat notes, de- 
scribe the various states of her soul 
and the interior words spoken to 
her by Our Lord, and are full of in- 
spiration for those who are aiming 
at union by immolation. 

The Abbé Paulin Giloteaux in 
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Prétre et Victime, 1886-1928 (Paris: 
P. Téqui. 12fr.), has written the 
life of his brother, the Abbé Léo- 
pold Giloteaux, whose continued ill- 
health prevented much exterior ac- 
tivity. He was a priest of unusual 
humility, self-renunciation, courage, 
and prayerfulness. He loved espe- 
cially the spirit of St. Thérése of 
Lisieux and, like her, offered him- 
self as a victim for priests. His 
spiritual notes, systematically ar- 
ranged by his brother, are admira- 
ble. Unusual occurrences before 
and after his death seem to indicate 
that God has already received him 
into Heaven in order to work there 
for the spread and sanctification of 
the priesthood. 

In Le Roi des Archers (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy 12fr.), a novel of 
post-war Northern France, M. René 
Bazin has given us a vivid and con- 
vincing picture of that sturdy and 
virile race inhabiting the area of 
French Flanders in which so much 
of the fighting of the World War 
took place. An interesting experi- 
ment on distributist lines is de- 
scribed in the account of the noble 
and generous-hearted manufactur- 
er, M. Joseph Lepers-Hooghe. 
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